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KITCHENER 


In order to comprehend the touching fidelity which the British 
public displayed towards Lord Kitchener, from the moment when 
he entered the War Office in August 1914 till the day of his death 
in June 1916, it is necessary for us to recall the deep impression 
which his previous achievements had made upon the mind of 
the people, and the bent which had been given to his own 
character by the peculiar circumstances of his earlier life and long 
association with the East. 


Tue SUDAN AND SoutH AFRICA 


The public may have paid but scant attention to the re- 
organisation of the Egyptian Army by Kitchener and hig pre- 
decessors at the Sirdarieh, but the thrilling story of Charles 
Gordon fascinated every home in England; and the failure of 
the relief expedition, culminating in the death of Gordon and 
the evacuation of the Sudan, touched to the quick the most 
sensitive nerve of British thought. It was the most profound 
humiliation, and though the discomfiture of our policy and of our 
arms was accepted from Mr. Gladstone with a very bad grace, 
there was scarcely a man in England who did not make a secret 
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resolve that his disappointment should be but temporary, and 
that this particular quarrel of civilisation with barbarism should, 
when opportunity allowed, he fought out to its inevitable end. 
Kitchener rose to fame as the avenging sword of a cause deeply 
enshrined in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. He destroyed the 
hosts which the Mahdi and his successor the Khalifa had raised 
throughout the warlike Sudan. He not only beat them but 
annihilated them beyond possibility of recovery, and that satis- 
faction to Britain’s warlike pride and Imperial prestige our people 
never forgot. They watched the progress and the battles of the 
reconquest from 1896 to 1898 with absorbed interest, and when 
they saw their ambitions and hopes realised, and noted the 
pacification which immediately began, and the skilful handling 


_ Of @ delicate position at Fashoda, they said to themselves that 


they had at last found a man, and from that moment onward 
the public held firmly to Kitchener in fair weather and in foul. 
When Kitchener went to South Africa as Chief of Staff to Lord 
Roberts, and still more when he succeeded to the command and 
began the most difficult task of overcoming the Boers in the 
guerilla phase of the war, public opinion still followed him and 
believed in him without any reservation. The people at home 
realised in some measure his great difficulties. The immense 
size of the theatre of war, the poverty of the communications, 
the valour and mobility of the elusive enemy, gradually sank 
into the public mind and bred that patience that the Commander 
needed. Kitchener wore the brave enemy down by appropriate 
organisation and a strategy suited to the occasion and his means, 


but his greatest triumph of all was his understanding of and . 


sympathy with the Boers, and his determination that, so far as 
in him lay, there should be a real pacification at the end. 


INDIA AND AUSTRALASIA 


Fresh from this triumph he passed on to the command in 
India and soon began the notable series of reforms which not 
only improved the position of the Indian Army in regard to 
pay, furloughs, and other matters, but immensely increased the 
numbers and efficiency of the Field Army. In all these reforms 
Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India, heartily concurred, but when 
Kitchener took up the question of the higher administration of 
the Army in India, and sought to abolish the dual control which 
had arisen from the exaggerated powers and claims of the old 
Military Department, Lord Curzon and his Council turned 
against him, and a long struggle ensued from which Kitchener 
at last emerged victorious thanks to the support of the home 
Government. If less spacious times followed under the rule of 
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Lord Morley at the India Office, and if the Kitchener reforms 
were not at that time carried out in their entirety, the Army in 
India had assuredly been placed in a much better posture than 
before to carry out its duties in war, and it was largely thanks 
to these reforms that this Army was able to play such a prominent 
part in the Great War in almost every theatre. On leaving India, 
Kitchener went to Australia and left behind him a valuable plan 
for the reconstitution of the Australian forces. 

There is one appointment which Lord Kitchener might have 
filled with great advantage to his country when his Indian reforms 
were fairly under way, namely that of Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. He would have liked the post, but influences other 
than those which prevented him from being offered the Viceroyalty 
of India interfered again to keep him out of the Constantinople 
post. Had he been sent to Turkey he would not improbably, if 
well supported by the home Government, have defeated the 
German machinations which brought Turkey into the field against 
us, and have spared us those arduous and tiresome campaigns 
which sapped so terribly our strength in France. But it was 
not to be, and Kitchener took over the work of Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt where his administrative talents had good scope, 
' and it was when he was at home from Cairo on short leave that 
the war broke out in August 1914. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF KITCHENER’S CHARACTER 


He had been little at home since his early days of the Palestine 
survey, and not much in touch with the home-staying public. 
They had however seen him go from triumph to triumph and 
had conceived for him a sort of religious veneration. Like the 
gods of ancient times he seemed to dwell in the clouds, and, 
like them, to descend occasionally to earth to share in the combats 
of mortals. If he had weaknesses, the public knew them not. 
His distance from home, his distaste of publicity, his isolated 
grandeur, and his repute for efficiency and success in peace and 
war, wove a kind of legend round his name, and in the day of 
trial the people turned to him instinctively and with one accord. 
No man had ever sought public applause less, and no man had 
ever more completely gained it. It was with the universal con- 
sent and approbation of the British people at home and abroad 
that Kitchener took up the reins at the War Office and entered 
upon his tremendous task. 

His character, his habits, and the bent of his mind had mean- 
while not remained unaffected by the unusual circumstances of 
his life, and especially by his long contact with the East, and 
by that peculiar lonesomeness which had become incidental to 
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his strange and uncommon career. The surveys of Palestine and 
Cyprus had taken him away from all but a very few of his fellow 
men. So had his position as Intelligence Officer during the 
Gordon Relief Expedition. He had never spent those long years 
in subordinate posts, so paralysing to initiative and independence, 
which usually rivet the chains of custom and routine upon all 
but a few choice and sometimes turbulent spirits. Governor of 
the Red Sea Littoral, and then Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, he 
was thrown constantly on his own resources, and grew accustomed 
to think and decide for himself. Limited to a wonderfully 
meagre military budget by Lord Cromer, he learnt to plan, plot, 
and devise to do much with little. He became less a Commander 
than an Improviser-in-Chief. He was much alone, and when 
his success at the Atbara fight secured to him definitely the leading 
in the last phase of the reconquest of the Sudan he remained in 
that position of prominent isolation which is almost inherent in a 
high command. The same thing happened in India. Kitchener 
had many loyal and zealous lieutenants and subordinates. His 
men served him well. But we can name only one or two who 
were in the first rank of capacities, and it remained true through 
all those years that he grew accustomed to use executants but 
never to need colleagues. 

He also became all unconsciously a Westerner with an Eastern 
mind. He was penetrated through and through by Eastern ideas 
and Eastern habits of thought and methods of work. His mind 
unconsciously absorbed the spirit of the East, and lent itself 
readily to those practices of secrecy in which the East excels. 
With a good colloquial knowledge of Arabic he dearly loved to 
talk bythe hour to natives of all ranks and classes, friendly or 
the reverse, and he lost, if he ever possessed, the power of address- 
ing British audiences. A good rider, with fine seat and hands, 
he led an active life until injured by an accident in India, and 
retained till this time the tall slim figure which so became him 
and added such distinction to his presence. 

I had been on a British Staff under Kitchener in one of his 
campaigns, and on his own Staff in another. I had seen much 
of him in Cairo and always visited him during his rare visits to 
England. Throughout his long Indian Command I was in con- 
stant correspondence with his Staff. My view is that he would 
have been in a stronger position in London had he surrounded 
himself with a few men like Rawlinson, Birdwood, Asser, Hacket 
Pain, Hubert Hamilton, Marker, Lord Edward Cecil, Watson 
and others who knew him intimately and understood his idio- 
syncrasies and his peculiar methods of work. FitzGerald, who 
worked loyally with him, and died with him, was indeed a host 
in himself, but Kitchener wanted more of his old hands round 
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him to help things along, and I do not think that he ever quite 
realised till too late the services which his old lieutenants had 
rendered to him in previous campaigns. 

The politicians in London formed, for the greater part, a 
wrong estimate of Kitchener because they did not, could not, 
or would not, understand him. Many of Kitchener’s new heads 
of departments trembled at his nod. He was, to most of them, 
a mystery and a terror. The old hands knew too much for his 
alarming personality to terrify them, and had been accustomed 
for years to speak to him openly and with the utmost frankness. 
There were not enough of his old and devoted friends with him 
to stem the current that set in against him for reasons which 
I will not now indicate, and minds were poisoned against the 
Chief because he had not the men round him to counteract this 
poison which was disseminated by insidious means. Absorbed 
by the immensity of his task Kitchener ignored all attacks, open 
and covert. He expected others to be as devoid of personal 
ambition as he was himself, and could not understand that anyone 
should have any thought or aim but for the victory of his country. 
He thought that his old method of doing everything himself, and 
of ignoring or snubbing the Press, would serve as it had served 
before, and that he could keep all his secrets to himself. In such 
a democratic epoch, and in the citadel of the Empire, the thing 
was not possible, and neither Kitchener nor his methods ever 
adapted themselves altogether to the entirely novel atmosphere 
of a national war. 

He was also, in effect, on the day when he entered the portals 
of a War Office which he had always detested, extraordinarily 
unfitted by any special training or experience to grapple with 
European and home affairs. Towards politicians in general he 
felt all the contemptuous indifference common to the Army officer. 
Of home politics he knew little and cared less. He had 
scarcely visited any European countries, had never diligently 
studied European military thought, organisation, or strategy, 
had never attended foreign mancoouvres or inspected foreign 
Armies, and had not followed, as many of our best officers had 
done, all the plans and projects of European Staffs to meet the 
case which arose when we found ourselves suddenly at war with 
Germany in August 1914. He knew little or nothing of our 
military conversations with the French which had been in pro- 
gress since January 1906 ; he had never been consulted about our 
military organisation and plans of campaign, and when he was 
called to office he had no time to examine the premises upon 
which our initial strategy was already and irrevocably based. 
He had to act, and act quickly, with the enemy at the gate, and 
all the greater credit, and indeed marvel, is it, that his main 
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decisions were sound, and that, on the great questions that arose 
immediately for settlement, he formed judgments which history 
must respect. 

THE PROBLEM OF CONCENTRATION 


Whether it be a fair conclusion or not, we must certainly 
judge, from the third volume of Sir George Arthur’s valuable 
Life of Lord Kitchener, that the latter, alone among the 
military advisers of the Cabinet, penetrated the secret of the 
German strategy and the coming enveloping attack north of the 
Meuse. But in fairness to all it must be noticed that the meeting 
at the War Office, when this question was debated before 
Kitchener by the British and French Staffs, took place on 
August 12, by which date the main facts of the German 
concentration were already known. On that morning I 
had published in The Times, from information received 
from France, a map showing the concentration of the 
German Armies, from which map, assuming it to be correct, 
the intention to operate north of the Meuse could not 
possibly remain in doubt. Why, at this late date, the British 
and French Staffs still adhered to their pre-war illusions 
passes understanding. I assume that they had made up their 
minds so long before the event that they were proof against 
evidence, but all these matters we cannot finally judge until 
Marshal Joffre has published his reports, and until our own initial 
General Staff appreciations are given to the world. What matters 
is that Kitchener came to the right opinion. If he did not insist 
upon his own view, and if Mr. Asquith, to whom he appealed, 
would not attempt to vary the bad plans made in advance of 
events, we cannot fairly find fault with either of them, and we 
can only say that Kitchener alone was right in penetrating the 
brain of the German Command. One slight error Sir George 
Arthur has made in his account of our concentration. It was 
never, before the war began, planned for Amiens but always 
for Maubeuge, and all that happened to meet Kitchener’s views 
was that the two most advanced detraining stations allotted to 
the expected 6 Divisions were eliminated, a change made easy by 
the fact that only 4 Divisions were at first sent out. 


KITCHENER AND FRENCH 


There followed, towards the end of August, the letters, quoted 
in Sir George Arthur’s book, which were exchanged between 
Kitchener and French on the subject of an expressed intention 
of the latter about August 30 to retire by an eight days’ march 
behind the Seine 8.W. of Paris. On the evidence brought by 
Sir George Arthur, Kitchener was justified in his visit to Paris 
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to expostulate and to order French to remain in the line, but 
Sir John French was certainly covered, if not directed, by his 
instructions from the Government, to save his Army from being 
again attacked by overwhelming numbers when isolated as he was 
at Mons. These instructions, of which Sir George Arthur omits, 
for reasons which he has since explained, one of the main operative 
paragraphs quoted by Lord French in his ‘1914,’ cannot be held 
up as models of their kind. They were not very generous either 
to our Commander or to our French Allies, and General Mangin 
is right in animadverting upon them in the Reoue des Deux 
Mondes for April 1 last. 

No matter how these instructions, and the incident to which 
they led, may be regarded by history, no one can doubt that 
Kitchener’s other instructions to French to abandon the French 
Channel ports rather than lose touch with the French Armies 
were dictated by the soundest sense. It is true that the 
importance of the Narrows had not then dawned upon us, and 
that had the Germans occupied and been able afterwards to 
maintain themselves in the French Channel ports which were 
left at their mercy during the retreat to the Marne, some very 
awkward questions would have arisen later, but happily the 
enemy never seized the ports as he was after bigger game. This 
really terrible dilemma of whether we should cling to the French 
Army or the ports if forced back towards the West, lay on us 
like a nightmare all through the war. It reached its most critical 
point in the spring of 1918 when the enemy was at the gates 
of Amiens, but happily the events of that year spared us the 
dreadful alternative—much more serious and difficult in 1918 than 
in 1914—of making up our minds between a choice of evils. 


Tue New ARMIES 


While Kitchener was occupied with these anxious problems 
of strategy during the first month of the war he was also deeply 
engaged upon his tremendous task of converting Great Britain 
into a nation in arms. His design was large, bold, and suited 
to the situation which he alone appears to have perfectly grasped 
at this time. Sir George Arthur does not give the whole process 
of reasoning which was going on in Kitchener’s mind, but 
Kitchener discussed his plans with me at great length one day 
at Lady Wantage’s house, and a summary of that conversation, 
revised by Kitchener himself, appeared in The Times of August 15. 
If Kitchener did not base his National Army upon the existing 
Territorial Force, it was, I think, because he had been misled 
about the possibilities of that Force by the political opponents of 
the Government of that day. He placed his faith in the New 
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or Kitchener Armies, and the greater part of his attention was 
devoted to them. The history of the raising of the New Armies 
has still to be written, for Sir George Arthur does not deal with 
them in much detail. They were truly a miracle of improvisation, 
and Kitchener literally hacked his way through the countless 
obstacles which tradition, prejudice, and vested interest accumu- 
lated in his path. The best military opinion of that day doubted 
that we could find the cadres for more than 8 Divisions in all, 
and if that narrow view had been accepted the war would certainly 
have been lost. Kitchener expected a long war. He named 
three years publicly, but told others that it might last four or 
five-years. He knew that only a nation in arms could serve our 
purpose. He laid hands on nearly all the white officers at home 
on leave from India, set them to train his New Armies, in which 
training many officers of the Reserve and other ‘ dug-outs ’ heartily 
co-operated in conjunction with our incomparable N.C.O.s. If 
the Territorials were at first somewhat neglected they soon showed 
their value by taking over home defence and by volunteering to 
go abroad and set free Regulars in India and other distant 
garrisons. Voluntary recruiting, greatly encouraged by the spell 
of Kitchener’s fame, brought some 1,700,000 willing men into 
the ranks by May 1915. Neither quarters, clothing, equipment, 
nor arms were at first ready for them, and cadres were terribly 
meagre, but gradually and by degrees the new units settled down, 
and by May 1915 the first of the New Army Divisions appeared 
in France. By that time trench warfare had begun, and the new 
troops were able to become acclimatised to fighting without too 
great a strain upon their inexperience. 

Certainly, there was at first, for both Territorials and New 
Armies, no organisation behind for reliefs and drafts. This defect 
became a grave inconvenience later on, and led to a fresh series 
of improvisations by Sir Nevil Macready, some of which were 
particularly galling to regimental prejudices and might have been 
avoided had the original expansion taken place from the Terri- 
torial Force nucleus. But in its broad lines the Kitchener plan 
worked out and fulfilled the hopes of the War Secretary and of 
the country. Lord Kitchener took another bold step in calling 
upon the greater part of the white garrison of India to form 
Divisions and join the Army in France. Talking to him one 
day, I remarked that this decision seemed to me the most original 
and courageous of all his measures and asked him how the idea 
arose. His reply was ‘It came to me in the night.’ It was rendered 
possible by the patriotism of the Territorials who took over from 
the Regulars the safeguarding of India, but we must also allow 
credit to Lord Hardinge and the Government of India for sub- 
ordinating their interests to the general good. So, by one means 
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and another, the 70 Divisions of the homeland took shape. Had 
they all been maintained throughout the war at the Kitchener 
establishments of 13 battalions to a Division it is probable that 
our disasters of March 1918 might have been avoided, but political 
influences supervened after Kitchener’s death and gravely com- 
promised the safety of our arms. 


KITCHENER’S INITIAL PREDOMINANCE 


In the first War Committee, in the Cabinet, and at the War 
Office, Kitchener was at first omnipotent. His word was law, 
and almost all his wishes were carried out. But mobilisation 
had removed to France the best men of the General Staff, and 
no one had realised that in a world-wide Imperial war it was 
indispensable to maintain in London the best available talent 
to advise the Government on General Staff problems including 
strategy, operations, and war organisation. Kitchener, accus- 
tomed to settle everything himself, in effect cumulated in his 
person the functions of War Secretary and Chief of Staff, and in 
so doing he ‘ tested unduly his abnormal capacity for work’ as 
Sir George Arthur cautiously puts it. The work of an administrator 
and of a strategist is distinct, and no man, nor even Superman, 
can efficiently combine the two roles in such a war as that into 
which we were all unpreparedly thrown. The First Report of the 
Dardanelles Commission explains some of the serious lapses and 
disappointments which resulted from this departure from 
principle, and also serves as a warning that the lessons of 
experience are not neglected without paying the price. 


THE DARDANELLES 


If any soldier might have been expected to share the views 
of our Easterners, that soldier was assuredly Kitchener. It is 
much to his credit that he saw at once that the destruction of 
the main German Armies in the principal theatre was our chief 
business, and to that business he applied himself with amazing 
perseverance. He was opposed practically to all the Side Shows, 
and if he was led against his judgment and intention to send 
a small force of troops to the Dardanelles, he did so in the belief 
that the Navy would redeem their promise to force the Straits, 
and that to the troops would only fall a subordinate role. From 
the initial failure there came gradually the necessity for supporting 
the troops landed, until at last Kitchener found himself involved 
in a serious if secondary campaign which he had never desired, 
and, as his duty impelled him, he strove hard for victory. The 
concatenation of circumstances which brought about the heroic 
failure of Gallipoli are fully given in Sir George Arthur’s valuable 
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history. They must almost have broken Kitchener’s heart. They 
brought about the first failure of his career, and, even if the 
evacuation was successfully carried out in the end, the failure 
affected him deeply, and injured his reputation with his colleagues, 
though never with the country, which remained firm in good as 
in evil days. 


Tue SET AGAINST KITCHENER 


As time went on, and the terrible character of the contest 
began to affect men’s tempers and nerves, our failure to overcome 
the enemy further lowered Kitchener’s prestige in the eyes of 
his political colleagues. Mr. Asquith’s treatment of Commanders 
by land and sea was throughout irreproachable. He always dis- 
played the greatest patience, courtesy, and consideration towards 
them. But the nerves of others were on edge. Kitchener’s 
obsession for secrecy irritated some of his colleagues. The 
perennial antipathy of the black coat for the uniform asserted its 
customary and maleficent sway, and some aspiring souls yearned 
for the first place in the limelight which Kitchener continued 
to fill. He himself almost ignored the growing hostility of the 
Cabinet and seldom alluded to it. His biographer, modelling him- 
self on his hero, scarcely mentions these difficulties. But they were 
serious. They prompted the proposal that Kitchener should go 
to the Mediterranean in the autumn of 1915, and when he was 
there, they led to a second invitation that he should pass on to 
Egypt and assume control there. Kitchener saw through these 
designs and his reply to the telegram was curt. He had taken 
the seals of office with him, and, sending Horne to Egypt in his 
place, he quietly returned home and placed his resignation in 
Mr. Asquith’s hand on the day of his arrival in London. The 
Prime Minister had remained his best if not his last friend in the 
Cabinet and peremptorily refused to part with him. Kitchener 
resumed his office. Like Wellington, he had eaten the King’s 
salt and was prepared to toil wherever his services could be most 
useful, nor did he make any difficulties when Sir William Robert- 
son came home as Chief of Staff and was given the right of 
conveying the Cabinet’s instructions to Commanders in the field. 
In these circumstances Kitchener displayed a greatness of mind 
and a restraint over himself which are lessons to all. 


MUNITIONS 


Two matters with which Kitchener was concerned in the year 
1915 have never yet been the subject of thorough investigation, 
first the question of munitions, and secondly that of compulsory 
service. The supply of ammunition, of all munitions of war, 
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but particularly of shells, had given Kitchener great anxiety since 
October 1914, by which date the unprecedented expenditure of 
artillery ammunition had already become manifest. For this 
among other reasons the Flanders coastal operation was vetoed in 
January 1915. Other Powers, hostile and Allied, encountered 
difficulties in the supply of munitions, but whereas they had only 
to increase their means, we had to improvise most of our 
machinery, which was totally incapable of meeting the strain 
thrown upon us. We were short of almost everything required 
for trench warfare, and though Sir George Arthur claims that 
large orders were placed for many things, he admits that ~‘ it 
is one thing to order and quite another to secure delivery,’ and 
for the troops it was the delivery alone that counted. 

It is almost hopeless to disentangle from Sir George Arthur’s 
disconnected and incomplete references to the shell controversy 
whose fault it was that the Army in France was left so lamentably 
short of high explosive shells for field artillery in May 1915. 
Promises were made to the Army and were not fulfilled. The 
demands of G.H.Q. were not met. The public exposure of the 
facts followed. If the contractors took orders which they could 
not execute, then surely the Ordnance should have made them- 
selves acquainted with the fact, and, if the Army in France 
had then been duly warned, altogether different plang might have 
been made. What orders were given for guns, shells of all 
kinds, rifles, machine guns, trench-mortars, rifle grenades and all 
the other paraphernalia of the new warfare? When were the 
orders given? When was delivery promised, and when were 
these promises redeemed? Was the War Cabinet, and was 
G.H.Q., made aware of the failures of contractors? It would 
be unjust to gibbet anyone as responsible for the failures without 
a thorough inquiry into the facts, and as this inquiry has never 
been publicly held, if indeed it has been held at all, it is. still 
not possible to bring home to anyone the responsibility for causing 
our Army in France immense suffering and loss. I feel bound to 
say that Sir George Arthur is forcing an open door in proclaiming 
the fact that the delivery of munitions ordered by the Munitions 
Ministry did not begin on any considerable scale till the spring 
of 1916. The existing defects and deficiencies discovered by Mr. 
Lloyd George when he took over Munitions forbade him to hope 
for any earlier solution of our munitions difficulties, and he 
certainly never claimed to me that he could hope for any large 
delivery at an earlier date than the spring of 1916. I do not 
believe that there was any intrigue, political or other, behind 
the revelation of the shell shortage which came about from the 
natural and legitimate indignation caused by the sufferings of 
our troops in France, and from that alone. 
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COMPULSION 


The question of compulsory service was essentially political. 
To the soldier fell the duty of stating his requirements in men, 
and to the Cabinet’ fell the duty of deciding how the men were 
to be found. Both Mr. Asquith, and Lord Kitchener in 
his ministerial capacity, delayed unduly the change from 
volunteering to compulsion. They no doubt dreaded the 
effect which might be produced by a change so foreign to all 
our habits; and possibly both men were waiting until the need 
for compulsion was apparent to all classes of the people. There 
were symptoms of opposition from the Extreme Left when the 
first Military Service Bill came on, but public opinion generally 
was prepared for it, and would have been even more prepared 
had our deficits in strength and available reserves been known. 
The attitude of the majority of the people was to await the orders 
of Lord Kitchener. ‘ He will tell us when he wants us’ it was 
commonly said, and no serious objection was taken to the change 
when at last it came. In July 1915 the National Registration 
Act was passed and we began to secure the data for compulsion. 
Kitchener required 1,500,000 men between April 1916 and April 
1917 to allay anxiety about reinforcements, and voluntary service 
was no longer able to supply the necessary quota of men. The 
Derby scheme gave temporary aid, but not enough, and in 
January 1916 the new Act was passed imposing universal military 
service on all fit men of military age. No less than 3,000,000 
men had at that time voluntarily enlisted, and no such voluntary 
effort had been made by any country in any war. If Kitchener 
did not live to see his Armies engaged in the great campaigns 
of 1916, 1917, and 1918, he had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had created the armies of our needs, and the unfeigned 
sorrow of the people when his tragic death was known was the 
monument which was best fitted to his memory. 


A Great REcorD 


_If we look back upon Kitchener’s record we must acknowledge 
that it was a great and noble one, and that his figure is likely 
to appear grander as time goes on and the asperities of the war 
are softened by the kindly hand of time. No human weaknesses 
interfered with his unchanging and unending devotion to the 
public service. His life was uninterruptedly given to labours for 
his country. He shone as soldier, statesman, administrator, and 
diplomatist. He was truly a Man of Destiny, and to no one 
in the Great War did the public hold with more unwavering 
fidelity. His life was a triumph of personality and character. 
He was above all great in the great things, and if we consider 
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the organisation, strategy, and policy which he advocated in the 
war we can have no doubt that the best judges in time to come 
will heartily approve of them. It is Sir George Arthur’s merit 
to have brought the facts out, and all lovers of truth must be 
grateful to him for revealing many things hitherto hidden from 
the public eye. 

The great things that Kitchener did leave us as indisposed 
as his biographer to dwell upon the lesser defects and failures 
which beset the career of every man. He was not, it may be, 
to the manner born as political colleague, and his secretiveness 
was vexatious to many. He was not the best of tacticians, and 
the actual handling of troops in the field was not his forte. 
He endeavoured to apply his method of doing everything 
himself to a huge enterprise in which devolution and decen- 
tralisation were indispensable. He rode roughshod over custom, 
routine, and red-tape. He insisted upon doing things his 
own way. From the official point of view he was a detri- 
mental, and he often scandalised the War Office by his 
sudden improvisations which upset everybody and everything. 
That Eastern itouch was never quite missing in his manner of 
reaching his ends. When his old hands would only have smiled 
and carried on, the War Office became apoplectic and rebelled. 

But he was in every sense a towering figure, and all the world 
over the magic of his name carried far. He was a man of action 
whom political conversationalists could easily talk down. He did 
not particularly shine in argument which meant little to him. He 
made up his own mind quickly, and then had scant patience with 
those who thwarted him by recounting real or imaginary diffi- 
culties. He founded no school, and round him there collected 
no clique. He remembered those who had served him well, but 
jobbery was foreign to him. His independence and preference 
for isolation repelled many. But all failings were the outcome 
of strength, not of weakness, and his intimates found him the 
easiest of men to work with. He had the supreme merit of 
always knowing what he wanted and the power of rapidly getting 
things done. He was no dreamer, even when he seemed a 
champion disorganiser, and he never lost that saving grace the 
sense of realities. So it was that he rapidly evolved that large 
and sagacious plan, huge experiment though it were, of creating 
the New Armies in the midst of war, and we cannot but feel 
that had he lived he would never have permitted the perpetration 
of those errors which caused us such terrible defeats in the spring 
of 1918. 

We were fortunate in our soldiers during the war. The 
sacred fire of leadership and the confidence of French, the Scottish 
tenacity and reserve of Haig, the strong and masterful character 
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of Allenby, the fine leading of our Army Commanders in France, 
the insufficiently acknowledged services of Monro, Murray, 
Cowans, and Macready, the rugged honesty and brilliant abilities 
of Robertson, and the splendid achievements of Maude and of 
other commanders in distant theatres, were not below the records 
of the past, even if, in such a mighty struggle, the share of the 
individual was often dimmed by the perplexing magnitude and 
incoherence of events. Over the destinies of all towered the 
mighty figure of Kitchener, to whom was due the creation of the 
great armies which shattered the foe, and to whom also we 
owe the sound, initial, strategic conceptions which dominated 
our military plans throughout the war, and without which numbers 
and valour would have availed little. The grandeur of his 
achievements in the past, the greatness of his services during 
the war, and the tragic circumstances of his death, must ever 
endear Kitchener to his fellow-countrymen, and must secure for 
his memory the admiration of the Army and the gratitude of 


posterity. 
C. a Court REPINGTON. 





LESSONS FOR ALL FROM THE ARMY 


THE attention of all the best brains in the country, whether in 
the political, social, economic, military or the religious spheres 
of activity, is concentrated on the many problems of reconstruc- 
tion which the vast upheaval of the past five years has produced. 
Many are the points of view from which they are regarded and 
many the motives which inspire the efforts to find satisfactory 
solutions. Far-seeing statesmanship, benevolent philanthropy, 
claims for the advancement of democracy in the interests of brain 
and manual workers, and the more selfish aspirations of indi- 
vidual comfort and leisure, permeate the field of controversy and 
tend to confuse the issues in the minds of the masses with whom 
lies the ultimate decision. The new electorate contains plenty 
of brains and common sense with which it rejects extreme revolu- 
tionary projects, but many voters have little leisure to study 
these large problems and are inclined to trust to an instinct which 
has so often proved trustworthy in the past. Wherein lies safety? 
For we all wish to have the solid ground of security under our 
feet. Are we to trust largely in instinct, or, ignoring it, to hope 
for the best to emerge from the strife of partisans? Let us probe 
the matter a little further and seek for guidance in some method 
of treatment which has proved itself successful. 

National instincts, deeply rooted in a proud record of pre- 
eminence in democratic development, in the struggle to establish 
the principles of liberty throughout the world and in securing 
at the same time the spread of British trade in every market : 
these instincts have produced a natural confidence in the methods 
of the past which is partly justifiable and which in any case 
carries great weight in the efforts of the present day to model our 
institutions on improved lines. Some of these methods may, 
however, have been faulty and success in their case may have 
been reached in spite of the methods employed, whereas in other 
cases the satisfactory results produced may have been mainly in 
consequence of following a carefully thought-out programme. 

An example of this, which may be of general application and 
prove useful in other spheres of reconstruction, is to be found in 
the notable achievement of its purpose which the nation attained 
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in the war through the means of its fighting forces. In this 

article therefore I propose to examine the origin and development 
of the organisation which enabled the British Empire to put into 
the field and to maintain at a maximum efficiency the Military 
forces which conduced so largely to the triumph of the Allies. I 
do not, however, intend to reflect in any way on either the Naval 
or Air forces, or to suggest any invidious comparison between 
them and the Army. 

It is no exaggeration to say that if the war had taken place 
ten years earlier, or had no improvement been made in army 
organisation during those years, the regular troops we could have 
mobilised would have been hopelessly inadequate to stem the 
advancing tide even if they had been in time to make the attempt. 
. With no reserves behind them they would have been annihilated 
or driven into the sea in the first few weeks. Instead of this, a 
highly trained and organised force of six’ self-contained Divi- 
sions were mobilised and transported to France with almost in- 
credible secrecy and speed. They were in time to assist the hard- 
pressed French very materially, countered with the latter in a 
brilliant recovery, and, above all, afforded the nation time to com- 
plete and embark the Territorial Force Divisions, to raise, equip 
and train entirely new Divisions and to develop the whole strength 
of the Empire after it was seen that nothing short of this would 
suffice to defeat the Central Powers. The striking contrast 
between the two results very briefly described above deserves close 
attention and analysis. The individual courage and determina- 
tion of officers and men alike would be common to both results 
and may therefore be eliminated in our search for causes. 

The lessons of the South African War had been carefully 
deduced and studied by the military authorities, though little 
progress had been made towards any improvement in organisa- 
tion. As in the past, no Government would lay down the pur- 
poses for which the Army existed. No previous Government had 
dared to say that we might fight in Europe, i.e. against a civilised. 
enemy and in a temperate climate, and that we should prepare 
for such a war. Repeated attempts had been made to obtain from 
the Government of the day a clear definition of our obligations 
and military liabilities, but without success. 

Fortunately for the nation and the Army, the Government 
which took office in 1906 had a more serious sense of its responsi- 
bilities in the matter of defence than most of its predecessors. 
The Secretary of State for War (Lord Haldane), not having come 
to the War Office, like some before him, with his own pet scheme 
in his pocket, set to work in the first instance to study the situa- 
tion, to think out a policy which he could recommend to the 
1 Two of these Divisions followed the remainder after a very short interval. 
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Government, to ascertain the views of thinking soldiers‘and of the 
representatives of the various existing military forces and to 
examine the present condition of those forces. 

The state of affairs was not satisfactory. The Regular Army 
had been subjected to various experiments which unfortunately 
had not been crowned with success though its traditional spirit 
was as high as ever. It consisted of a mass of units of all arms 
without any generally accepted scheme of organisation for war. 
Conflicting theories had not been reconciled or fought out to any 
logical conclusion and though there had been much talk of the 
necessity for Army Corps, only one, that at Aldershot, existed 
otherwise than in name, and even that one was most incomplete 
and unready for immediate active service. 

The Militia was in a state of deep discontent. It is true it 
had been, a short time before, released from the duty of finding 
drafts in war for the Regular Army, this duty having been imposed 
upon it since Lord Cardwell’s time. But this release, whilst 
crippling the efficiency of the Regular Army in war, had not 
materially benefited the Militia, which had literally no sort of 
organisation for war. It was without artillery or any of the 
administrative services. Even the Infantry had no brigade forma- 
tion or Brigade Commanders. 

The condition of the Yeomanry and Volunteers is within the 
memory of all. The entire absence of any sort of pressure which 
might have been interpreted as an infringement of the purely 
voluntary character of these services, both as regards individuals 
and even their organisation, had resulted in a heterogeneous 
growth of self-sown plants throughout Great Britain, varying im 
character according to local inclination and flourishing with an 
exuberance solely dependent on the richness of the soil. No con- 
sideration whatever had been given to the desirability of the 
various arms being raised in propinquity to their war stations, 
if required to meet an invader. Nor had there been any attempt 
to secure uniformity in the size of units of the same arm, whether 
batteries, companies or battalions. Heavy groups of coast 
artillery existed near Birmingham and in the extreme north of 
Scotland. Infantry of every sort and in detachments of all sizes 
were to be found throughout the breadth of the land but mostly 
in urban districts. Yeomanry flourished in rural areas supporting 
packs of hounds, while Horse Artillery, the more showy flowers 
of the garden, luxuriated where horses and money combined to 
tend them. The essential but more prosaic vegetables of ad- 
ministrative units scarcely found any recruits to maintain the 
very few cadres which figured in the Army List. In such cir- 
cumstances the best scheme of mobilisation which the General 
Staff could devise was necessarily complicated and uncertain of 
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success. The Volunteers, moreover, were rapidly losing faith in 
themselves and in their future. 

The process which transformed such a variety of ill-connected 
material into the magnificent weapon which served the nation 
so well in 1914-18 must surely have been treated in a masterly 
manner worthy of repetition in analogous cases or at least of care- 
ful consideration. Full credit must be given for the determination 
shown by all to reach a satisfactory solution and especially for 
the sacrifices which every branch of the military forces of the 
Crown made when called upon to do so for the common good. 
Apart from this praiseworthy spirit, however, more fundamental 
reasons for the success which was achieved must be sought for. 

Before attempting his task the Secretary of State on behalf 

‘of the Government had to frame a policy which should indicate 
clearly for what purpose the military forces were to be organised 
—a first principle of the science of organisation. Public opinion 
on this point was somewhat confused and hitherto had inclined 
to the feeling that the defence of the British Isles against in- 
vasion was the first if not the only duty of the Army. This view 
was no doubt fostered by the arguments of the Nationa] Service 
League. In his attempts to rouse the nation to the duty of 
universal training Lord Roberts had used the threat of invasion 
and had thereby concentrated the public mind on home defence 
(in its narrower sense) and had diverted it from the broader view 
that the best defence might necessitate the employment of the 
military forces beyond the shores of these islands, and that these 
operations together with the actual protection of our coasts should 
be safeguarded by a predominant Navy. 

There can be no question now of the soundness of this larger 
view, but in 1906 it was strongly opposed. The new Secretary 
of State approached the subject with an open mind and refrained 
from forming an official opinion until he had heard what the 
ablest men in the country, soldier and civilian alike, had to say 
about it. During this process he brought his own powerful in- 
tellect and well-trained mind to bear on the evidence laid before 
him and finally arrived at a firm conclusion that the larger con- 
ception of successful defence, powerfully argued as it was by 
the best students of military history, including Sir Douglas Haig, 
was undeniably correct. Having determined the policy, he lost 
no time in taking steps to give effect to it, and in spite of the 
political and military difficulties which he had to overcome, 
greater than many people realise, he adhered to his purpose of 
bringing his policy to its logical conclusions. 

The recently formed Army Council was faced with a series of 
problems arising out of this important Cabinet decision regarding 
policy, chief among which were the réles to be filled by the 
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Regular Army, the Militia, and the Yeomanry and Volunteers 
respectively, and the organisation required to enable each of them 
to be trained in peace time and to fulfil its functions in war. 

The Regular Army was to proceed abroad (in the hypothetical 
case assumed as a basis) as soon as possible after mobilisation was 
ordered, and it was to be organised in the smallest self-contained 
formations comprising all arms and capable of independent action, 
viz. big Divisions some 20,000 strong. The General Staff decided 
that six such Divisions were all they could ask for in existing cir- 
cumstances, and the Secretary of State undertook to provide the 
means to complete these six Divisions at once in every respect, 
and to maintain them continuously. 

Hitherto the Division as a fighting unit had never existed 
as such in peace time. It had been improvised for war and had 
figured very frequently in academical exercises and schemes. 
This undertaking of the Secretary of State was therefore a great 
advance over any previous preparation for war and it involved 
financial and recruiting responsibilities to Parliament hitherto 
unheard of. At the same time the Secretary of State made the 
very fair stipulation that, should he find that there were any 
units superfluous to the number of such units required for the 
six Divisions, he should, as a corollary to his promise to provide 
any deficiencies in other units, be allowed to relieve the estimates 
by abolishing the superfluities. These reductions gave rise to 
bitter and ill-informed criticism by friends of the victims, but 
the Army Council adhered to their agreement with the Secretary 
of State and the latter had the courage of his opinion and over- 
came any parliamentary opposition. 

The Expeditionary Force thus formed has more than justified 
the true military instincts of the eminent soldiers who advised the 
Secretary of State, but a secondary though equally important 
result lay in the education of the nation to the habit of thinking 
of its army in terms of fighting formations instead of counting 
it by thousands of men as is even now invariably done when 
the estimates are discussed. In the early years of the century a 
labour leader, in scorning the idea that Germany contemplated 
invasion, had declared that in that event ‘a million bayonets 
would flash in the sun’ as a response, and a little later Mr. 
Arnold-Forster had invited the nation to accept a ‘ striking force 
of 5000 men’ as its sole preparation for any oversea liability. 
In the autumn of 1914, on the other hand, the nation fully under- 
stood the demand that it should raise a score or more of Divisions 
to follow the Expeditionary and Territorial forces abroad. 

The reorganisation of the Militia presented a much more diffi- 
cult case. The traditional sentiment which attached to this old 
constitutional force and the uncertain value of the unrepealed 
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Ballot Act hampered the application of clear thinking in the 
light of modern conditions and requirements. The champions of 
the Militia wished to see it reconstituted as a second-line army 
available for such purposes as Parliament might at any time 
authorise, but they failed to satisfy even themselves that the 
supply of recruits would be sufficient to maintain it, without 
recourse to compulsory balloting to which the nation had an in- 
veterate dislike. It was moreover urged that the classes from 
which recruits were obtained for the Regulars and the Militia 
would furnish barely enough men for the reorganised Regular 
Divisions, leaving no doubt about their inability to maintain both 
forces, if organised as fighting formations designed to take part 
as such in a campaign and requiring heavy drafts to replace their 
‘casualties. These incontrovertible arguments led the Secretary 
of State to a decision that the Militia must be treated as a reser- 
voir from which the Regular Army could draw for its reinforce- 
ments and that it should be given the title of ‘ Special Reserve.’ 
This decision was arrived at only after many meetings with the 
Lord Lieutenants and other representatives of the force, who 
struggled vigorously though vainly to preserve the Militia as a 
separate branch of the national forces. The Secretary of State 
held to his logical conclusion and the reorganisation was carried 
into effect. 

The question of the Yeomanry and Volunteers presented an 
entirely different and a more hopeful problem. It is probable 
that many more of my readers served in the Volunteers than in 
the Militia or in the pre-war Regular Army and they will fully 
appreciate the value of the improvements effected. It is true 
the Yeomanry shared to a large extent the feelings and preju- 
dices of the Militia, but the Volunteers were a younger force and 
derived their ideals and spirit from the spontaneous enthusiasm 
and purely voluntary effort which were born under the threat 
of Napoleonic invasion. Such patriotic motives had appealed 
moreover to every class alike, with the result that the Volunteers 
have always been far more representative of the whole nation than 
any other of our military forces. 

The task of recasting the existing Volunteer units into moulds 
(big Divisions) which would be of real use in war time and which 
would at the same time preserve their characteristic spirit and 
attachment to their own soil, was therefore comparatively easy. 
The country was divided into areas of equal population, which for- 
tunately coincided very nearly with the already existing regi- 
mental districts, so that the latter could be adopted for the pur- 
pose in view. This provided a link between the Regular Army 
and the Territorial Force which proved of inestimable value, and 
may indicate the right method of combining the component parts 
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of our military forces into one perfect machinery, co-extensive with 
the whole national life and therefore adequate for the military 
effort which will some day be required of the nation. 

Following the example set in the case of the Regulars, units of 
each arm which were superfluous to the composition of a Division 
in any one area were invited to transform themselves into a unit 
of that arm of which there was a deficiency in that area, or 
alternatively to resign themselves to disbandment. The organi- 
sation in every area was, in fact, uniform and compulsory whereas 
service by the individual was as much for his own choice as ever. 
The country was not ready for any measure of compulsion for 
either training or service, but it will be noted that by adopting a 
uniform divisional organisation and adhering to it rigidly in spite 
of the strongest efforts to introduce exceptions in certain cases, 
notably in London, a change from voluntary to compulsory ser- 
vice, which could be made at any time by Parliament, would not 
have affected the organisation of the force in the slightest degree, 
but would simply have enabled its units to be completed to full 
establishment by a stroke of the pen. 

Similar care and forethought were devoted to the future 
administration of the new force, and here also the territorial 
principle was emphasised. County Associations were given 
responsibility for recruiting, equipping, clothing and the general 
welfare of their own units, subject to financial control by the 
War Office, which also reserved for the General Staff all the larger 
questions of training and manoeuvres. The County Associations 
were indeed designed to educate the nation by concentrating its 
attention on the well-being of its own local troops and in taking an 
interest in their organisation and readiness for war as well as in 
their turn-out and behaviour at autumn manceuvres in rivalry with 
the troops of other counties. Is it too much to say that the ready 
response of the nation in the autumn of 1914 was mainly due 
to the progress in military knowledge which began with the 
passing of the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act 1907 ? 

This brief description of the organisation of the several parts 
of the Army will show the care and almost prophetic foresight 
which prepared them for the coming war and which enabled them 
to perform their respective duties in the efficient manner referred 
to earlier in this article. Without the substantial Expeditionary 
Force which left our shores immediately on the outbreak of war, 
the Allies could not have withstood the first shock ; without the 
Special Reserve the Regular Divisions could not have withstood 
that shock and been ready for the great advance from the Marne; 
if the fourteen Territorial Divisions, which were thus afforded the 
time predicted by the Secretary of State as necessary to complete 
their training, had not existed as such, the great gaps in the Allied 
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front which appeared in the next stage could not have been filled ; 
and, above all, if the reorganised Regulars, Militia and Volunteers 
had not fulfilled in this way the confident expectations of their 
original designers, the nation would not have had time to develop 
its strength at home and in the Dominions to the full extent 
required to crush the enemy and finish the War. In fact, every 
part of the machine carried out exactly the duties contemplated 
for it and for which it had been expressly designed. 

The mind turns naturally to the authors of this wonderful 
evolution, to the Secretary of State and his military advisers. 
The chief amongst the latter, Sir Douglas Haig, has had the 
opportunity of proving to the world the value of his deep studies 
and of the advice he gave. Lord Haldane—less fortunate—may 
have to wait till history confirms the judgment of those best able 
to form an opinion at the present time, viz. that his power of 
judgment, courage and patience produced results which entitle 
him to rank as the greatest Secretary of State for War the country 
has ever had, certainly since Lord Cardwell’s time. 

But these personal questions are of less importance to the 
nation than the underlying principles which governed the action of 
individuals. It is a weakness of human nature to search for a 
scapegoat in adversity or on the other hand to idolise a prominent 
character to whom success is (rightly or wrongly) attributed, but 
both courses are equally unremunerative when searghing in past 
experiences for the causes of success or failure, and for guidance 
in the shaping of our policy for the future. 

Can any such guidance be found in the example briefly set 
forth in this story? Can the successful working of our military 
machinery be traced to any principles of general application? 
Let each reader try to answer such questions by thinking the 
matter out for himself before listening to the invective of 
prejudiced partisans. So only is a correct public opinion formed 
which shall decide whether our future policy is to be governed by 
principle or by expediency, by broadminded altruism or by self- 
interest or even by unaided instinct, and whether the nation is to 
make adequate preparation, especially in defence matters, to give 
effect to its policy, or to postpone any such measures on the plea 
of reserving its right to decide its action at the last moment. 

Our example has at any rate shown that in its military affairs 
the British race is ready to submit to the most drastic action, once 
it is persuaded that the necessity exists and that some such action 
is essential to its protection and to the safety of posterity. Let it 
make sure, before it is too late, whether the power of self-defence 
is not a primary condition of all moral and material progress. 


ALEx. H. Gorpon. 
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FOUL PLAY FOR THE EX-SERVICE MAN 


In these days of disillusion it is hard to recall with vividness the 
idealism of the Great War. All waves of high emotion have their 
day. This wave reached high tide in 1914 and 1915, and rallied 
again in the General Election of 1918. It has since receded in 
little eddies. Even the most buoyant souls are depressed by dis- 
appointment and a sense of burden. In considering the attitude 
of Trade Unions towards ex-Service men, it is, alas, ironical to 
remember the optimism and splendour of our early vision. Most 
men and women can still picture in their minds some faint out- 
lines of the altruism which flamed in the manhood of England 
when they flocked into the new Army, and which touched the 
sober thoughts of the fighting man, normally so unimaginative, 
with unusual colour. Class oppression in those days appeared 
almost inconceivable. 

I myself can see again in fancy the Manchester Territorials 
clustered together under the shelter of Geoghegan’s Bluff in the 
fast-fading twilight of Gallipoli. To the north rose the dusty 
moor which barred us from the Aegean Sea; curving southward 
was Gully Ravine, where tired soldiers trailed towards the 
trenches. If you climbed a few yards higher up the hillside you 
would see the red and green lights of the hospital ships off Cape 
Helles twinkling in the darkness. Here in a rare moment of 
leisure we debated on Britain after the War, that wonderful 
country which had seen, according to our dreams of that hour, 
the last of its class conflicts and of economic anarchy, which had 
exorcised greed and jealousy, which would not forget its sons’ 
sacrifices. Soldiering within a regiment constitutes so perfect a 
commonwealth that men could even believe without conscious 
mockery that brotherly love would be a lasting power in public 
life. Soldiers have no scepticism as to such things. It is the 
onlookers who are the cynics. Faith in the future survived that 
first glow of British optimism and lingered even to 1918. I can 
think of its fitful flashes among men toiling under the burning 
sun of the Sinai Peninsula; among men marching heavy-laden 
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from one battle area to another along the endless poplar avenues 
of Flanders. 

Our fighters, having saved the world, are now almost com- 
pletely absorbed once more in the ordinary mechanism of society. 
The Government has been consistently anxious to ensure suitable 
work for all, and to provide men with training until they obtain 
employment. It has realised, as most thinking soldiers were 
quick to realise, the folly of allowing a larger number of men than 
can possibly be helped to drift into blind-alley occupations, or to 
relapse into the old overflowing residuum of unskilledcasual labour. 
The War Cabinet Report for 1918 stated that by October 1918, 
10,000 men had been trained in technical institutes, factories or 
workshops; 3000 at St. Dunstan’s; 4800 at schools established 
by the Ministry of Munitions. These numbers have, of course, 
greatly increased since that date, and would probably have 
increased to a prodigious extent had the nation been able to 
guarantee that technical training would ensure admission to the 
trade concerned. Craftsmanship is of no avail if entrance to the 
craft is denied. Persuasion and cajolery have been lavished by 
the Prime Minister and by successive Ministers of Labour upon 
the executives of the Trade Unions affected, in the hope of in- 
ducing them to be generous in accepting that same principle of 
shortened training for newcomers from the Services which every 
learned profession has been only too glad to adopt. Special pleas 
were addressed to the Unions on behalf of the disabled, who would 
obviously become happier men and fitter citizens if permitted to 
share in industries which involve the exercise of some real art or 
craft. 

The response of the Trade Unions to such appeals has, 
however, been largely negative. ‘A debate in the House of 
Commons on the 18th of February, 1920, disclosed well-authenti- 
cated facts which startled the whole nation. The workmen at 
the Campbell Gas Engine Company’s works, Halifax, had struck 
because ex-officers had been engaged. Another strike against 
the employment of ex-Service men of other ranks had occurred at 
Charles Roberts and Company’s premises, Horbury. The Elec- 
trical Trade Unions had refused to allow naval ratings to become 
electrical wiremen. The Leeds Ironmoulders’ Union had decided 
to admit no newcomer over sixteen years of age. The Waggon 
Builders were equally obdurate. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, with its membership of over half a million, had 
rejected the Government’s prayer that it would permit 1750 
demobilised soldiers to dilute its august personnel, in spite of an 
undertaking that they should be given office work only, and never 
become journeymen. Later proceedings in the House have led 
to further disclosures of like facts. On the 9th of March com- 
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plaints were made of the bitter exclusiveness of the Engravers’ 
Union. On the 17th of March the Minister of Labour (Sir R. 
Horne) reported ‘a very definite refusal’ on the part of the 
Builders’ Unions to admit ex-Service men to help in the urgent 
task of building houses. In May the same jealousy was shown to 
have led to similar action by the Cricket Ball Makers. On the 
5th of May the Minister of Health (Dr. Addison) stated that in 
spite of the acute shortage in labour required for house construc- 
tion, ‘ the Trade Unions concerned are not prepared to assent at 
present to the employment of ex-Service men in their trades who 
were not formerly apprentices, except in the case of a certain per- 
centage of disabled men.’ He agreed that ‘ the idea that it takes 
years to train a man to lay a few bricks is all nonsense,’ but the 
Government dared not risk a strike, owing to the urgency of the 
housing problem, and the policy of boycotting the ex-Service man 
still remained triumphant. It remains so to-day. 

All these cases are undisputed and unconcealed. They have 
been discussed in Parliament and in the Press, and a notable 
letter, written by Lord Methuen to The Times of April 23, 1920, 
added to the cases of hostile organisations alluded to above 
the Sheet Metal Workers, the Liverpool National Union of Dock 
Labourers, the Clock and Watch Makers’ Union. He gave 
publicity to an extraordinary decision of the operatives engaged 
in the leather and boot and shoe trades in London. This caste— 
46,000 strong—will tolerate the training of only 200 ex-Service 
men, all of whom must be under thirty-five years of age and must 
have lost at least one leg. Clearly the leather worker means to 
run no risk of increased competition. 

The most singular feature of this warfare on the returned 
fighting men has been the special animosity often shown against 
those who are disabled as well as demobilised. The engineers, 
for instance, were never asked to allow training to be given to 
anybody who was fit to continue in his pre-War work. Of this 
quintessence of trade selfishness, the outstanding example is that 
of the Joint Committee of Engineering and Kindred Trades at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, who found their chosen grievance in the 
employment of certain terribly injured ex-soldiers (one with- 
out legs) at the Delta Works, Guide Bridge, by Mr. Austin 
Hopkinson, M.P. for Mossley. Himself an ex-trooper, he made 
and still persists in making most generous provision to turn these 
men’s remaining aptitudes to the best practical use, at wages 
ranging above 778. a week. The Joint Committee first 
threw over his proposal of profit-sharing, ‘unless you are pre- 
pared to give an undertaking not to employ disabled sailors and 
soldiers who have not been in the trade before.’ It then prose- 
cuted him for an alleged breach of the Restoration of Pre-War 
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Practices Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 42). This statute was 
drafted by the Ministry of Reconstruction and was passed last 
summer in fulfilment of a pledge, attributed to Mr. Lloyd George 
some time in 1915, when the Labour leaders were being kept loyal 
by ‘sops’ of this type. According to the War Cabinet Report for 
1918, the pledge was that ‘ no change in practice made during the 
War shall be allowed to prejudice the position of the workmen in 
the owner’s employment, or of their Trade Unions in regard to 
the resumption or maintenance after the War of any rules or 
customs existing prior to the War.’ The statute thus contains 
nothing in terms to penalise men who served in the field, but 
section 1 (1) obliges the owner of works to restore ‘ any rule, 
practice or custom obtaining before the War,’ which has been 
departed from ‘ during and in consequence of the present War.’ 
The complainants in Mr. Hopkinson’s case tried to establish that 
before the War the jobs performed by his disabled ex-soldiers 
were done only by workmen who had worked five years in the 
trade before they became twenty years of age; not by injured 
fighting men. The case was heard before a Munitions Tribunal, 
where evidence is not given on oath, where cross-examination is 
not permitted, and where no legal assistance can be enjoyed. 
Mr. Hopkinson was fined 51. 

If we are able to put aside all considerations of justice and 
gratitude, and to view the whole attitude of the Trade Unions 
which have identified themselves with this policy of hostility 
towards the ex-Service man merely as dispassionate economists, 
it is difficult to recognise any redeeming feature. The economic 
results of ostracising the ex-soldier and ex-sailor are wholly bad. 
By artificially restricting the volume of skilled labour, it 
diminishes output and raises prices. Consequently, in certain 
callings like building and engineering, where the demand for 
immediately increased production is intense, all other classes 
within the community suffer greatly. The building trade could 
have absorbed many thousands of returned soldiers. The very 
agitators, however, who express the loudest sympathy with 
families now unable to find homes, are often the stoutest 
champions of monopolist Labour leaders who will not allow men 
to build them. Moreover, the rejection of ex-sailors and ex- 
soldiers by the Trade Unions often forces them into the ranks of 
unskilled, casual labour, and makes them at once less useful to 
society, and far more liable to the evils of under-employment and 
irregular pay. Incidentally, it converts men who, in spite of past 
wounds and privations, might well be prosperous and contented 
and pillars of the State into rebels who never become free from a 
sense of wrong. 
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Politeness towards Labour is the most marked among latter- 
day Parliamentary conventions. On this issue, however, polite- 
ness is out of place. The evidence of real cruelty is too strong. 
What makes it particularly horrible is that it is inflicted by the 
comparatively prosperous upon the comparatively poor; by men 
whose hearths and homes have been preserved, upon their own 
saviours. At the Labour demonstration in Hyde Park on May 
Day, ‘the children,’ according to an admiring article in the 
Nation, ‘ were much better dressed than their elders, and the 
Co-operators, with their smart motors and fine, well-groomed 
horses, looked solidly prosperous.’ I saw a number of brakes 
bowling homeward along Oxford Street after the oratory was over, 
full of children from Socialist Sunday schools, all wearing red 
favours. ‘ Welcome to the Soviet’ was inscribed on the side of 
one of the brakes. The children were cheering lustily. A 
crippled soldier asked a passer-by for whom they were cheering. 
‘Lenin and Trotsky,’ was the reply. The soldier’s mind passed 
to a July morning on the Somme... 

It is worth while to try to find out the true grounds of the 
tendency in the country which has found expression in all these 
singular symptoms of distorted mentality. Not much will be 
discovered from Labour Members of Parliament. Although not 
one among them has blamed the responsible Trade Unions for 
their actions, their efforts to defend them have been half-hearted. 
Suggestions have been made by them and by Mr. Bramley, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, that dilution might mean unemployment for 
Trade Unionists, especially among engineers and foundry trade 
workers ; that employers have often been just as selfish ; that to 
admit men who have not complied with the rules of apprentice- 
ship for which Trade Unions had to struggle for generations to 
secure, might endanger their survival. The volume of dilution 
prayed for by the Ministry of Labour is, however, so inconsider- 
able that the alleged dangers seem remote. The crass selfishness 
of some employers, who have undoubtedly in certain cases pre- 
ferred to retain less-paid women workers than to re-engage their 
old employees, does not justify other people’s injustice. In 
reality, the Labour members are generally far too humane to like 
their briefs on this question. They do not agree at bottom with 
the views maintained by their clients, and (like other disputants) 
much prefer to attack on their own chosen fields of controversy, 
than to defend this—their most vulnerable—fiank. This feeling 
explains their constant anxiety to address the House of Commons 
on Russia. 

In the Trade Union world a keen-witted minority governs, 
and majorities must suffer. Nearly every revolution in history 
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has been the work of the few. The most striking characteristic 
of the Labour movement in recent years has been the growing 
dominance of the fighting group. The historian will one day 
trace its evolution from the London dock strike of 1889 and the 
formation of the Independent Labour Party at ‘a religious ser- 
vice of the Bradford Labour Church in St. George’s Hall ’ in 1893, 
to the Trades Disputes Act of 1906, which, in Lord Justice 
Farwell’s words, conferred upon Trade Unions ‘ the unrestricted 
capacity for injuring other people . . . a privilege possessed by 
no other person or corporation in the realm.’ From this surrender 
on the part of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he will pass on 
to Mr. Asquith’s Trade Union Act of 1913, which sanctioned the 
application of Union funds to Socialist propaganda, and finally 
to the diplomatic victories by which every labour difficulty in the . 
War was turned by Trade Union leaders to their own ends. In 
most strikes the mass of the workers are morally passive. The 
middle-aged have not the mental stamina to fight the young 
zealots ; the married have ‘ given hostages to fortune,’ and fear 
their violence. Consequently, it would be wrong to impute 
personal responsibility for the boycotting of the discharged and 
disabled to the general ruck of the Trade Unionists. There is no 
evidence that the rank and file have ever interested themselves or 
have ever been consulted with regard to the policy adopted by 
their organisers. A number of them have themselves fought in 
the War, and the majority (being English) are not fanatics. 
Most of them, in fact, are watching games or enjoying the cinema 
while glib tacticians busily purport to express the claims of 
Labour. On questions like the treatment of ex-soldiers there are 
no ballots. If there were, the country would be little the wiser, 
for a Union ballot is a legal fiction. 

The solitary genuine fear which disposes workers within the 
Trade Union ranks, otherwise by no means unfriendly, to support 
the leaders in excluding ex-soldiers, is the fear that selfish em- 
ployers may use the profession of an anxiety to help the returned 
fighting man in order to mask their own greed. A branch officer 
of the National Federation of Discharged and Disabled Sailors 
and Soldiers in Manchester tells me of one case where a soldier 
pensioner was engaged as a coach painter at a wage of 29s. a 
week, with the obvious intention on the part of his employer to 
undercut Trade Union labour. Cases of this kind rankle in the 
minds of workers, and induce them to treat the whole issue of 
employing untrained men as one of principle, which any and 
every exception would prejudice, and which therefore requires 
to be applied inflexibly. Resistance to the policy adopted by 
Trade Union officials would come far more readily were not so 
many of the rank and file at the present time wholly wanting in 
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confidence in the good faith of their employers. Moreover, even 
when they are sympathetic with their neighbours who have come 
home from the War, these men are not in the habit of thinking 
or acting for themselves. They take short views and never read. 
In politics they are only too apt to be fascinated by the qualities 
which have enabled their more pushing fellow-workers to rise to 
office in the Trade Unions—ambition, fluency, humour; in Scot- 
land and parts of the North of England, oratory; in Lancashire 
a solid, unsentimental common sense ; in the Midlands and South, 
an acrid manner. They leave the case for the ex-Service man 
to be decided by the judgment of leaders who possess these 
apparently desirable qualities, and they wash their own hands of 
the responsibility. 

Thus the true protagonists of the war against ex-soldiers are 
to be found not in the rank and file of the Unions, but in the official 
clique, whose dialectic on the dangers of dilution is based less on 
any sincere belief in the economic dangers ahead than on two 
personal apprehensions. First, they know that the ex-Service 
men possess, on the whole, a livelier intelligence and (oddly 
enough) a keener distaste for discipline than the Trade Unionists 
who have for years past elected them to office. Secondly, they 
are anxious to avoid the possibility of having at a future date to 
compete for favour among the members of their Trade Unions 
with men who could claim not only trade experience but also the 
glamour of war service. It is alleged that where ex-soldiers are 
working at the bench they have a habit of referring to the years 
1914 to 1918 as a period in which most of their workmates were 
simply occupied in ‘ cheering Charlie Chaplin,’ a gibe which does 
not endear them to those Labour organisers who would like to 
think that the War was won in workshops. The feeling against 
their employment is much the bitterest among the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. This Trade Union contributed an un- 
commonly small proportion of its members to active service, owing 
to the great call made upon them for munition-making at home, 
and its jealousy is all the more acute. It is very difficult to con- 
tend that mean motives are not present in its alleged passion to 
uphold the sanctity of Trade Union rules against the idea of 
diluting half a million workers by 1750 ex-Service men. 

At a few of the by-elections of this Parliament constituencies 
have returned Labour candidates who boasted of their indifference 
to the fortunes of the War, and of their hatred for our Empire. 
From such men the ex-Service man can expect nothing. At the 
General Election, however, the great majority of the successful 
representatives of Labour were men of moderate and patriotic 
convictions, and to-day a number of them must look upon the 
enmity displayed towards ex-soldiers with a sense of shame. Yet 
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it is quite useless to expect any expression of such a feeling from 
even the most enlightened Labour members in the present state 
of English politics. They owe place and power, the funds which 
pay for their elections, the support and flattery of the Labour 
newspapers—everything which maintains them in public life—to 
the official ring within the Trade Union Congress ; and they would 
lose everything the very moment that they ceased to be its mouth- 
pieces. The theory that they are mere paid delegates was roundly 
condemned in the famous judgments delivered by the House of 
Lords in Osborne’s case (1910 A.C. 87), and violates all consti- 
tutional tradition, but it holds the field in their Parliamentary 
practice. 

Is it possible then to secure fair play for the ex-Service man 
so that he may become, if he so desires, a skilled tradesman, 
instead of being for ever penalised by the lost years of apprentice- 
ship which he spent at the Front? It is urged by Mr. Hopkinson 
that all would be well if employers would only have the pluck to 
follow his lead in employing disabled men, alongside of Trade 
Union workmen, in spite of Labour protests and of legal pains 
and penalties. John Cordway in Mr. Sutro’s play, The Choice, 
might speak in the same language. Pluck alone, however, is not 
enough. It means also a truly great public spirit for an employer 
thus to use less-skilled labour at the risk of losing all the skilled ; 
to run counter to the law ; voluntarily to bear other men’s burdens 
in the course of business competition with rival employers who, 
in their blind scramble for wealth, will only set him down as a 
chivalric fool. Concerted action on such noble lines is probably 
beyond the moral possibilities of to-day. Some employers of 
labour are as narrow in their sense of moral obligations as any 
Trade Union organisers. These are the men who affect to believe 
that their own war work was of more value than work at the 
Front ; that they ‘ did their bit’ by ‘ making their bit.’ To such 
minds the demobilised and disabled are merely items of cheap 
labour, and their selfishness is the revolutionary’s opportunity. 
Still, even taking the general mass of the employing class, with its 
far healthier conceptions of duty, the champion of the ex-Service 
man is asking for much when he suggests that they should accept 
a policy which might well precipitate another vast industrial 
cataclysm. Crises of this type have threatened our civil peace and 
prosperity repeatedly from the day when the dangers abroad were 
finally dissipated in November 1918. Thoughtful men can never 
go to war with light hearts. 

They will be particularly unwilling to plunge into economic 
warfare in order to uphold an ideal, so long as they feel unable to 
count on the loyal and whole-hearted support of the Government. 
Again and again within the last few years the Prime Minister’s 
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tact has been brought into play for the purpose of transforming 
defeats inflicted upon Labour leaders into armistices, by which 
they have been enabled to point to some apparently material gains 
accruing to their followers. He would be a bold prophet who 
dared to say that a conflict, even when waged for so fair a cause 
as that of the ex-soldier’s well-being, could be fought to a finish 
with no Ministerial intervention. It is no man’s worth while 
to embark on a crusade which leads only to compromise or 
camouflage. 

At the same time it is merely fair to recognise the special diffi- 
culties which beset any Government, otherwise willing to do its 
duty to men who saved the State. The present general prosperity 
of the country is the best antidote to the revolutionary ideas which 
have flowed here from the Continent. A life-and-death struggle 
with the Trade Unions would soon wear this prosperity very thin, 
and add fuel to the slumbering fires of sedition. Victory in such 
a struggle would, no doubt, throw into the arms of extremists all 
that large element of reasonable Labour spokesmen, who are still 
just able to reconcile their belief in ‘ going slow’ with their 
advocacy of ‘going fast.’ Responsible statesmen have been 
anxious not to widen the breach which now divides them from 
the more moderate champions of social change. They are 
therefore willing to pay a high price for industrial peace. 

As on so many other problems, we have thus to fall back on 
public opinion itself as being the most vital among potential 
factors towards a better spirit. During the War its faith in the 
soldier’s future was absolute. No care would be too great. 
Punch (in pardonable ignorance of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers) predicted that 


No lavish love of future years, 
No passionate regret, 

No gift of sacrifice or tears 
Can ever pay the debt. 


‘Mr. Britling ’ (forgetful that reaction is a law of history) wrote 
that ‘ at a thousand points the light is breaking through the dense 
black curtain of war.’ Thus the old social injustices are to arise 
no more. ‘ We owe it to all these dear youths.” Since the War, 
the nation’s interest in the ex-Service man’s welfare has, however, 
been sapped by distracting anxieties. Important organs of the 
Press have been too busy pursuing personal quarrels to concen- 
trate on this issue. All the old sinister influences in British 
democracy which have always treated the Army and Navy as 
bogies, but were almost silenced during the War, have again found 
ample means of expression. Their admiration for the Bolsheviks 
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presumably convinces credulous minds, and I suppose that some- 
body must even read the Daily Herald with respect. 

It is for writers and politicians to win back popular concern 
for the ex-soldier, and, wherever occasion arises, to try to beat 
down the barriers which have been ignobly raised against his 
economic aspirations. If only their propaganda could touch the 
simple worker whom the men responsible for the erection of the 
barriers pretend to represent, their task would be relatively light. 
He and his family have no real sentiment for Soviets, red flags, 
and May Days. Preachers of the inviolability of trade rules fill 
less space in his heart than the father or son who left home in 
the Great War, and who forgot imaginary class feuds in the 
brotherhood of battle. The pity is that it is desperately difficult 
to penetrate to the men beyond the caucus. Their life interests 
are so remote from all public questions. If only there were no 
picture palaces or football matches to absorb their leisure thoughts, 
the cause of the ex-Service man might find an easier hearing, and 
justice might triumph. It is a vice of democracy that all these 
great masses of men with potential power remain inert and blind 
to the uses and duties of citizenship. 

Meanwhile the knowledge of the unfair treatment accorded to 
those who have fought and suffered for the country should be 
spread throughout all classes. Admission to work in so many 
manual trades, where the demand for labour and output is un- 


_ limited and the supply of labour inadequate, would solve a con- 


siderable proportion of the problems which beset agencies for the 
establishment of officers and men in civil life. It is, in truth, a 
national need. Moreover, it is right that the world should realise 
how much injustice is inflicted in the name of liberty. The 
pioneers of Trade Unionism in England never dreamed that the 
privileges which they won for Labour would be thus interpreted. 

An incidental ill effect of the present policy of exclusion is 
worthy of remark. During the War the educational value of Army 
life struck many civilians who for the first time came within the 
military orbit. Their influence created the present project of 
causing the young soldier’s impressionable years to be of lasting 
moral and technical use to him. Mr. Churchill is bent on making 
the Army of to-day at least as good a school for industrial life as 
the far narrower training institutions of our large towns. Hence 
the admirable appeals, that have been issued to attract recruits, 
hold out a promise of later civilian careers as skilled artisans, 
which are as genuine and as captivating to sensible young minds 
as is the golden call to see foreign parts and to enjoy the ease and 
irresponsibility of peace-time service. In spite of all the good- 
will and effort in this direction on the part of the War Office, it 
will be impossible to give practical effect to the instruction 
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provided by the Army schools so long as the Trade Unions 
recognise no alternative avenue of apprenticeship to that which 
they themselves control. It is so vital to secure for these Army 
schools the fullest possible fruition that no one who possesses any 
sympathy with their aims can acquiesce passively in the present 
sway of envy and monopoly. These powers of evil have to be 
fought and conquered. 

That is our work. The deep and painful interest which our 
people have taken in the Whitehall cenotaph and in the question 
of the war graves in France, is an indication of their imperishable 
gratitude to the Glorious Dead. ‘Their name liveth for ever- 
more.’ Our debt to the survivors is also worthy of remembrance. 


GERALD B. Hurst. 
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THE POLISH ADVANCE 


By the small yet noisy section which looks on the Bolsheviks as 
apostles of European liberty, the Polish advance in the Ukraine 
has been received with feelings of wrath mingled with great 
anxiety and concern. At first these sections prophesied that the 
Polish Army was not to be taken seriously. It might achieve 
a few preliminary successes, but once the famous Red Napoleon 
of Bolshevism had concentrated his troops, the Russian nation 
would rise in its strength and sweep the Poles in disorder 
back to Warsaw! Later, they donned their thinking caps and 
began to ask themselves whether it was really going to happen 
this time as in the days of Deniken and Koltchak. The Polish 
army was not like the troops that had been pressed back to the 
very verge of the sea. It was competent and well managed, its 
units were animated by an intense national sentiment, and the 
haunting suspicion dawned upon our decadents that this time it 
would not be so possible for the Bolsheviks to do what they liked 
with the opposing forces. 

To argue with those who take up this position would be a 
work of absolute supererogation. They simply do not lay them- 
selves out to be convinced. They have made up their minds 
that the Poles are black and the Bolsheviks are white, that the 
Poles are a nation of landlords and the Bolsheviks are the apostles 
of the suffering proletariat—and of course, there is nothing more 
to be said. But in addition to these extremists who would do all 
the damage to Poland that they could and who shriek out in fiery 
indignation because the House of Commons takes longer to be 
convinced than the somewhat volatile Captain Wedgwood Benn, 
there is a public in this country which sincerely sympathises with 
Poland and yet is perplexed by the very greatness of her present 
successes. Is not Poland attempting more than she can execute? 
Does Poland still cherish Imperialistic dreams? Why should any 
country be allowed to disturb the Peace of Europe and thus inde- 
finitely prolong the unsettlement caused by the war? 

Of these questions, the one relating to Poland’s Imperialistic 
dreams is that which most imperatively demands the attention of 
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all the friends of Poland. It is commonly assumed by those in 
the Press and elsewhere who are fulminating against Poland at 
the present time (1) that the Poles are seeking to conquer terri- 
tory which does not belong to them, to put it under the yoke of 
their own autocratic government. The extreme form of this 
assumption conveys the impression that the territory is undoubted 
Russian territory, and that the Poles are animated with the bur- 
glarious desire of filching it from the Bolsheviks. The more 
informed variant of this theory has some understanding of the 
Ukraine question but it persists in not advancing beyond the pre- 
war position when there was a conflict between the Polish and 
Ukrainian Nationalisms. (2) That the most recent Polish offen- 
sive constitutes an utterly unprovoked attack upon the Bol. 
sheviks, who were only anxious to live on terms of the utmost 
amity and good will with their unruly neighbours. A few days 
ago I met a Free Church Minister in the train who was full of 
this idea, and quoted as his authority the leading articles of the 
Daily News. On my telling him the true facts of the case he 
was most astonished and said ‘ But my newspaper did not tell me 
anything of this.’ 

Of all the types of people who make these various assumptions 
those who recognise the facts about the Bolsheviks but suspect 
predatory designs about the Ukraine are the most easily dealt 
with, because the proclamation issued in the early days of May 
by Marshal Pilsudski has dispelled all possibility of doubt on this 
score. I make no apology for quoting this proclamation at length, 
because it has completely disposed of the accusation that the Poles 
are out in this offensive simply for their own aggrandisement. 


To ALL THE INHABITANTS OF THE UKRAINE! 


The armies of the Polish Republic are moving forward under my com- 
mand, and have now penetrated far into the Ukrainian territory. 

I want all the inhabitants of the occupied lands to know that the Polish 
army has come into their midst to expel from the Ukraine a foreign invader, 
against whom the Ukrainian people had already risen in arms to defend 
their homes threatened by pillage and massacre. 

The Polish troops will remain in the Ukraine only such time as is 
necessary for a legitimate Ukrainian Government to be formed and set to 
work. So soon as the future of the Ukrainian State is assured and the 
Ukrainian people rush themselves to arms to defend their frontiers against 
the return of the invader—the Polish troops will retire, having fulfilled 
their glorious duty as liberators of the peoples. 

Side by side with the Polish armies, there are now entering the Ukraine 
many of her gallant sons—with the great ataman Petlura at their head, 
who during the time of trial through which his country has passed found 
in Poland both refuge and protection. 

I firmly believe that the Ukrainian people will strain all their forces 
to win back, with the aid of Poland, their liberty and to assure for the 
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fertile fields of their Motherland that happiness and prosperity which are 
only to be found in peaceful work. 

The troops of the Polish Republic will bring protection and security to 
all the inhabitants of the Ukraine without distinction of class, nation or 
creed. I appeal to the Ukrainian people and to all the inhabitants of 
the country, exhorting them to endure with patience the hard realities of 
war and to aid as much as possible the Polish army which is shedding its 
blood for their liberty. 

(Signed) JoszeH PitsupskI. 


This does not look like the production of a nation intoxicated 
with Imperialistic dreams! The favourable impression which 
we receive from it of the national mentality animating the recent 
Polish offensive is confirmed when we face those who favour the 
extremist form of the first assumption, and imagine that the Poles 
are making an utterly unprovoked attack on purely Russian terri- 
tory. Let me say at once that I believe the legend of a Bol- 
shevism positively hungering and thirsting after peace is simply 
the ‘ baseless fabric’ of a vision. At any rate, I can say from 
my own knowledge that the Poles had absolute proof that the 
Bolsheviks did not intend to rest until they had gained some great 
military advantage over the Polish Army. They thought, in their 
own bargaining way, that this would give them a certain advan- 
tage in the coming negotiations, and as they were possessed of 
immense quantities of captured material and war accumulations, 
they had no doubt of their capacity to gain a striking initial 
success. 

The Bolsheviks made all sorts of difficulties about a peace 
settlement. The first of these related to Borysow, the place sug- 
gested by the Poles for the negotiations. The Bolsheviks would 
have no other place than either Warsaw or Moscow, preferably 
the first, but anybody who has made himself acquainted with 
the methods of Bolshevik stage management can easily understand 
why the Poles were not anxious to let loose whole legions of Bol- 
shevik emissaries in that city. What would certainly have been 
the result? The immediate peace, even if concluded, would have 
faded into the background, and Warsaw would have become the 
scene of skilful Bolshevik propaganda directed proximately to pro- 
ducing unrest in Poland, and more remotely to serving the ends 
of the Bolshevik agitation throughout the whole civilised world. 

This seems very patent to anyone who has studied the charac- 
teristic methods of Bolshevism since the days when Lenin and 
Trotsky first overthrew the government of Kerensky. Nor was 
the choice of Borysow as the scene of the peace negotiations either 
strange or unreasonable as some in this country have hastened 
to suppose. Had the Bolsheviks agreed it could have been made 
ready for the negotiations within a space of forty-eight hours and 
joined to Moscow and Warsaw by railway, post and telegraph 
communication! The Poles were perfectly frank in the assur- 
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ances they gave the Bolsheviks. It is true that they were un- 
willing to make the cessation of hostilities on their part an actual 
condition of the armistice, but they were ready to pledge them- 
selves that, should the Russians take the initiative in ceasing to 
fire, no provocative shot should come from the Polish side. 

Of course there are some of the extreme critics to whom refer- 
ence has been already made who will refuse to be comforted, 
and who will insist that the Poles’ disinclination to bind them- 
selves to a formal cessation of hostilities revealed some deep-laid 
plot on their part against the best interests of peace. But did 
it? The Bolsheviks had on their part just launched a very serious 
offensive against the Poles. They had been repulsed in Polesia, 
but the Bolshevik Commissary Kamenieff, known by the Bol- 
sheviks as the ‘Red Napoleon,’ had then attempted attacks to 
the south in Volhynia and Podolia. In this region, bounded on 
the north by the Pripet, on the west by the Dniester and on the 
east by the Dnieper, some very fierce fighting had taken place. 
The Bolsheviks had not attacked as if they did not mean busi- 
ness. They used tanks, armoured cars, and poison gas, and 
showed they were adepts in all the most accomplished frightful- 
ness of modern civilisation. If the dates of this offensive are care- 
fully studied, it will be found that they coincide with the dates 
of the proposals for peace negotiations sent by Chicherin, the 
Bolshevik Foreign Minister. 

This does not look like the method of a guileless and unso- 
phisticated government sincerely attached to the cause of peace ! 
The Poles were perfectly aware of this, if their critics were not; 
they knew that, at the time of the fierce Bolshevik attacks on 
Mozyn and Kolenkowicze, the Bolsheviks were somewhat in the 
proportion of eight to one to the Polish troops at that particular 
sector of the operations. How could they possibly be expected to 
take any risks and allow the Bolsheviks the opportunity, of which 
they would certainly have availed themselves, to reorganise and 
regroup their actual forces, bring fresh units into the threatened 
area, and generally give themselves a commanding superiority 
just where the Poles were weakest? Undoubtedly at the time of 
their peace proposals the Bolsheviks were doing their utmost to 
end the operations by a victory in the course of war. Their offen- 
sive only failed before the tenacity and courage of the Polish 
soldier. They even did their best to give an advance demonstra- 
tion of what would have happened at Warsaw, had that place 
been selected for the peace negotiations, by conducting a propa- 
ganda effort on the battlefield. 

The Bolsheviks, knowing that the Polish soldiers were un- 
provided with cigarettes, threw quantities of Bolshevik tobacco 
into the Polish lines, together with cigarette papers. These 
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papers were covered with mottoes, neatly printed, containing the 
quintessence of Soviet propaganda. The Polish soldier, however, 
smoked the cigarettes but remained as impervious to these efforts 
of the Bolsheviks as he had shown himself to their efforts on the 
field of arms. The fact was the military position was of such 
@ nature that something decisive had to be done. The alterna- 
ting attack and defence that had been going on for some consider- 
able time could not possibly last for ever. The Poles were in 
such a condition of numerical inferiority that they could not take 
any risks which might imply a future attack by a reconstituted 
enemy army in vastly increased strength. But what could have 
been more reasonable than Marshal Pilsudski’s proposals? He 
caused it to be made known that if arrangements were made for 
peace negotiations before the 17th of April, his army would stand 
quiescent provided that no shot was fired or provocation given 
by the enemy. On the other hand if nothing at all was settled 
before that date he would be obliged in view of the great danger 
threatened to the Polish front to make a counter-offensive in his 
own self-defence. The Bolsheviks knew this perfectly well, and 
yet in spite of this knowledge they allowed the opportunity for 
negotiation to slip. The people of this country do not know all 
this, and consequently there have been many unjust aspersions 
thrown on the bona fides of the Poles. 

After all, however, this is the form of misunderstanding of 
the present situation which the Poles are most anxious to dis- 
sipate. Those who persist in believing that unanointed Bolshe- 
viks like anointed autocrats can do no wrong must be left in 
the end ta learn wisdom by sad experience; but it is worth 
while trying by a clear and succinct elucidation of Poland’s war 
aims to meet the difficulties of those who scent Imperialistic 
ambitions in the path of Poland. 

Let me first pain the susceptibilities of the out-and-out 
admirers cf Bolshevism in this country by repeating that the 
starting-point of Polish calculations for the future is the fact, 
which they consider absolutely established, that the Bolsheviks 
at the time of the Polish offensive had no sincere desire for 
peace. They rather believed that it would pay them better 
to let the war go on a little longer, and consequently the Polish 
commander felt that there would never be honest or effective 
peace negotiations as between the Soviets and the Poles until 
the militaristic aspirations of the Bolsheviks were finally crushed. 
They were flushed with their successes over Deniken, and they 
had in their possession all the vast stores of war appliances and 
material which their success over Deniken had given them. 
Therefore these stores had to be taken from them before cold 
reflection could ensue and the Bolshevik obstacles to peace could 
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be finally removed. The object of the first stage of the offen- 
sive, when an encircling movement, conducted with the help 
of artillery, was made on two Russian divisions which had con- 
centrated on Mozyn, was to obtain possession of a large part 
of these stores and material, and, thanks to the tenacity of the 
Polish troops, this aim was partly realised. But it is to be 
observed, though some find it very difficult to appreciate such 
@ position, that this was in reality all through a warlike move- 
ment carried on in the name and for the sake of the interests 
of a future peace. Induce a Bolshevik to believe that he has 
the whip hand and he makes negotiations impossible; prove 
to him by the evidence of hard reality that he has ta play the 
straight and honest game, and, albeit often reluctantly, he bows 
to the plain dictates of necessity. 

Any peace otherwise conditioned would have been temporary 
and illusive, as all who look the facts in the face would have 
been compelled to admit. If, then, Marshal Pilsudski could, 
in the course of his successful offensive, reach a point where, 
encamped and entrenched, he could render further aggression 
difficult if not impossible, he would have taught the Bolshe- 
viks a needed lesson, and at the same time have opened up the 
way for really effective peace negotiations. Such a front, he 
considered, would be given him by the possession of the bridge- 
heads on the river Dnieper, and consequently this is the objec- 
tive, not in any spirit of Imperialistic aggression, but with a 
sincere desire to bring rest to a wearied world, which the Polish 
Army has placed as the goal of its efforts. 


So much for the Polish military aims, but most of the readers 
of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER will be even more 
interested in the political aims of Poland. It has been already 
pointed out that a great many sincere friends of the country 
are rather concerned about the Ukraine question, and are afraid 
that the Polish march into what was before the war the great 
granary of Russia is simply a pretext for imposing an unwilling 
yoke upon people of a different language and creed. Such critics 
remember that the Ukraine for many centuries was, as Mr. 
Bruce Boswell once said, the Alsace-Lorraine of Russia and 
Poland—a debatable frontier land which passed now into the 
possession of one, now into the possession of another, but which, 
at any rate before the First Partition, had passed into the hands 
of Poland. 

Now it may have been true—indeed it was true—that before 
the war there was much mutual suspicion between the 
Ukrainians and the Poles, and that the question of Eastern 
Galicia exercised a very disturbing influence in this respect. 
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But no one who has studied even the news which came to this 
country before the last Polish offensive was launched could fail 
to recognise that a change was taking place in this respect. So 
long ago as the beginning of April the Ukrainian newspaper 
Vperiod, published at Lwow, gave the terms of a convention 
agreed to between the Polish Government and the Ukrainian 
delegation at Warsaw. The terms were thus stated : 


(1) Recognition of the Ukraine by Poland as an independent and auto- 


nomous State. 
(2) Repudiation by Poland of the Ukrainian Bolshevik Government 


under Rakovsky at present established at Kharkoff. 

(3) Poland, by special treaty, accepts the duty of restoring to the 
Ukraine the territory between the Dniester, the Dnieper, the Zbrucz, the 
Horyn, the Styr, and the Pripet, which will be claimed by Poland from 
Russia as part of the former Polish kingdom. 

(4) Poland will make a treaty with the Ukraine with the object of free- 
ing the right bank of the Dnieper from the Bolsheviks, but does not commit 
herself to any operations on the left bank. 

(5) Poland undertakes to withdraw her troops at the request of the 
Ukrainian Government from the Ukrainian territory when the Ukrainians 
are able to occupy it with their own troops. 

(6) The Ukraine disinterests herself in the territories west of the 
Zbrucz, the Horyn, and the Styr, in particular East Galicia. 

(7) The Ukraine guarantees Poland free transport facilities to Odessa. 
Two Polish Ministers to be included in the Ukrainian Government. 


Later The Times, in its issue of the 24th of April, gave an 
authorised summary of these negotiations between the Polish 
Commission of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ukrainian 
Mission, stating that they began so far back as the 10th of March. 
In the fuller account it was specifically stated that ‘the Polish 
Government considers it a matter of the utmost importance to 
conclude negotiations and to proclaim the independence of 
Ukrainia.’ With regard to the proposed frontier, it points out 
that the real effect of the agreement would be the definite renun- 
ciation of East Galicia by the Ukrainians as well as the addition 
of part of Volhynia, including Kovel and Lutsk, to Poland. When 
one remembers what have been the chief subjects of reproach 
and contention between Poland and the Ukraine Nationalists 
in the past it will be seen that the present agreement is not 
by any means superficial, but that it goes deep to the roots of 
all the past grievances. 

All this should have been more consistently borne in mind 
by those critics of Poland wha suspect her of advancing into 
the Ukraine to satisfy her megalomaniac dreams. In truth, one 
has only to scan this Ukraine agreement to realise once for all 
that the Polish troops came into the Ukraine country in the 
character of deliverers to free an oppressed people from a resented 
Bolshevik yoke, 
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There are also very considerable economic consequences, not 
at all unimportant for the rest of Europe. In the economic sections 
of the Ukraine arrangement Poland asked for free transit from 
the Polish frontier to Odessa, and who could doubt what the 
effect of this would be? What has, and had, been the richest 
granary of Russia would then have its stores thrown open to 
the civilised world, and the Ukraine would be able to enter 
into commercial relations which would be mutually profitable 
with other nations. It is sadly beside the mark to labour this 
question of the Poles violating Russian territory or stealing a 
forced march on the Ukraine. It was really the Ukraine that 
called out for help to rescue their country from Bolshevik oppres- 
sion. Their great leader, Petlura, had been in constant touch 
with the Polish Chief of the State, and it was the result of 
their mutual confabulations which led to the agreement given 
above, and to the achievement of a purpose which is of supreme 
importance for the political, and especially for the economic, 
balance of the world. 

How important indeed is the Ukraine from an economic point 
of view may be roughly gathered from the following figures, 
which are drawn from calculations made just before the war. 
The total national income was over 265,000,000/. derived from 
the different branches of industry as follows : 


£ 
Agricultural products ‘ : - , , . 158,000,000 
Livestock . f ‘ ‘ : ; : ; . 26,500,000 
Metals ; : ; $ ; é j : . 23,000,000 
Finished goods for consumption— 
(a) Subject to Revenue tax (excluding the Revenue 
tax) ee , , . ‘ e: SAPS 22,000,000 
(b) Free from. Revenue tax . F , . , 8,500,000 
Mining industry : ‘ ‘ ; - , . 14,500,000 
Poultry F : : : : 3 : : . 3,000,000 
Forestry ; : ; ‘ ; - . 2 ; 4,500,000 
Other sources ‘ : : ; ; F j ; 5,000,000 


It thus appears that the liberation of the Ukraine achieved 
by the Polish troops so far from tending to increase restless- 
ness and disturbance in Europe will have exactly the opposite 
effect, because it should enable important economic resources 
to be placed at the disposal of distressed and hungering peoples. 

But there still remains a style of comment very much 
favoured in certain ‘ advanced * (!) circles in this country, which 
consists in representing the Polish advances as simply designed 
in the interests of ‘ Polish magnates and big estate owners.’ 
Some of those who throw out this objection are hardly open 
to conviction, but, to those who are, it may be worth while putting 
the following points ; 
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First, it must be remembered that Petlura is himself a 
Socialist, and that his government will therefore be radically 
democratic. Further, the population of the Ukraine is chiefly 
composed .of peasants who have shown their radical principles 
both during and after the war, and they would be extremely un- 
likely to welcome an army which was simply a tool in the hands 
of Polish magnates and landlords. On the other hand, the Polish 
Socialists are themselves backing the Polish offensive, and it is 
to be presumed that they understand the actual situation much 
better than their critics who are separated from the events by 
both time and tide. They certainly repose the utmost confidence 
in Marshal Pilsudski, who in past days was their leader and 
founder, and whose radical and broad-minded views have been 
proved on many occasions. Nor, in this attitude, are the Polish 
Socialists unmindful of the economic interests of the people whom 
they represent. They realise, as has been already pointed out, 
that the opening up of the Ukraine will mark a turning point 
in the efforts after a post-war settlement, and that it will attract 
to the cauntry big supplies of raw material, because it will furnish 
the basis for some real exchange between other peoples and the 
Ukrainians which will have the incidental but supremely signifi- 
cant result of furnishing the rest of Europe with cheaper bread. 

From a purely political point of view, then, the retrocession 
of the Ukraine is most important and shows that the Polish 
advance is by no means a wild-cat adventure. It also proves by the 
fact of the warm welcome given to the Polish troops (1) that the 
Bolshevik claim that the whole of Russia desires to continue under 
Soviet rule is not founded upon facts ; (2) that a considerable part 
of the real proletariat of Russia are tired of the terrorism and 
tyranny of Bolshevik Commissaries, and that they desire a régime 
founded on safer and more approved social principles than have 
been evolved by Lenin and his associates. For the Bolsheviks, 
of course, the loss of the Ukraine will be a terrible and reverberat- 
ing blow; they will lose their chief granary, they will be deprived 
of essential minerals, and they will have no access to their indis- 
pensable southern ports. 

How, in the face of all this, can anyone assert that the Poles 
are only out in the Ukraine for the creation of a vassal State? 
It will be noticed, in the transcript given of the agreement, that 
it is set forth that Polish Ministers shall be included in the 
Ukrainian government. If this is the case, it is possible that 
there may be some who will see in it the mark of the beast. To 
them it is wise to point out that it is perfectly well understood 
between the Polish and Ukrainian governments what the refer- 
ence means. The Polish Ministers are not there to dictate but 
simply to give expert advice. 
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‘ By the terms of the agreement,’ says the special correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post, writing from Warsaw on the 9th of 
May, ‘the Poles are to have considerable influence in the con- 
struction of the new Ukrainian Government. While the principal 
Ministerial posts are all to be held by Ukrainians, Polish Vice- 
Ministers, as technical advisers, will do a large share of the work 
of establishing the new Government. The principal considera- 
tion is the railway system, which is to be put into order by Polish 
experts. This is of the greatest importance, as it affects the whole 
question of transportation from Odessa across Ukrainia into 
Poland.’ 

Fixed convictions are difficult to shake, and there are some 
styles of comment on the present situation which appear to defy 
conviction. But the great majority of the population of this 
country, especially the Labour population, which has sympathised 
so much with Poland in the past, will surely admit that the con- 
siderations I have mentioned entirely absolve the Polish govern- 
ment from the charge of cherishing Imperialistic dreams and of 
recklessly disturbing the European peace. 

J. H. Hapuey. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


ITALY TO-DAY 


In spite of the numbers of travellers end tourists—it were well to 
distinguish !—who were wont to cross the Alps into Italy before 
the War, few Continental countries are so little known and so mis- 
understood. Though this was clear to many before the War, 
nevertheless later events have brought out in greater relief the 
depth of ignorance, real or feigned, in all that concerns modern 
Italy and things Italian. 

Of cheap sentimental books on Italian life, of novels depicting 
the Italians not as they are, but as these pestilential writers would 
have them be, that is, men and women with long raven black 
hair and restless fiery eyes, with arms and hands outstretched, 
assuming meaningless attitudes in which a knife generally occu- 
pies a prominent part, in short, vainly gesticulating and relapsing 
into a thousand and one impossible poses—of these Anglo-Saxon 
creations there appears no end. Such works have had, they 
still have, a large sale, though it is enough for an intelligent person 
to scan the first few pages in order to discover the basis of vulgar 
prejudice, misplaced sympathy and general superficiality with 
which they have been put together. On any further inquiry as to 
the qualifications of their author, the dissatisfied, sceptical and 
by this time restless reader will generally end by having his worst 
suspicions and fears confirmed, he will discover that the writer 
in question has passed but a short period, if any, in the country 
and amongst the people whose customs, institutions and manner 
of living he none the less boldly sets out to describe. Indeed, with 
few exceptions—and these appear to be mostly German—the 
trade, manufactures, industries and minerals, as well as the 
national ideals and aspirations of the people, are misrepresented 
if not completely ignored, or comfortably dismissed with some 
high-sounding phrase which may mean anything, merely because 
these subjects are often outside the range of the author’s intelli- 
gence. On the other hand, whole chapters are given up to sickly 
sentimentality, to futile doting on Garibaldi or, if the writer add 
to his other qualities that of a Protestant champion, to childish 
attacks on the Papacy, ridicule of the Italian clergy and similar 
arguments, all of which might have been served up with some 
slight chance of success fifty-odd years ago, but which are 
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sadly out of date and only cause the Italian of to-day to look round 
in vain for someone who might rid him of such a troublesome 
fellow. In short, though these may be the volumes 
that enrich the shops, 
That pass with approbation through the land, 
it certainly cannot be added : 
That bring their authors an immortal fame. 


The hope was cherished by many in Italy that as a result of the 
Alliance Great Britain at any rate amongst the Entente Powers 
would not have been slow to seize the opportunity afforded her 
during the last few years of getting a closer insight into the 
Italian mind, but a fatal course was persisted in, and one of such 
a nature as to have far-reaching effects. The fundamental 
requirement was to send out fit men to fill the responsible posts 
which the occasion called forth, men who would have been capable 
of something more than writing verses no matter however polished, 
men with an eye to serious business, far-seeing and imbued with 
a wholesome desire to understand the point of view of an allied 
people. Instead of such, the peninsula swarmed with emissaries 
who were handsomely and abundantly endowed with all the 
eccentricities, afflicted with all the foibles, possessed of all the 
extravagances, to say nothing of the snobbery, which are easily 
associated with certain products of the Public Schools, or else with 
the exotic aroma of Oxford, or again the atmosphere of the London 
club—charming, delightful and entertaining people in any draw- 
ing-room, singularly adept at skilful dodging round an afternoon 
tea-table so as to succeed in not upsetting any of the tea things, 
thereby provoking the anger of the hostess, all the while con- 
versing elegantly and winning applause upon applause from the 
fair sex but, alas, notwithstanding these and possibly other bril- 
liant accomplishments, proving themselves unmitigated nuisances 
in an office. Hence it were well to inquire into the methods and 
devices of other competitors for Italy’s friendship, granted of 
course that such is worth having, and especially to take into 
account the parallel existing between British and German 
methods. 

First, I must remark that hardly any German, whether an 
emissary of his Government, a commercial traveller, or a modest 
tourist, ventured to cross the Alps without a reasonable knowledge 
of the Italian language: again, German literary figures of the 
present age had often made a particular study of the efforts of 
modern Italy, treating the subject with the same impartiality and 
thoroughness as when they were dealing with the Italy of the 
past. Such an attitude could not but serve to develop the relations 
which existed before the War between the two peoples. 
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The following table illustrates the value of the importations 
into Italy in 1912 of Germany, Great Britain and France : 


ImporTaTiIons into ITaty rn 1912, my Iratran Lime. 


— From Germany Great Britain 


Boilers, machinery ine 

and in pieces) z 78,452,000 30,722,000 5,502,000 
Tron and steel (worked) . 65,059 ,000 18,753,000 7,938,000 
Optical and mathematical 

instruments and elec- 

trical apparatus . a 55,718,000 6,450,000 5,993,000 
Hides, tanned 3 ; 32,094,000 4,695,000 13,270,000 
Coal and coke ‘ E 32,022,000 | 310,940,000 — 
Silk fabrics, etc. . - 19,319,000 4,743,000 16,738,000 
Woollen do. ‘ : 18,322,000 15,455,000 6,602,000 
Haberdashery 18,009 ,000 8,786,000 7,830,000 
Clocks, coe and gold 

trinkets . 17,628,000 _ - 1,767,000 
Copper, brass and bronze 

work . 16,872,000 495, 7,854,000 
Sulphur and silicas : 5,783,000 25,9 20,000 —: 
Inferior woollen goods . 9,099 ,000 056, 35,016,000 
Cast iron for aes oxi 

poses 7,414,000 — 
Cotton fabrics fn ; 11,189,000 193, 1,459,000 
Dried fish . \ : _— ,501, 3,451,000 
Precious stones s ; 15,263,000 — 13,115,000 
Oxen . * ‘ a as 8,561,000 
Raw silk ; : - — 7,639,000 
Hides, raw . - “ _— 6,850,000 


402,243,000 | 477,292,000 | 149,585,000 


It should be noted that the first ten articles, with the exception 
of coal, consist of goods for the manufacture of which Italy sup- 
plied the raw material, and that though Great Britain holds the 
first place, yet, if due account were taken of numerous other 
articles of secondary importance, Germany would lead by about 
fifty million lire. 

The following figures reproduced from the Rome newspaper 
La Concordia (January 29, 1915) show how the importations from 
Great Britain to Italy of raw material were tending to decline 
in the last three years of the pre-War period: the disastrous 
effects on Italian industry were considerable : 

Importation OF Raw Merats iro Iraty iw Tons. 


—_ 1912 





Tron and steel (rottami di ferro e di acciaio) | 311,530 | 279,196 
Pig iron (Ghisa in pani). . . «| 240,701 | 198,143 
Tron (Leghe ferro metallico) . 4 x 8,798 9,573 
Copper (Rame in pani e rottami) . 2 29,272 27,128 
Lead (Piombo in pani e rottami) . , 14,836 | 10,432 
Zine (Zinco in pani e rottami) P i 11,020 11,254 
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In an instructive article entitled I trattati di commercio, 
written by Signor Alfredo Baccelli in the Nuova Antologia of 
December 1908, the following figures appeared showing the value 
of trade in thousands of lire between Italy and Germany from 
1898 to 1902: 


Germany imports into Italy | 157,237 | 194,064 | 203,422 | 205,614 | 221,761 
Italy exports into Germany | 191,868 | 276,107 | 221,418 | 235,055 | 216,157 


The development of trade between the two countries was note- 
worthy and constant. The most important articles which Ger- 
many sent to Italy were chemicals, dyes, coloured silks, maps, 
skins and hides, iron, steel, scientific instruments and clocks, 
whilst among Italian exports raw hemp, silks, agrumi and fresh 
fruit were the most conspicuous. 

The exportation of both fresh and dried fruit is a very im- 
portant factor in Italian trade, and certainly before the War Italy 
occupied the first place, Spain and France coming some consider- 
able way behind. Here again, Germany was Italy’s best 
customer, for she bought the largest quantity of apples, pears, 
peaches, and almonds. The remainder found its way to Austria- 
Hungary and Switzerland. 

The general tendency of Italian trade during the War period 
may be gathered from the comments on the year 1917 to be found 
in the Annuario published by the Banca Commerciale Italiana 
(June 1919). 


France.—There was a considerable export trade in certain goods, indeed 
it appears that the total volume of trade with this country accounts for 
more than a quarter of the total figures ; explosives formed the chief article 
of importation. 

Great Britarn.—Importation of coal underwent a considerable reduc- 
tion, the figures falling from 6,997,113 tons to 4,563,305 tons; other articles 
also arrived in reduced quantities, such as tinned salmon, wool, machinery, 
copper. On the other hand there was a notable increase in the importation 
of explosives, sundry chemical products, boots, etc.; the exportation of 
silks, oranges and lemons (agrumi), and other articles of an edible nature 
declined. 

Sparn.—Imports were subject to a very noticeable reduction, more 
especially was this the case of articles adaptable for military use or liable 
pol be pen by the Food Control] Department (oil, wool, lead, mules, 

» etc.). 

SwiTzeRLanD.—Owing to the very peculiar position in which this country 
was placed, trade with Italy assumed very important proportions. The 
export trade was very much reduced as a consequence of the stringent laws 
enacted by the Federal Government with a view to hindering the indirect 
sending of provisions to Central Europe, hence # serious falling-off in the 
exportation of silks, woollens, cottons, and articles of food 
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Inpia.—Traffic between Italy and India received a strong impetus owing 
to Italian grain requirements; there was a falling-off in the receipts for 
cotton and jute. 

ARGENTINE.—The tendency of trade was to increase, thanks to the diffi- 
culties of food supplies ; shortage of transports, however, caused a falling-off 
in the arrival of cereals, fresh meat, wool, etc. 

Unitep States.—Importations have assumed tremendous proportions, 
representing about 40 per cent. of the total trade.: The principal articles 
are cereals, cotton, explosives, mineral oils, copper, articles for metallur- 
gical requirements, machinery, flour, coal, boots and shoes; owing to trading 
difficulties the shipment of many articles was less than in the preceding 
year. 



























In common with other belligerent nations Italy is faced with 
extremely difficult after-war problems, and it would be indeed 
rash to attempt anything in the nature of prophecy regarding their 
solution. They may be classed as follows : 

(1) The restoration of the Budget to a flourishing state. 

(2) The restoration of money and credit. 

(3) The organisation of industry. 
There are other problems which spring from the above-mentioned 
three. Such are: 


(a) The work of restoration and renovation in the invaded 
Venetian provinces. 

q (b) The transition period in the redeemed lands of the 
, Trentino, Istria and Dalmatia; their eventual transformation 
¢ into Italian provinces. 

(c) The demobilisation of the Army and Navy, of industry and 
the consequent gradual return to the régime of freedom of 
contract. 

(d) The securing of large stocks of provisions and raw material 
as well as the renewal of rail and maritime transport. 

(e) The construction of various public works which are of an 
indispensable nature and contribute not a little towards the 
economic development of the kingdom. 






















It must be admitted that these obstacles appear formidable , 
in a country whose industry has yet to be highly organised and 
consolidated, whose railways still bear witness to the wear and 
tear to which they were subject in war time, whose merchant 
service was anything but adequate before the War, whose lack of 
combustibles and raw material hinders and discourages enterprise 
at every turn, and whose currency inflated and depreciated cripples 
foreign trade. Nevertheless it is advisable to glance at the reverse 
side of the picture. Italy has innumerable resources which admit 
of further development, and the most important is perhaps 
agriculture. The chief difficulty in 1918 seems to have been a 
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lack of farm labourers, artificial manures and seeds, aggravated 
by the deficiency in transport. The following table published by 
the International Institute of Agriculture indicates the total pro- 
duction for 1918 and 1917 together with the average production 
for the years 1912-1916. It should be mentioned that the figures 
for 1918 exclude the area occupied by the invading armies. 





1918 1917 1912-1916 


48,000,000 87,452,000 48,183,000 

1,200,000 1,101,000 1,280,000 

2,000,000 1,608,000 2,050,900 

6,000,000 4,834,000 4,447,240 

17.000,000 19,166,000 23,883,400 

5,000,000 _ 5,234,000 5,186,600 

25,000 24,000 24,800 

800,000 836,500 912,700 

a te 1,200,000 12,594,000 15,514,000 
hectolitres 34,000,000 47,915,000 38,484,300 
. kilogrammes 29,000,000 27,830,000 35,562,000 





There was much speculation in agricultural land, and many 
properties passed into new ownership, changing hands at high 
prices; notwithstanding the difficulties of the moment, modern 
and improved methods of cultivation became widespread. The 
Government bought motor tractors and other implements in 
large numbers from the United States. Very much remains to be 
done in the way of reclaiming and draining malaria-stricken areas 
and reafforestation. 

Industry in Italy has made gigantic strides during the last 
few years, and there has been a great improvement both as regards 
the quantity and the quality of the goods turned out. Few indeed 
are aware of the speed and rapidity with which the losses in 
artillery and munitions were made good after the Caporetto 
reverse. 

Mining also was subject to appreciable development, further 
lignite fields were discovered, and the output of the rich iron mines 
of Elba, Val d’ Aosta and Sardinia considerably increased. 

Amongst textile industries, that of wool continues in its 
upward career, though others have languished. 

The lack raw material harassed manufacturers of chemicals 
and of paper: the development of hydraulic and electric power 
continued at a rapid rate. 

Further comfort may be derived from the figures denoting the 
value of exports and imports for the first nine months of 1919 
recently published by the Ministry of Finance : 
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(Thousands of lire.) 


Importations Exportations 


January . : ; : 1,602,288 225,652 
February . A A “ 1,390,167 260,818 
March ; ‘ - P 1,541,109 305,848 
April : ; z ; 1,570,093 303,797 
May . ; ‘ ‘ 1,280,689 293,661 
June : : ; ; 2,077,796 406,252 
July : . ‘ 1,113,556 368,848 
August ‘ ‘ : : 1,120,950 461,622 
September . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,257,599 563,491 


The figures indicating the value of trade with the various 
States are available for the first six months of the year. It 
appears that the import trade with the Argentine has in a large 
measure decreased, and that the increase of exports affects the 
United States, Great Britain and Switzerland. 

Both sets of figures are important, for though the value of 
imports remains abnormally high, nevertheless the tendency to 
increase receives a much desired check, whilst the figures for 
exportations betray a constant and steady tendency to increase ; 
again, it should be called to mind that the period which they cover 
Was a stormy one, owing to the number of strikes as well as to 
the trouble due to the international situation. 

On the other hand the increase in experts is due in great part 
to agrumi and agricultural produce which were affected but little 
by the strikes. 

Exports (thousands of lire). 


U.S.A. Switzerland Great Britain 


January . P ‘ : 7,299 21,094 37,669 
February ‘ 3 5,708 24,913 34,722 
March . : 4 ‘ 9,532 31,509 50,047 
April . : ri ‘ 11,861 29 ,038 32,988 
May X ; ; : 20,299 39,934 39,947 
June ; ‘ és ‘ 25,738 60,585 64,711 











Having thus gained some insight into the commercial resources 
of Italy, having hurriedly glanced at her trade situation, her 
industries, the state of her agriculture, and remembering that 
before 1914 Germany was far and away the best customer, that as 
a consequence of the War much of this trade has drifted into other 
channels, and given that her resources are many and admit of 
further development—it is lawful to inquire whether Germany 
will not consider it worth her while to seize every opportunity 
whereby she may recover so important a market, so valuable an 
ally. Any attempt at answering this question must be preceded 
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by a survey of Italy’s actual position in the realm of international 
politics and her situation as a member of the Entente. 

It should be called to mind that sympathy for Germany was 
very strong during the period of neutrality, certainly among the 
intellectual classes, that Italy’s entry into the War was due in no 
small measure to the efforts of the agents of the Entente, and 
more especially of the French Freemasons, who, adopting every 
means at their disposal, were not slow to profit from the 
innumerable mistakes in which the Government of Vienna had so 
stubbornly persisted whenever dealing with the Italian population 
of the Empire. A year after the declaration of war on Austria- 
Hungary, the Rome Cabinet, yielding to the pressure exerted by 
the new Alliance, formally declared war on Germany, which step, 
due to the stern logic of events, met with the silent consent of the 
Italians, the Germans affecting to attach but little importance to 
it, and in their heart of hearts well pleased that, on this occasion 
at least, no one could accuse them of being the aggressors. 

The Armistice having been duly signed and the Peace Congress 
having fixed its headquarters, at Paris, it was not long before the 
Italian delegates found to their grief the difficulty of reconciling 
the vital interests of their country with those of their Allies, 
more especially France, encouraged by the bombast of President 
Wilson. Indeed, the Entente soon became for the Italians ‘a 
huge-sized monster of ingratitudes.’ The Peace of Versailles left 
Italy disappointed and humiliated at every turn; with it the 
Entente virtually ceased to exist, if it had ever existed for any- 
thing beyond the interchange of complimentary telegrams between 
the various representatives and the holding of banquets under the 
most favourable climatic conditions, and the uttering of dull 
platitudes in after-dinner speeches. With it, however, History 
does not alter its inflexible march. 

The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before us. 


In the light of subsequent events it is hard to believe that the 
politicians who preside over the destinies of Great Britain and 
France could have been aware of the state of public opinion in 
the peninsula, or it may be just conceivable that they held and 
still cling to an exaggerated view of the extent of the German 
débdcle and have no idea of the solidarity of the German people. 
Be this as it may, the resurrection of a nation which holds together 
after having defied the world for four and a half long weary years 
is tolerably certain, and towards this end the divisions, disputes 
and bickerings of her enemies contribute not a little. 

A mere glance at the Peace Treaty is enough to reveal two 
thirds of its clauses as incapable of fulfilment with the best will in 


the world and likely to be rendered all the more so by the actual 
382 
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trend of events; indeed, the exactions of to-day will, in the very 
nature of things, become the friendly transactions of to-morrow. 
This being granted, then both Italy and Germany have every- 
thing to gain by playing the waiting game, and it will not be the 
inclusion of 180,000 Germans of the Upper Adige which will 
suffice to set them at loggerheads—nay more, both nations now 
rank as proletarian, and, as is more usual amongst the poor than 
amongst the rich, will mutually help one another, with what 
further results it would be dangerous to conjecture. It would 
be rash even to suggest that Italy could or would adopt an 
antagonistic attitude towards Great Britain, France and the 
United States, inasmuch as, until Germany regains one particle 
of her former prosperity, she will be dependent on these countries 
for raw material so essential to her industries. It is equally not 
to her interest to be a party towards any further humiliation of 
the Germanic power, a policy which, prompted as it is by the 
vivid nightmare of a rapid German recovery, denotes a sign of 
weakness and not of strength, and is likely to defeat its own 
purpose in due season, calling to mind as it does the old prophecy 
uttered in Venice as long ago as 1510, 


Gallorum levitas Germanos justificabit. 


The mingled feeling of regret and surprise at certain attitudes 
which the British delegates thought fit to adopt at Versailles 
requires special examination. It was a deeply rooted opinion 
with the Italians that Great Britain had ever stood for the cause 
of freedom ; this and manifold other ideas concerning Britain and 
the British have, it must be acknowledged, undergone consider- 
able modification. Still the sympathy for the British as a people 
is widespread, and it is thoroughly realised that in many cases 
the wire-pullers of haute finance, more often than not of an alien 
race, are responsible for much of the mischief which unhappily 
tends to estrange the two nations, and it is fondly hoped that a 
change may be brought about for the better. The colonial com- 
pensations due to Italy in Africa and elsewhere according to a 
clause of the Treaty of London will afford Great Britain an 
excellent occasion to show her appreciation of the sacrifices Italy 
has made during the War, and it should not be beyond the powers 
of her representatives to convince France of the advisability of 
lending an ear to the voice of reason. 

Whilst the Western Powers are still engaged in proclaiming 
the evils of that very Imperialism of which they themselves are 
the pioneers, are still engaged in merrily ‘mopping up’ islands 
and allotting territories regardless of the very principles for which 
they claimed and are still claiming to have fought, whilst all this 
is being done, as if Italy were not existent, were not even the 
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‘ geographical expression ’ of Metternich, whilst would-be English- 
men are busily arraigning Italy in the Bankruptcy Court, the 
German looks quietly on, biding his time with characteristic 
patience. He at least has grasped the value, the possibilities, 
the virtues, the faults of this much-despised nation of forty million 
souls! He appreciates the difficulties of her diplomatic position 
past and present, and envies the feats of her soldier-sons, the 
patient builders of the mountain roads, the skilful designers of 
slim naval craft, and sighs that these and sundry other factors 
were lately arrayed against him: and he determines to make a 
bold bid for the friendship of a people which others have failed to 
keep, of a nation whose ‘ choice and master spirits’ innumerable 
have played so weighty a part in the history of mankind, 


whose names on earth 
In Fame’s eternal records live for aye! 
y 


EDUARDO P. GINISTRELLI. 
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THE SIEGE OF TROY: 


4 ROMANCE OF MEDIEVAL FICTION 


Cinderella and Puss in Boots are in disgrace in the nursery. 
But the President of the Board of Education allows Ivanhoe and 
The Last of the Barons to the schoolroom. The spirit of the 
compromise was dear to the Middle Ages. Its childlike mind, 
eager for tales of incident and credulous, longed to have its 
stories authenticated as true. The craving had to be satisfied. 
Deft craftsmen, who supplied the literary entertainment of 
the medieval public, sought or created historical backgrounds 
for their romances. Where they could penetrate to some Latin 
source, they probably believed in its genuineness as devoutly as 
their hearers or readers. Where no such source could be dis- 
covered, they did not hesitate to shelter their inventions under 
the imaginary authority of some real or fictitious person. So 
respectable is the antiquity of the practice that it justifies the 
indignation of Mrs. Gamp at the ‘ Bragian ’’ impudence of those 
who denied the existence of her friend. With all reverence be 
it spoken, the ancient family of Harris contributed largely to the 
power and popularity of medieval romance. None of the three 
great cycles is free from their influence. Archbishop Turpin 
was an historical personage. But when his so-called chronicle is 
cited as the contemporary authority for the deeds of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins, he at least stands godfather to a member of the 
family. Walter Calenius rightly holds a place in our Dictionary 
of National Biography ; yet it is feared that his ‘ very ancient 
book in the British tongue,’ from which Geoffrey of Monmouth 
professed to. draw his traditions of King Arthur and of Merlin, 
may connect either the Venerable Archdeacon of Oxford, or the 
chronicler, or both, with the same prolific clan. Still more 
ancient scions of the same stock were the accepted authorities for 
the immense romantic literature which interpreted classical 
antiquity to the medieval world, made its heroes household 
words, and established Hector and Alexander the Great, in the 
minds of thousands before and after Caxton, as two of the three 
best and worthiest of Paynims. The history of the birth and life 
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and death of Alexander is mainly based, not on the contemporary 
but lost account of the Callisthenes who accompanied him to 
Asia, but on that strange collection of traditions, legends and 
fables which the unknown author, commonly known as the false 
Callisthenes, swept together from the Western world, from Egypt 
and from the Far East, and which was interpreted to Europe in 
the Latin tongue by Julius Valerius. Still more unmistakeable 
members of the family are Dares the Phrygian and Dictys the 
Cretan, who were for centuries the accepted authorities for the 
true history of the Trojan War. They, and not Homer, wrote 
the medieval Iliad. Few literary forgeries can have enjoyed a 
triumph so complete and lasting. It was not till the eighteenth 
century that their authority was overthrown. 

Intimately associated with the success of these two literary 
impostures is one of the most remarkable of literary robberies. 
For many centuries Guido delle Colonne appropriated to himself 
the great Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte More, assumed the 
credit of popularising the works of Dares and Dictys, and 
impressed himself on the medieval mind as the chief author of 
the Trojan version of the Iliad. Nor is the detective excitement 
altogether absent. Almost simultaneously, M. Joly and Dr. 
Hermann Dunger, with infinite skill and patience, unravelled the 
crimes. It is true that the forgeries were literary and not com- 
mercial—true that the theft was not of jewels but of an author’s 
reputation—true that the detectives were not dealing, at the peril 
of their lives, with cornered ruffians. Yet even on this lower 
plane of human interest, the story may seem worth the telling. 

The histories of Dictys the Cretan and Dares the Phrygian 
purport to be contemporary records of the Trojan War. In their 
Latin form they really belong, though their dates are disputed, 
to a much later period. The favourite opinion now seems to be 
that Dictys was written in the fourth century A.D. and Dares in 
the sixth century A.D. or possibly later. Whether the original 
language of either or both was Greek, or whether they embody 
new facts drawn from sources which have perished, are questions 
which have been much discussed. In their extant shape, both 
books are elaborately ‘documented’ in order to establish their 
authenticity, and account for their late discovery. A letter and 
prologue prefixed to the Ephemeris Belli Trojani explain that the 
work was composed by Dictys who accompanied Idomeneus to 
the War, was inscribed in Punic letters on tablets of linden-bark, 
enclosed in a tin case, and buried with the author in his sepulchre 
at Gnossus. There it remained for centuries undisturbed. But 
in the thirteenth year of the Emperor Nero an earthquake broke 
open the tomb and disclosed its contents. The manuscript was 
taken to Rome, where, by the Emperor’s orders, it was trans- 
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literated, or translated into Greek. From this version it was 
faithfully rendered into the extant Latin text by Septimius, who 
sends it to his friend Aradius. The Daretis Phrygii de Excidio 
Trojae Historia is less elaborately and more plausibly ‘ docu- 
mented,’ but it invokes more illustrious names in support of its 
authenticity. In the Iliad the name of Dares occurs as that of a 
priest of Hephaestus at Troy, and to him or to a namesake 
antiquity attributed a lost Phrygian Iliad. This hint the forger 
utilises. In the prefatory letter Cornelius Nepos explains to 
Sallustius Crispus that he had found the manuscript at Athens, 
written in the handwriting of Dares himself, and that he had 
now translated it into Latin in order that readers might judge 
which was the more reliable authority on the Trojan War—Dares, 
a Trojan, who kept a journal of what he himself saw, or Homer, 
a prejudiced Greek, who was born years after the siege and was 
condemned at Athens for his folly in making the gods fight with 
men. In these critical days the elaboration of the deception 
would arouse suspicion. But similar devices to secure authority 
for literary inventions were both ancient and various. An early 
example is Euhemerus in the fourth century B.c. who, in support 
of his attempt to rationalise mythology, invented the column and 
inscriptions reared by grateful Cretans to their Kings, Uranos, 
Chronos and Zeus. To the second century A.D. probably belongs 
Antonius Diogenes, who claims remote antiquity for his lost 
romance of The Incredible Things beyond Thule by describing 
it as inscribed on tablets of cedar-wood and buried in the tomb 
of the wife of the imaginary narrator at Tyre, where it was dis- 
covered by Alexander the Great. An almost exact parallel to 
the Dictys story is supplied by the contemporary history of the 
alleged discovery of the Gospel of St. Matthew in the tomb of 
St. Barnabas under a cherry tree in the Island of Cyprus. These 
solemn literary frauds amused and delighted Rabelais. Was not 
the genealogy of Gargantua himself discovered by Jean Audeau 
in a meadow which he had, near the archway, under the olive 
tree, as you go to Narsay? In digging a ditch, the spades of the 
diggers struck upon a tomb so vast that its ends were never dis- 
covered. In the middle of the tomb, under a row of bottles 
arranged like ninepins, was discovered a manuscript, ‘ smelling 
strongly, but no sweeter than roses.’ It contained the genealogy 
of Gargantua, inscribed not on paper, or parchment, or wax, 
but on the bark of an elm tree. 

But the Middle Ages were not the Renaissance and men of the 
twelfth century were less critical than Rabelais. The genuine- 
ness of Dictys, and still more certainly of Dares, was devoutly 
and even enthusiastically received. Satisfied that in the two 
impostures they possessed the testimony of real actors in the actual 
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scenes that they described, medieval writers criticised the Iliad 
by the test of the accuracy of.its facts. More intent on matter 
than on form, they had not the literary sense which distinguishes 
between a fine work and a poor one. They treat Homer as an 
historian rather than as a poet, reproach him for his poetic 
licences, condemn the improbabilities of his account, and reprove 
him for the falsification of history. For centuries Dares and 
Dictys were regarded as the trustworthy authorities on the events 
of the siege of Troy. Chaucer in Troilus and Criseide (i. 46) 
ranks Dares and Dictys with Homer as historians of the ‘ Trojane 
gestes,’ and in the Hous of Fame (ll. 1455-80) Dares and Dictys 
both appear among those who bear up the burden of the fame of 
Troy. Though he does not himself, apparently, accept the view, 
Chaucer quotes the opinion that 


Omere made lyes, 
Feyninge in his poetryes, 
And was to Grekes favorable; 
Therefor held he hit but fable. 


Nearly two centuries later, Marsh printed (1555) an edition of 
Lydgate’s Troy-Book. He describes it as the ‘onely true and 
syncere Cronicle of the Warres betwixte the Grecians and the 
Troyans ... wrytten by Daretus a Troyan and Dictys a Grecian 
both souldiers and present in all the sayde warres.’ Though the 
statement is a publisher’s advertisement, it expresses the opinion 
that was generally held. At the close of the sixteenth century 
(1595) Sir Philip Sidney discusses in his Apologie for Poetrie 
whether poetry or history is the ‘ more doctrinable.’ He opposes 
the ‘fained Aeneas’ of Virgil to the ‘real Aeneas of Dares 
Phrygius,’ without any suspicion that no contrast existed because 
both were equally ‘ fained.’ None of the thousands who accepted 
the authority of Dares and Dictys doubted their authenticity. 
Still further were they from suspecting that many of the state- 
ments attributed to their mythical guides were not made by them 
at all. But that belongs to a later part of the story. 

The pretensions of Dares and Dictys were accepted. It was 
the universal opinion that they gave accurate and impartial 
accounts of the Trojan War. Their own literary merit contri- 
buted nothing to their success, for Dares at any rate has none 
whatever. Written in bad Latin, his chronicle is a bald dry 
statement of details. Beginning his story with Jason and the 
Golden Fleece, he describes the first capture and plunder of Troy 
by the Greeks, the slaying of King Laomedon and the abduction 
of his daughter Hesione. Priam returns to find the city in ruins 
and his sister a captive. After rebuilding Troy with more than 
its former magnificence, he holds a council of chiefs. There it is 
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determined to send an embassy to demand the restoration of 
Hesione. When the insulted ambassador returns with a curt 
refusal, an expedition is fitted out under Paris to harry the Greek 
coasts. The abduction of Helen is thus represented as a fair 
act of reprisal. The war begins. A description of the principal 
actors precedes the story of the actual struggle. The portraits 
are feebly drawn. But on the assumption that they were based 
on the notes of an eye-witness, the Middle Ages were interested 
to learn that Hector stammered slightly, and had a squint—a 
defect which must have added terror to his swordsmanship; that 
Aeneas had merry black eyes; that Helen had very shapely legs, 
@ tiny mouth, and a mole between her eyebrows; that Polyxena 
had a long neck, tapering fingers, straight legs, and the smallest 
and most beautiful feet in the world. Once embarked on the 
siege, Dares is as meagre and dull as possible. With mechanical 
precision the identical sentences recur : ‘ the time had now come 
to join battle : so-and-so led forth fhe armies; terrible was the 
slaughter; night put an end to the conflict.’ Circumstantiality 
of detail is the strong point of Dares. He supplies lists of the 
Trojan allies, of the Greek chiefs, of the number of ships that 
each equipped, of the warriors whom each of the principal heroes 
slays. He records the ten truces and their duration, noting that 
seven were asked by the Greeks and three by the Trojans. He 
states that the war lasted ten years six months and twelve days. 
He gives the total losses of the Greeks at 886,000 men, and of the 
Trojans at 676,000. He tells us that Aeneas departed with 3040 
followers on board the same twenty-two ships which had carried 
Paris on his fatal expedition. Hector is the hero of the siege, 
as prudent and moderate in council as he is gallant in the field; 
in Troy the most beloved by man, woman and child, and in the 
Greek camp the most feared. Second only to him is Troilus. 
The character of Achilles is blackened. He is represented as an 
unfair fighter, and, for the sake of Polyxena, a traitor to the 
Greek cause. Throughout, Dares will have nothing to do with 
the intervention of gods and goddesses. Every event is rationally 
explained or attributed to human agencies. He will not even 
aliow the mechanism of the horse. The Greeks are treacherously 
introduced into the city through the Scaean gate, over which is 
painted a horse’s head. 

Dares profited by his literary defects. The very baldness of 
his chronicle seemed to give internal evidence of strict adherence 
to the truth. The Middle Ages to some extent suspected the 
superior style and composition of Dictys. They could not resist 
the dry and precise circumstantiality of Dares. or their literary 
purposes, his meagreness of statement was a merit. He supplied 
not only historical facts but a complete epitome of the war, 
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together with a Table of Contents and an Index of Proper Names. 
Romancers could take his canvas, set it in the gorgeously decora- 
tive framework of chivalry, fill in his outlined figures, and group 
them in the haphazard fighting which suited the fashion and 
taste of the day. It flattered the national pride of Western 
Kurope to regard Homer as prejudiced and Dares as impartial. 
Their championship of the cause ofthe ‘ thrice-beaten Trojans ’ 
was more than a chivalrous sympathy with the vanquished. It 
was founded in their own history. As a Trojan, Dares belonged 
to ithe race from which Western nations boasted their descent. 
Filial piety prompted them to prize his contemporary record as 
the most ancient of their national archives. The claim to Trojan 
ancestry was not a poetic fiction or a literary affectation. To a 
Frenchman, a Norman, or an Englishman it was as much an 
article of patriotic faith as it was to an Italian, that the founders 
of their race and power were Trojans. The desire to link them- 
selves with Rome was reinforced by the Latin tradition in litera- 
ture and by the ascendency of the Church. Politicians, even if 
they attached little value to the belief in itself, recognised that it 
might serve a useful purpose. It helped the process of amalga- 
mation. No alien race had conquered ‘England; Saxon and 
Norman both claimed Trojan descent. So also, through the long 
wars with France, both the English and the French Kings, who 
ruled the divided territory, traced their lineage back to common 
ancestors. In England traditions of a Trojan origin long survived 
the growth of a more exclusive national spirit, and lingered into 
the sixteenth century. Apart from literary utility and patriotic 
pride, the works of Dares and Dictys appealed strongly to the 
Middle Ages on the side of religion. Both rationalised Homer 
by attributing divine interventions to human agencies. For 
Christian nations it was difficult to accept the historical truth of 
the Homeric poems on any other lines. They were unable to 
reconcile gods and goddesses with the revelation of the Bible. 
To them the polytheism of Greece was devil worship. They 
could not treat as graceful fancies the control which the greater 
powers of Olympus exercised over human destiny. Sterner 
methods were needed to tear up deep-rooted popular beliefs. 
Deities which were strong enough to be worshipped were ruth- 
lessly suppressed ; the minor powers of air or water or woodland 
might be left in undisturbed possession. Absorbing many of the 
ancient superstitions, transforming others, or interpreting them 
by the light of a sacred text, they were, in dealing with the greater 
divinities, driven into dualism. They personified the Power of 
Evil. Out of the eternal conflict between heaven and hell they 
evolved a new mythology, which, in certain of its aspects, was as 
grotesque as it was grim, menacing and sinister. Nothing tended 
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more strongly to overthrow the authority of Homer as a true 
chronicler of history than his treatment of the intercourse between 
godsand men. On the other hand, scarcely anything contributed 
more largely to the enthusiastic acceptance of Dares and Dictys 
as accurate historians than the exclusion from their narrative of 
all but human agencies. 

When all these circumstances are taken into consideration, 
it is not altogether surprising that Dares and Dictys, the products 
of a late and decadent literature, should have been enthroned by 
the Middle Ages as the contemporary authorities on the Trojan 
War. But in the middle of the twelfth century neither they 
nor their story was known to the multitude whose judgment 
makes or mars the fortunes of books. They had yet to be thrown 
-into the popular forms which reached the widest possible public. 
Mere translation into the vulgar tongue was not enough ; it would 
have left their histories dull and unintelligible. The great mass 
of people could not conceive of other types of individuals or of 
other conditions of society than those with which they themselves 
were familiar. The world was too young and self-centred to 
make the effort. Even if any medieval writer had possessed the 
learning to piece together the minute details required for the 
reproduction of Trojan times and feelings with scrupulous exacti- 
tude in costume, habits, customs and conditions, his labour would 
have been wasted. For his contemporaries the result would have 
been lifeless. Shakespeare might make the Greeks and Romans 
known to the Elizabethan age by seizing on elemental truths of 
human nature which are universal and independent of time. But 
the medieval romancer was only in rare moments a genius. In 
dealing with classical antiquity he chose the easier task of trans- 
planting the Trojan story into the world of the Middle Ages. 
His originality lay in the skill with which he transformed classical 
heroes into medieval knights, or cast the society of Greece and 
Rome into the mould of feudalism, or steeped the whole romance 
in the picturesque idealism of chivalry. He knew no other way— 
in the circumstances there probably was no other way—in which 
to give vividness, actuality, interest to his story. Whatever may 
be thought of his methods, the romancer was a true pioneer of 
the Renaissance. His quaint anachronisms are committed with 
an unconsciousness of his crimes which gives them the charm of 
childlike simplicity. Neither he nor his hearers distinguished 
stages or degrees in antiquity. Today was to them vividly 
present. But in the dim region which lay behind their daily life, 
their memories, or their own traditions, the ages were confused. 
All the actors in the history of the remote past were classed 
together as the Ancients, whether they were Pagans, Jews or 
Christians. No incongruity was felt when in the Roman de Troie 
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of Benoit de Sainte More, Calchas is represented as Bishop of 
Troy, or when Troilus carries a shield with his heraldic bearings 
of two lions rouge on a field argent, when Neoptolemus receives 
the arms of his dead father and is made a knight, when all the 
clergy of the Bishopric attend the funeral of Hector, or when 
Diomede fights with the sleeve of Cressida fastened to his helm, or 
conducts her to the magnificent tent of her father which had 
belonged to the rich Pharaoh who perished in the Red Sea. 

Somewhere between the years 1175 and 1187, Benoit de 
Sainte More seized upon the dry chronicles of Dares and Dictys. 
Careful to acknowledge their contemporary evidence as his source, 
whether he borrowed their facts or invented his own, he wove 
them into his metrical Roman de Troie. In the Teubner edition 
Dares occupies 52 pages, and Dictys 113. The poem of Benoit 
consists of 30,108 lines, five times the length of his two original 
authorities put together. For three-quarters of his version he 
relies on Dares. In the last 6000 lines, as he is careful to state, 
he supplements him with Dictys. Similar expansions of material 
characterise many medieval romances. Benoit has more than 
his full share of the fertility of fancy and of the ingenuity of 
invention which were needed to convert the bare hint of a name 
or a detail into hundreds of lines of a romance. He also possesses 
to a marked degree a graceful ease of versification. He may not, 
perhaps, be compared with the unknown author who conceived 
the simple austere dignity of Roland, or with the genius, be it of 
one or of many, which endowed the Arthurian legends with their 
human interest and imperishable soul. But he stands in the front 
rank among his fellow craftsmen, and it was in a moment of true 
inspiration that he created the character of Cressida and told 
the tale of her fickle love. His Roman was prodigiously popular 
in all European languages. Copies of it multiplied. It was 
adapted, rendered into prose, dramatised. It founded a school. 
It was expanded by the grafting of fresh developments like the 
Enfance d’Hector in the fashion of other popular romances. It 
was Benoit’s Roman which gave Hector his place on playing cards. 
It coloured the imagination of the Middle Ages. In literature it 
left an enduring mark, for it influenced the work of Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Henryson, Caxton, and Shakespeare. 

The credit for none of these things fell to Benoit de Sainte 
More, the text of whose poem was printed for the first time by 
M. Joly in 1870. Yet the Roman de Troie deserved a more 
kindly fate. It is a vivid commentary on the medieval mind. 
Benoit was well aware of what his public wanted, and set himself 
to meet the demand. He knew their scientific curiosity, and 
there is a touch of Marco Polo in his quaint geography and the 
phantasies of his natural history. He locates with definite 
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particularity the territory of the Queen of the Amazons; he 
invents the ‘ dindialos,’ trapped in the East by a dogheaded people 
called the Cynocephales, of whose skin, glowing with every colour 
of every flower, is made the mantle of Briseide, hemmed by the 
fur of the still more mysterious beast that lives by the river of the 
Earthly Paradise. He knew the passion of his contemporaries 
for the marvellous. Unable to use divine interventions, he finds 
a substitute in the mechanical inventions of the ‘ wise poets.’ 
Neither magic nor enchantments nor fairies are prominent, though 
Morgan le Fay flits across the canvas as a lover of Hector and 
the giver of his horse Galatea. On the other hand, there are, in 
the spirit of the Arabian Nights, the eagle made of gold which 
_ flies as naturally as if it were alive, the magic mirror, the growing 
tree with golden trunk and leaves of gold and silver, the ever- 
burning lamps that are never trimmed or extinguished, the instru- 
ments which of themselves discourse sweet music. He knew the 
taste of his public for luxury and magnificence. He gratifies it 
by descriptions which in their Oriental splendour recall memories 
of the Crusades. The armour and the weapons are cunningly 
chased, the trappings of the horses gorgeous—rich prizes for the 
victors. Still more magnificent is the apparel of the knights 
when they have doffed their mail—the feathered hats of the Greek 
Ambassadors adorned with the plumage of rare birds from India, 
or the silken robe, embroidered and bejewelled and woven in 
Saragossa, which Hector wears when he rides Galatea to meet 
Achilles in the Greek camp. He knew also the medieval passion 
for building. In restoring Troy from ruins, or in rearing a shrine 
for the body of Hector, he gratifies their love of beauty in civil 
and religious architecture. The centre of the new Troy, the 
circumference of whose walls, pierced by six gates, is a three 
days’ journey, is the castle of Ilium, with its keep, its wells, its 
chapel, cloisters and vaulted chambers, and its great hall with 
the dais at the end. ‘Troy is a feudal fortress; the ranks of its 
society are feudal ; its defenders and assailants breathe the feudal 
spirit, tempered on occasions by the ideals of chivalry. The 
heroes fight not from chariots, but on horseback. Fighting is the 
main business of their lives. Though it is imterrupted by 
intervals of truces which are used to vary the subject, it is neces- 
sarily monotonous and often becomes tiresome. Yet here and 
there, in the wilderness of repetition, occur touches which dimly 

suggest the picture-making power of Villehardouin. 
In his love episodes Benoit finds another absorbing interest for 


his public. The scenes are cleverly distributed, dispersed through 


the poem in such a way as to break its monotony. Four principal 
types seem to be distinguished. There is the hot temperamental 
passion of Medea for Jason, the deep affection of Andromache for 
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Hector as the father of her children, the coquetry of Cressida, and 
the virginal love-at-first-sight of Polyxena for Achilles. It is 
Cressida, or, as he calls her, Briseide, who is Benoit’s most 
original creation. Her subsequent fame gives his treatment of 
the story a special interest. 

Dares mentions Briseide among the principal figures in the 
Greek camp. But apart from her description,’ he says nothing 
about her. In all probability he meant her for Briseis, the girl 
of whom Achilles was deprived by Agamemnon. But he does not 
tell that story, and so robs Achilles of the excuse for his sulkiness. 
The name of the girl occurs only in her portrait. Benoit leaves 
her, as he found her, in the Greek list, though in his version of 
the story she is Trojan born, and, when the siege began, living 
in Troy. He follows with some closeness the description of 
Dares, though he makes significant changes. Briseide, he tells 
us, was beautiful, neither too little nor too big; her skin was 
white as the lily or as the snow on a branch. Her eyebrows had 
the mischance to meet at their birth. Her wit was sprightly and 
nimble. In figure she was graceful and in her countenance 
modest. Well was she loved, and well could she love; but her 
heart was inconstant. She was of a simple, kindly nature, and 
in almsgiving she was generous. The changes (in italics) are 
few. But they are skilful. The girl in Benoit’s hands becomes 
ready of speech, open-handed, and fickle. Some 8000 lines inter- 
vene between her portrait and her first appearance in the story. 
At the end of what seems to be the seventh battle, a truce is 
agreed. The Greeks and Trojans parley for the exchange of 
prisoners. Calchas, the renegade Trojan priest who, in conse- 
quence of the oracle’s prophecy that Troy would fall, had joined 
the Greeks, demands that his daughter, Briseide, should be sent 
to him from the city. Priam consents. Then for the first time 
we learn, not only the parentage of Briseide, but that she lived 
in Troy, and that she and Troilus loved each other. They spend 
their last night together in tears, despair and happiness. They 
swear eternal constancy. Briseide prays that she may die rather 
than leave Troy which held all that she loved on earth. In the 
enemy’s camp among the hated Greeks she will ever be true to 
Troilus. 

With the breaking of day comes the hour for parting. Perhaps 
only with a romancer’s love for an inventory, perhaps with an 
instinctive truth to human nature, or perhaps with conscious art, 
Benoit describes minutely how the girl arrays herself in her finest 
robe and her famous mantle and, as he is careful to add, packs up 

2 Here are his words: ‘Briseidam formosam, non alta statura, candidam, 
capillo flavo et molli, superciliis junctis, oculis venustis, corpore aequali, affabilem, 
verecundam, animo simplici, piam.’ 
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all her apparel. The heavy-handed plagiarist, Guido delle 
Colonne, mars the grace of the story. Except by weeping, the 
Briseide of Benoit had no desire, even in her grief, to disfigure 
herself. But Guido turns her into a passionate Sicilian woman, 
who tears out her hair, and furrows her cheeks with her nails till 
the blood runs in streams, like lilies and roses mixed. According 
to Guido, also, it is by the order of Priam that she arrayed herself 
in her best clothes. More true to the character which he is creat- 
ing, Benoit dispenses with any royal commands, and relies on the 
instinctive wish of a young and beautiful girl to make a favourable 
impression. The Trojan ladies grieve for the departure of the 
weeping Briseide: molt en plora dame Heleine. ‘Troilus rides 
moodily at her side to meet the Greek escort. With quaint 
simplicity, and with less art than Shakespeare, who lets a hint 
of the future fall from Ulysses, Benoit warns his audience that 
Briseide will prove inconstant. He moralises on the character 
of her sex. Soon will the girl be comforted. A woman’s grief 
seldom lasts. If she weeps with one eye, with the other she 
laughs. Rarely, as Solomon well knew, is a faithful woman to 
be found. But Benoit is not a preacher. There is no hint that 
he desires to change the charming constancy to fickleness which 
he alleges against women. He does not, like Guido, sermonise. 
Briseide is handed over to the Greek escort. Now it is 
Diomede who rides by her side. The contrast is well chosen. 
Troilus is truly of the breed of Hector, second only to his brother 
in prowess, courtesy and generosity. Diomede is a fine fighter, 
but false to his promises, a bad master to his servants, rough and 
violent in temper. He at once falls a ready victim to Briseide’s 
beauty. As he is escorting her to her father’s tent, he speaks 
to her of all his deeds, and declares his love. She answers that 
she can peither refuse him nor agree to him at that time. Not 
otherwise could her heart answer. Then Diomede rejoices that 
he has not been utterly rejected. Arrived at the tent of Calchas, 
as he helps her to dismount he captures one of the gloves which 
she was holding in her hand, and she suffered him sweetly. Face 
to face with her father, Briseide upbraids him for his treachery 
to the Trojans, and entreats him to return with her to his own 
fellow-countrymen. He refuses, because he knows that the city is 
doomed. The Greek leaders make much of Briseide. They are 
struck by her beauty—molt est bele, co dient tuit ; they question 
her of those within the city; they promise that she shall be to 
them as their own daughters. Flattered and excited, recognising 
that her father’s decision is final, she begins to reconcile herself 
to her new surroundings. Day by day Diomede’s passion grows 
hotter. He can neither sleep nor eat. Many times he requires 
of her her love. She answers wisely, giving him hope, yet without 
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certainty. Meanwhile the battle has been renewed, and Troilus 
again and again seeks out his rival. Their fortunes vary. Once 
Troilus is unhorsed, and Diomede sends the captured steed to 
Briseide as the prize of victory. But at last Troilus has his 
revenge. He strikes Diomede to the ground, taunts him with 
Briseide’s fickleness, and leaves him wounded nigh to death. 
The stricken Greek is borne to his tent. There, for the first time, 
Briseide visits him, nurses him til] his wound is whole, and then, 
with a sigh for Troilus, yields herself to the passion of Diomede. 
Her name does not occur again in the poem, and Troilus, who, 
after the death of Hector, becomes the Trojan hero of the siege, 
meets his fate at the hand of Achilles. 

It is this episode which suggested to Boccaccio and to Chaucer 
the subject of a poem, to Henryson a continuation in which the 
hideous penalty of leprosy punishes the girl’s inconstancy, and to 
Shakespeare the subject of a play. In Benoit’s sketch nothing is 
said of the wooing of Briseide by Troilus; they appear on the 
scene as lovers who possess each other’s love. The interest centres 
on subsequent developments. It is otherwise with his great 
successors. With the hands of masters they cast Benoit’s faint 
suggestion into moulds of their own making. Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato is an impassioned chapter of autobiography. His 
Griseida, whom, like Chaucer, he makes a widow, is an impersona- 
tion of his own beloved and faithless Fiametta, Maria d’ Aquino. 
He himself is the ‘ love-destroyed ’ Troilus. The points in which 
Chaucer and Shakespeare resemble or differ from the original 
sketch in the Roman de Troie are too familiar to require to be 
indicated here. Their direct indebtedness can scarcely be 
doubted. 

The credit for what was in its day a great work passed from 
Benoit de Sainte More to Dares and Dictys, or to Guido delle 
Colonne. The first part of the loss was mainly the fault of Benoit 
himself. He was at once over-honest, and, in his anxiety to 
establish his veracity, not honest enough. In the preamble to 
his poem he explains his method and why he has adopted it. 
Homer, he says, was a marvellous clerk, a man of great learning 
and worth. But he was born a hundred years after the gathering 
of the Greek host. It is not therefore surprising that he made 
mistakes. He was not at the siege. But he falsified history, 
and his representation of the gods and goddesses as fighting for 
or against mortal men was an untruth (desverie) and marveillose 
folie. This was recognised at Athens, and it was only the high 
honour in which Homer was held that saved his book from formal 
condemnation. But there was an authority which was trust- 
worthy because it was the work of an eye-witness. Dares wrote, 
ou the spot and day by day, the events of the war in which he 
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himself took part. His manuscript record was found by 
Cornelius, nephew to Sallust, while he was studying at Athens, 
and when he was rummaging in a chest—here Benoit outdoes the 
forger in particularity of detail—in search of a grammar. This 
manuscript Cornelius faithfully translated into Latin. Dares then 
is the guide whom Benoit will carefully follow. But he warns 
his hearers that he will not deny himself the pleasure of adding 
alcuen buen dit, or any pretty fancy that occurs to his own mind. 
This is clear enough. He does, in fact, follow closely the outline 
drawn by Dares. He also cites him as his authority 63 times— 
the calculation is that of M. Joly—for dates, numbers, facts, 
events, speeches. Sometimes, though one word may be expanded 
into 100 lines, the reference is correct. But in nearly half the 
- cases it is his own inventions which he authenticates by refer- 
ences to imaginary statements of Dares. One instance, which 
Shakespeare has made famous, will suffice. Benoit, with the 
Centaur in his mind, invents the dreadful Sagittary, a monster 
covered with hair like an animal—in its upper part a man, 
from the navel downwards a horse. Its eyes blaze like the open- 
ings of fiery furnaces; it deals death with its darts; and, like our 
own tanks, it strikes terror into the Greek hosts. For this creation 
of his own imagination Benoit refers to Dares ; but not the faintest 
hint of it is anywhere to be found in that author. The same 
process is repeated again and again. No one who reads the 
Roman without any knowledge of the Latin writer would suppose 
that Dares was the baldest and driest of epitomisers. In the 
Middle Ages men did not verify references. They took Benoit 
at his word, and when they copied his poem they thought that 
they were copying Dares. 

As Benoit dwindled, Dares waxed. The final extinction of 
the trouvére was brought about in 1287 by Guido delle Colonne, 
who translated the Roman into Latin prose, and sent it into the 
world as his own version of Dares and Dictys. Guido abridged 
some portions of the original and added a few unimportant points. 
But nine tenths of his Historia Trojana is taken, without any 
acknowledgement of the debt, directly from Benoit de Sainte 
More. No doubt the offence was far less heinous than it would 
be today. Men were little interested in the personality of a 
writer: they were only concerned with what he had to say. 
Moreover, translation was almost regarded as authorship, and it is 
barely possible that, in the manuscript from which Guido worked, 
the name of Benoit had already been removed from the passages 
in the poem where it occurs. One thing seems probable. Guido 
had not before him the Latin works of Dares and Dictys. If he 
had, poor Latinist as he is, he could hardly have repeated the 
many errors of Benoit. He hands on, to take a single example, 
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the mistake of making Cornelius Nepos the nephew of Sallust, 
and Lydgate follows him. Still more difficult is it to believe that, 
with Dares before him, he could have accepted the many false 
references by which Benoit authenticates his own inventions. Not 
only does Guido pass them, but he adds to their numbers. It is 
Guido, for example, who fathers on Dares Benoit’s description of 
the Hall of Beauty. 

Dull though it is, Guido’s Latin version of the Norman- 
French romance added immensely to the popularity of the Trojan 
Iliad. It was translated into all the languages of Europe, includ- 
ing French. It was from Raoul Lefévre’s French version of 
Guido, as Dr. Sommer has established, that Caxton worked. 
Here, at last, Guido met with retribution. Lefévre makes no 
mention of his name. But Guido’s fame was already firmly 
established, as well as that of the two impostors whose reputation 
he had greatly enhanced. He was the ‘ maister’ whom Lydgate 
englished into verse ; he was the ‘ wise clerk ’ on whose rendering 
of Dares and Dictys is founded the Gest Hystoriale : by Chaucer 
he was enrolled in the Hous of Fame among those who bear up the 
burden of the fame of Troy; to three great masters of literature 
he suggested a subject which fired their creative imaginations ; by 
his work was indirectly inspired the impassioned verse of Robert 
Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid; by Caxton he was honoured 
in the first English book to be printed. His literary success and 
his popular influence were great; yet, except as a translator, he 
had no claim to either. The honours justly belong not to the 
Sicilian lawyer, but to the Norman trouvére, Benoit de Sainte 
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THOMAS TRAHERNE: 
HIS OUTLOOK ON LIFE 


BETWEEN the covers of the Centuries of Meditation lies a spiritual 
kingdom. It has a close affinity with certain other kingdoms 
of the spirit, and the wanderer who crosses that threshold is 
conscious of an atmosphere in which some devout men of the 
same period had their being. Herbert, Vaughan and Crashaw, 
all three lived in a spiritual home not very different from this— 
a cloistered peace. But less than any of these was Traherne 
touched by the great world outside. 

The literary adventurer in the seventeenth century has much to 
distract his thoughts. He is not very far removed from the 
greatest age of English literature: the thunder of the Eliza- 
bethans still rumbles on the distant hills, and a far-off reflection 
of their lightning lights up the dimmer and frailer poetry of their 
successors. The sweet singing of the Caroline lyrists tugs at the 
heart. Little poems, frail and exquisite as butterflies, are blown 
about the streets, and the sound of a lute comes from the tavern. 
From the churches the voices of the divines roll forth in sonorous 
periods. It is an age when preaching is an art and priests write 
literature. The people, tired perhaps of the indecency of the 
theatre, have turned to the Church for that mental excitement 
which would seem to be necessary to those who live in great 
cities. The lonely music of Milton sounds from the heights, 
as if in answer to the far-away echoes of Shakespearean thunder. 
The diarists record the scandalous incidents of the Court, and the 
country is edified by a display of licentiousness, ribaldry and excess 
which has never beer surpassed. But no hint of this diverse 
world appears in the writings of Thomas Traherne, except an 
echo of the Metaphysical School, something of the tortuousness 
of Donne, the tranquillity of Herbert. 

The wanderer in this motley world of roundhead psalms and 
cavalier marching songs, majestic prose, obscene comedy, delicate 
lyrics and sublime poetry, meets a rustic priest in whose eyes 
burns the flame which proclaims him one of the brotherhood of 
mystics—that serene band who stand apart from the turmoil of 
the seventeenth century ringed with the white light of peace. 
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He beckons, and with the sign of the Cross flings open the doors 
of his kingdem, and the wanderer stepping over the threshold is 
conscious of a world as remote from the actual life of the time, 
from history, art and politics, as though these things had never 
been. He stands in a valley of sublime beauty, spangled 
with myriad flowers. The voices of nature, brooks and bird- 
songs, the sound of wind and the thunder of surf, are blended 
and lost in another sound—a strange and all-pervading harmony 
—as if these were only a few of the instruments in some far-off 
celestial orchestra. And the wanderer, straining the ears of his 
soul to catch the meaning of that strange, sweet music, turns 
with a question to the priest, who answers with child-like sim- 
plicity—-‘ The harps of Heaven.’ 

After listening awhile to the heavenly harping, which drowns 
the voices of earth so that bird-song and the rune of the sea and 
the wind soon lose their precious earthly meaning, their individual 
poetic significance, the wanderer turns to the flowers that star 
the grass. Earth’s flowers are so excellent, their appeal so personal 
and intimate, that the soul, a little bewildered and lost, drowned 
and deafened in the music of eternity, turns with longing to these 
little tokens of its earthly happiness. But the flowers of the 
mystic are jewelled chalices, filled with sacramental wine. Red 
rases wet with dew, emblematic to the lover of the grace and 
fragrance of his beloved, in the transcendental gardens of 
mysticism are cold and scentless jewels dedicate to the worship 
of God. The tall, white lilies, heavy with golden dust, are candle- 
sticks at the foot of the Throne of Grace. The poppies burning 
in the ‘ orient and immortal wheat’ are flames on God’s altar. 
And all the delicate flowers of spring, so intimate, lovely and 
caressing, little flowers beloved of the poets—daisies, daffodils, 
violets sweet as Juno’s eyelids, eglantine, thyme and starry wild 
rose—which ure bound up with the tenderest thoughts of man 
and are dear as the kisses of children, the smiles of the beloved, 
become for the mystic merely a pattern in the ecclesiastical 
embroidery, a beautiful design woven for the glory of God into 
the garments of earth. 


Out of the red-brown earth, out of the grey-brown streams, 
Came this perilous body, cage of perilous dreams, 


and man who is of the earth earthy, who adores the earth for 
her sensuous appeal, who is grateful to the sun for the warmth 
of his beams, to the sea for its wild and pagan mystery, who 
loves or hates his fellow-creatures for their individuality, may 
well find in the ardent abstractions of Traherne a strangely 
bewildering substitute for the human ties which bind him to the 
world. The image of Aphrodite rising from the sea, sea-born, 
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enchanted, alluring, with the mystery of the sea in her eyes and 
the beauty of the sea in her body, calls with a subtle appeal to 
the lover and poet in the heart of man: but the mystic sees only 
God brooding upon the waters. The restless, whispering, haunted 
sea, which for the poet is seething with drowned passions, 
wild hopes and winged dreams, in whose depths lie golden galleons, 
dead kings, enchanted weeds, and pearls and painted fish, is for 
the mystic but the mirror of eternity. Traherne, who speaks of 
nature with ardent love, sees her as a glittering jewel, not as a 
living soul. She appeals to him intellectually or spiritually rather 
than sensuously, and his attitude is more appreciative than ador- 
ing. He notes her manifestations and draws conclusions from 
them, as if she were a wonderful work of art, a picture painted 
by the Master Hand, er a poem hiding a heavenly secret. The 
pageantry of earth never leaves him speechless with a sense of 
his own spiritual unworthiness or ignorance. It would seem, 
indeed, to add to his spiritual complacency. He could gently 
moralise under the midnight sky, and it is only when he reaches 
out beyond the confines of earth that he attains the greatest height 
of his poetic inspiration. ‘Stars sweetly shedding to my pleased 
sense On all things their nocturnal influence,’ conveys an attitude 
of serene and tranquil contemplation very different from the awe- 
struck pain of Hamlet’s consciousness of a ‘ roof majestical fretted 
with golden fire,’ or that intimate and beautiful whisper of Blake 
-——‘ speak silence with thy glimmering eyes And wash the dusk 
with silver.’ Even the oft-quoted—‘ You never enjoy the world 
aright, till the sea itself floweth in your veins; till you are clothed 
with the heavens, and crowned with the stars,’ which captivates 
the mind with its poetic grace and has been claimed as containing 
“the essence of everything that has been said by the poets who 
have sung of the relation between the soul of man and the spirit 
of nature,’ betrays the complacent attitude of the man whom the 
stars have never laid under a spell, who has never heard the 
whisper of the sea in his heart. 

Traherne’s spirit soars above the warmth and colour and 
passion of earth into eternity. The harps of Heaven throb through 
his prose and his thoughts are luminous with starry dust, but 
of the poetry of earth, her delicate, hidden soul, which she reveals 
to her elect, poets and shepherds and those who go down to the 
sea in ships, he knows nothing. 

He is as far removed from the intimate spirit of nature as 
he is from the beating heart of humanity. He will not acknow- 
ledge man’s kinship with ‘ the red-brown earth, the grey-brown 
streams.’ ‘ Your enjoyment of the world is never right till every 
morning you awake in Heaven,’ he says; but those who love 
the earth with the passion of the lover and poet know that it 
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is enough to awake in her arms. ‘ This little cottage of Heaven 
and Earth,’ beyond whose bounds even the Titanic imagination 
of Shakespeare did not seek to stray, was to Traherne but a 
censer smoking in the blue mists of eternity before the Throne 
of God. He quotes the answer of the wise men of Greece to 
Amasis, King of Egypt, who asked ‘ Quid pulcherrimum?’ but 
in spirit he is very far removed from that ancient wisdom which 
knew the beauty of the world. 

The pipes of Pan are drowned in the ringing of church bells, 
and it needs a greater mystic than Traherne to hear that haunting 
earth-music which is the sound of the sorrow of the world and 
the sound of her exquisite joy. The chants of Palestrina could 
not drown that sound for Blake. He knew that the Tree on 
which the Son of Man was crucified might once have sheltered 
a Dryad. He has the sublime mysticism which reaches beyond 
the stars to the heart of God’s pity and descends into the depths 
of Hell where chains of misery bind the broken-hearted to the 
wheel of life. 

‘Piping down the valleys wild,’ Blake is the eternal Pied 
Piper, and our feet dance to his music because he knows the 
secrets of the earth. The silver-washed dusk and the lonely dawn 
are his sisters, and the lambs and the birds his children. He 
looks with his burning gaze into the eyes of passion, and sin does 
not affright him. He blows bubbles of crystal song for children, 
as airy and pure as the soul of childhood. He knows—none better 
—the secret of the shadows of earth, the ghouls and goblins of 
darkness which haunt the human spirit—poverty, crime, disease 
—those sinister shapes of whose very existence Traherne would 
seem to be unaware. It is Blake’s knowledge of the stuff of life 
which gives him this power of twisting the heart-strings. He 
has the true poet’s vision. It is the lack of this knowledge which 
makes Traherne’s appeal so limited. 

Traherne, so brimming with happiness, so anxious to bestow 
this priceless gift on others, is impotent to impart his joy. So 
pure and rare a mind cannot face the facts of life. It must of 
necessity transfigure and glorify the stuff of which life is woven 
into something new and strange : aged men into ‘ immortal cheru- 
bims. And young men glittering and sparkling angels and maids 
strange seraphic pieces of life and beauty.’ He shows almost a 
wilful perversity in ignoring the dark threads in the tapestry. 
He would have us believe that the pattern is all white and golden, 
scarlet and blue and silver, glowing with deep, pure colours, like 
stained-glass windows. The grey threads of sorrow, the black 
threads of despair, the blood-stained threads of anguish, shrivel 
away in the flame of his mysticism, and though he burns with a 
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fiery, impersonal love for his fellow-creatures, he knows nothing 
of their heart-aches, their groaning, their bitter tears. 

All great poetry speaks with the voice of truth, and the greater 
the poet the nearer he is to the truth at the core of life. He 
cannot see life more beautiful than it is, but he sees it with a 
clearer vision than do those who are denied his spiritual ‘insight. 
Religion and love from time immemorial have been the two great 
sources of inspired art, and it is a significant fact that the latter 
theme has inspired the greater poetry. The reason is not far to 
seek. In dealing with sexual passion a poet is writing of life 
as he sees it. To the ancient Greeks love was winged, innocent, 
ethereal ; and so Shakespeare sees it, so Shelley. And the young 
lover, aflame with a passion which is as much spiritual as physi- 
eal, knows that their vision is true. He, too, has seen the winged 
and dazzling purity of the spirit of iove. And though he may 
turn aside to dally with lust and proclaim as true prophets those 
in whose pages that creeping figure takes the place of the golden 
radiance of Eros, in his secret heart he knows that theirs is a 
false vision. 

The religious poet is on a different plane. He is not striving 
to look at life, to catch a glimpse of her hidden spirit of wonder. 
He endeavours to look beyond life into the white light of eternity ; 
and those who are not like-minded with himself can only wonder 
that he should be so concerned with that which lies outside time 
and space. 

There is a sublime calmness in the way in which Traherne 
dismisses this same matter of sexual passion, as if he were quite 
unaware of its strange and awful potency, as if he had never 
guessed (as, indeed, he probably never had) that here was one 
of the golden keys that unlock the gates of dream, the only key 
whereby a great part of mankind attains a fleeting glimpse of 
the vision of beauty. ‘ Suppose a curious and fair woman. Some 
have seen the beauties of Heaven in such a person,’ he says with 
gentle tolerance, forgetting that such visions have changed the 
destinies of nations. The leaping flame that burns in great epics, 
that flickers still in portraits of long-dead women, that lives im- 
perishable in words of immortal beauty, has never seared his 
soul. Traherne had another key to the gates of dream—the 
mystic key of religious ecstasy. The flame in his soul was not 
that which leaps about the roots of life: it was the steadfast 
radiance of faith. Artistically and humanly speaking, this is 
where he seems to fail. The poetry of earth, the language of 
passion, are impregnated with light and warmth ; in other words, 
with that atmosphere which is the breath of life in art. ‘ They 
love 3 creature for sparkling eyes and curled hair, lily breasts and 
ruddy cheeks,’ he says with mild wonder, and proceeds to enumer- 
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ate the hypothetical qualities of every child of Grace, for which 
alone apparently a woman should be loved. It is the speech of 
a man who hag been denied a vision of that puissant beauty which 
came into the world with Eve; to whom, therefore, the greatest 
art of all ages must be inanimate, who would miss the poignancy 
of the greatest poetry of love, and would underrate the anguish 
of the human heart. Marlowe’s vision of delicate virginity, girls 

Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 

Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love, 


would have left Traherne untouched. Neither its poetic grace, 
nor its subtle enchantment, would have penetrated to the fast- 
nesses of that lofty spirit. 

But the key of religious ecstasy undoubtedly unlocked the 
ivory gates for Traherne. He is both mystic and poet, but it may 
be questioned whether he would have been a poet had it not 
been for the mystic flame which set his soul on fire. No other 
poet of his time shows so little regard for tradition. There is 
scarcely a hint in his work that he cared for the great poetry 
of the past. He might never have read a line of Shakespeare, 
and it is probable that Shakespeare did not touch his imagination. 

Traherne’s verse gives an impression of unstudied artlessness ; 
as if he were so concerned with the matter that the manner must 
needs take care of itself. As indeed the manner does. There 
is a spontaneity, a fresh impromptu grace, in his style, which 
to a twentieth-century reader possibly constitute his greatness. 
Here is a writer so on fire with love of his subject that his natural 
speech becomes poetry—the flame is so pure that the vessel glows 
with a great light. After the lapse of more than two cen- 
turies a wind seems to blow from his pages, a wind of icy fresh- 
ness and purity—as though it had travelled over wide and frozen 
spaces, over uncharted seas. His style is the natural expression 
of a crystal purity of mind, and glows with an inward light as 
if his thoughts were luminous. 

More than any other writer, Traherne conveys an impression 
of dwelling upon the mountain-tops of thought, of being inde- 
pendent of the common needs of life. Even Thoreau does not 
seem to have reached this complete detachment of spirit. It is 
as if the rarefied air of his mountain-top were meat and drink to 
him; or at least as if the meals of which his humanity would 
force him to partake were sacramental feasts. He would break 
his daily bread as though it were the Body of God. So from his 
mountain does’Traherne survey the world, and if he has not the 
clear vision of the poets in the cities who ‘see life steadily and 
see it whole,’ he has an ethereal and radiant vision of what he 
would have life be. 
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The sources of Traherne’s inspiration are not far to seek. His 
naturally contemplative, pure and gentle nature found a refuge 
in the Anglican Church. Her calm and dignified utterances were 
his spiritual refreshment, and the performance of her rites and 
ceremonies @ satisfaction of the practical side of his nature. 
Though he would appear to owe little or nothing to his English 
predecessors, it is more than probable that he was acquainted 
with contemporary religious poetry. But the Scriptures are the 
sea from which he gathered his delicate shells of thought—coloured 
though they are with his own radiant and graceful personality, 
they are yet murmurous of their nativity; scarcely a page that 
does not reverberate with echoes of the Psalms, the Book of the 
Revelation, or the Song of Solomon. But the terror of the Old 
Testament, the darkness, despair and bitterness of heart, cast no 
shadow over his tranquil spirit. He has never seen God as the 
Prophets of old saw Him, as the Psalmist saw Him. Even the 
cry of the dying Christ has scarcely reached his ears. Though 
his mind was so steeped in the Scriptures that the speech of 
tragedy must often have been on his lips, he would seem to 
have had no conception of Jehovah of the thunders, and from the 
calm heights of his belief in the mercy of God he could contem- 
plate even Hell with equanimity. 

The mystic torch was early alight in Traherne’s soul. What 
@ poignant and haunting pictrre of childhood—the little, serious, 
eager child grieving ‘ that the world was so empty,’ at four years 
of age reasoning with himself about God; a little later finding 
his soul and coming into his inheritance of imagination! ‘ When 
I heard of any new kingdom beyond the sea, the light and glory 
of it pleased me immediately, it rose up within me, and I was 
enlarged wonderfully . . . when the Bible was read, my spirit 
was present in other ages.’ ‘ Felicity’ is the name he gives his 
ideal. It conjures up a vision of grave, austere beauty. Sandal- 
shod and tranquil-eyed was the goddess he worshipped. Her 
grey robes shimmered among ‘silent trees and meads and hills.’ 
Her inseparable companion was Traherne’s ideal of manhood, a 
being he called a ‘ Magnanimous Soul,’ and they linked hands 
about him in his short passage through time. One seems to see 
him with the spirit shining through his earthly frame, his gaze 
always fixed on unearthly presences, spare, austere and noble, 
fearless of heart and brave of speech, delicate-minded in an age 
of coarseness ; as if the grey robes of his goddess of Felicity were 
veils that hid the world, as if the voice of her companion were 
a music that drowned the shouting of the market-place. 


FRANCES TOWERS. 
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WILLIAM COWPER 


THERE is much to be said for an association like the Cowper 
Society which is united by common admiration of a great writer. 
For a great writer is a great benefactor of mankind, and it is fitting 
that those whom he has benefited should evince their gratitude 
by honouring and cherishing his memory. And how can they 
do so better than by reading his books and inducing others to 
do so? In his books a great writer has built for himself his best 
monument, a monument more enduring than any of bronze or 
marble ; for while bronze and marble decay, noble thoughts ex- 
pressed in noble language live in the hearts and minds of men, 
passed on from generation to generation immortally: they are 


jewels 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever. 


Therefore it is well that those who revere the genius of Cowper 
should meet from time to time to pay homage to his memory. 
If a writer is to be judged by the pure unalloyed pleasure he has 
given, and the beneficent influence he has exercised, few writers 
have deserved that homage better than Cowper. The secret of 
his power lies not so much in originality of thought, breadth of 
intellectual outlook, or brilliancy of wit, as in the essential good- 
ness and sweetness of his character, qualities which speak for 
themselves from every page that he wrote. Hence the Cowper 
Society will never need to defend the character of their favourite 
author against the censures of the world by pleading the eccentrici- 
ties of genius as an excuse for the frailties of the man. 

The life of Cowper was blameless: it is fully recorded, the 
record is public, and so long as he retained possession of his 
admirable faculties, not a single act or word of his stood in need 
of apology or defence. 

But Cowper was more than a good man : he was also a very 
lovable man, which implies qualities that are unfortunately 
not always united with simple goodness. For a great poet may 
be a good man without being very amiable. That was, if I am 
not mistaken, true of two of our very greatest English poets, 
Milton and Wordsworth. Both were pre-eminently virtuous, pure 
in their domestic relations, animated by an abiding sense of their 
high calling, conscious of their great talents, and acting ever 
under a sense of the responsibility which that high calling and 
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those great talents imposed upon them. Yet they passed through 
life rather admired than loved by those who knew them. There 
was a certain austerity about both which repelled the endearments 
of ordinary life. Of both of them it might be said, what one of 
them said of the other, that his soul was like a star and dwelt 
apart. We admire the splendour and the steadfastness of the 
stars, but we hardly love them; they are too solitary, too far 
removed from this little green earth of ours on which our human 
joys and hopes and affections are centred. Our dear Cowper was 
not one of these star-like souls. He trod life’s common round 
like a common mortal, sharing its sorrows, and content to enjoy 
its simple pleasures—the beauties of nature, the society of books, 
the converse with friends. And he possessed that link with his 
fellow-men which Milton and Wordsworth conspicuously lacked, 
a delicate sense of humour. It may be true that a sense of humour 
implies a perception of the weaknesses of others, and a certain 
pleasure, even a malicious pleasure, in their exposure; yet after 
all in this imperfect world such weaknesses exist, and is it not 
better to observe than to ignore them? For by observing them 
and subjecting them to the battery of gentle ridicule we may help 
to cure them, which we cannot do so long as our eyes are blind 
to their existence. Be that as it may, it is just in virtue of this 
perception of human weakness that we feel ourselves more akin 
to a writer endowed with a sense of humour than to one who is 
absolutely destitute of it; since we all, or at least most of us, are 
conscious of manifold imperfections, and we have more in common 
with one who understands and shares our infirmities than with one 
who is, or seems to be, completely superior and indifferent to them. 
That, I imagine, is one reason why Plato has touched the heart 
of humanity much more than Aristotle : for in his Dialogues Plato 
has given proofs of the most exquisite comic as well as tragic 
powers, powers which, had they been devoted to the Drama, might 
have created masterpieces greater perhaps than any which the 
genius of ancient or modern times has given to the world. 
But the mind of Aristotle, to all appearance, was as little sensitive 
to the humorous side of life as the mind of Newton: the Greek 
as well as the English thinker might appropriately be represented 
by that wonderful statue in the chapel of Trinity College at Cam- 
bridge, the statue with the 
prism and silent face, 


The marble index of a mind for ever 
Yoyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone. 


I have pointed out one task which the Cowper Society will 
never need to undertake—the defence of Cowper’s character. But 
there is another task which it will also be spared, though it is one 
which, if I mistake not, forms a large part of the functions of some 
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other literary societies: it will never have to spend any time in 
unravelling the author’s meaning from the tangle of words in 
which he has wrapped it up. In a brilliant and, to my mind, con- 
vincing essay on the commonplace in poetry Mr. John Bailey has 
lately drawn incidentally a pathetic picture of the disciples of the 
late George Meredith sitting with wet towels round their heads 
endeavouring to discover what their master meant by some of 
the seemingly finest passages in his poetry. In the case of Cowper 
no such mechanical aids to comprehension are needed. If he 
was not, as in truth he was not, a profound and original thinker, 
he at least thought clearly and expressed his thoughts with perfect 
lucidity : there is not, I think we may say, a single obscure or 
ambiguous sentence in his writings from beginning to end: his 
poetry and prose alike are models of perspicuous and nervous 
English, every word telling, not one of them otiose or superfluous. 
In these respects he is equalled, though not surpassed, by Swift. 
But if in his writings Swift was as clear as crystal, he was also 
as hard : his light was dry, brilliant, and fierce : there was nothing 
in him of the softness, the mellowness, the tenderness which 
charm us in the writings of Cowper. The difference of style flowed, 
as usual, from the difference in the character of the men: the 
one sour, proud, harsh, morose, the other sweet, humble, gentle, 
kindly : each held a mirror up to Nature, but both mirrors reflected 
the faces of the authors. 

If we ask, what are the themes on which Cowper loved most 
to dwell and from which he drew his inspiration, I think 
that we may sum them up as Nature, books, and the domestic 
affections. He loved Nature simply for itself without, like 
Wordsworth, weaving round it a glistering web of philosophic 
thought. The common earth, the common sunshine, the common 
sights and sounds of rural life were good enough for him: the 
winding Ouse with the sedge on its banks and the water-lilies on 
its bosom: the whispering poplars swaying in the breeze and 
mirrored in the tranquil stream : the cawing rooks, the hooting 
owls, the sound of distant bells borne through the clear frosty air 
on winter mornings—these things sufficed for his happiness : he 
had no need to see them transfused and transfigured by 

the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream. 


His descriptions of English landscape make on us much the 
same impression as the paintings of Constable and David Cox : in 
all three there is the pure delight in the beauty and harmony of 
colour, in objects suggestive of nothing but innocence and peace, 
of life spent ‘ far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.’ Such 
scenes, whether painted with the brush or drawn with the pen, 
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have not indeed the unearthly splendour of the landscapes of 
Turner and Milton, those Titanic rivals in the realm of imagina- 
tion : but they have a power to touch and soothe the heart such 
as is lacking in the gorgeous creations of the greater artists. 

As for Cowper’s taste in books I need say little. Without 
being learned, he was familiar from his youth with some of the 
finest models of Greek, Latin, and English literature; he had 
absorbed their spirit, and their influence is apparent in the whole 
classical tone of his writings. Not that he ever consciously 
imitated any of his predecessors; he was far too original and 
too strong to lean on that support of feeble minds, the crutch of 
imitation. But he wrote in the classical manner, first, because it 
was congenial to his temperament, and, second, because he had 
been bred in a classical atmosphere. In him instinct and train- 
ing happily coincided : there was never the least conflict between 
the two; and the result of their harmony is a style which in its 
lucidity, simplicity, and grace is a perfect model of the classical 
manner without once reminding us, as the classical style of 
Milton constantly does, of the idioms of a foreign tongue. With 
all his genius, there is a touch of pedantry in Milton : there is not 
a trace of it in Cowper. 

The last point which I would mention in this brief estimate 
of Cowper as a writer is the inspiration which he drew from the 
strength of his domestic affections. On this also there is no 
need to dwell. The writer of the lines on his mother’s portrait 
and to Mary will be remembered so long as the English language 
is spoken on earth : his place in the admiration, the gratitude, and 
the affection of mankind is secure. But in an age like ours when 
the foundations of domestic life are assailed, either openly or 
covertly, from many sides; when the family is treated as an 
obsolete institution to be abolished in favour of some form of 
sexual communism ; when the very distinction which nature has 
made between the sexes is as far as possible obliterated ; it is well 
for us and for the world to turn back to the pages of a writer 
who has dwelt with moving eloquence on the strength of the 
domestic virtues, the sanctity of the domestic ties, and the 
tenderness of the domestic affections; for fortified, not merely 
by his precepts but by the example of his life, we shall be the 
better able to repel and refute those shallow sophisms which, 
addressed to the basest of human passions, would subvert the 
fabric of civilisation and plunge us back into that savagery from 
which it has cost mankind so many generations of painful effort to 
emerge. 

On the whole we may conclude that the study and diffusion 
of Cowper’s writings are well fitted to promote the cause, not 
only of good literature, but also, what is still more important, 


of sound morality. 
J. G. FRAZER. 








THE MOUNTAIN BIRDS OF SCOTLAND 


SINCE olden times the high hills have exercised a singular fascina- 
tion for mankind. Poets have sung of their grandeur, famous 
writers have vividly portrayed their dark corries and mist-laden 
summits, while by the ancient Highlanders the mountains were 
spoken of with reverence, sometimes even with dread, as being the 
dwelling-places of various spirits, both good and evil. To the 
nature-lover—and more especially to the lover of the wild and 
romantic—the high places appeal with irresistible force, and the 
birds of the hills, birds which would seem to have instilled into 
them some of the poetry and romance of their surroundings, have 
a special charm for the ornithologist. 

By ‘ mountain birds’ I would refer more especially to those 
birds which make the hills their home at every season of the year, 
bidding defiance to the winter storms of wind and snow, and never 
descending to the low country, no matter how severe the weather 
conditions may be. There are but three birds, to my way of think- 
ing, which fall under this latter category—namely, the snow 
bunting (Plectrophenaz nivalis), the ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus), 
and the golden eagle (Aquila chrysaetus). Of the snow bunting 
—the ‘ snow bird’ of the Highlanders—comparatively little was 
known until within recent years. 

Macgillivray—that famous Scottish naturalist—stated during 
the early part of last century that he had met with the snow 
bunting in certain corries of some of the highest Scottish moun- 
tains, but no direct proof of the nesting of the species in this 
country was forthcoming till 1886, when the nest and young were 
discovered in Sutherland. 

It has been my privilege, during several successive years, to 
study the snow bunting somewhat closely in a certain wild and 
desolate corrie, and the more I have investigated its domestic life, 
the more have I been impressed with the delightful personality of 
this songster of the hills. The nesting site of the ‘ snow bird’ is a 
stony corrie lying at a height of between three and four thousand 
feet above sea-level, and here, during the long June days, the song 
of the male bird is heard almost continuously from dawn until late 
evening, when the sun is dipping behind the hills to the north- 
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west. I have spent the night in the corrie and have been roused, 
an hour after midnight, by the wild whistling song of the snow 
bunting, borne down to me in the still morning air from a large 
patch of granite ‘scree’ on the hillside above me where the 
songster had his home. The cock bird in his summer plumage is 
singularly handsome and conspicuous. His head, neck and breast 
are pure white, his wings are of the same colour, the snow-white 
primaries, secondaries and tertiaries contrasting strongly with the 
black feathers on the back and his black bill, legs and feet. His 
song seems to begin in May, and in June is repeated on an 
average two or three times a minute—with short intervals for 
rest and food—from one o’clock in the morning until between eight 
and nine at night! Often when singing the songster is extremely 
confiding, being apparently so engrossed in his song as to be more 
or less indifferent to outside influences. He has certain definite 
points of vantage—prominent rounded boulders commanding a 
good outlook—which he visits, making a stay of some minutes 
at each. Perhaps after singing for a short time the songster 
flies out over the hillside, and sails on upturned wings to the 
ground, the while uttering his song. Unlike the vocal efforts of 
such. near relatives as the yellowhammer and corn bunting, the 
notes of the snow bunting are singularly musical and sweet. 
Beginning in a low key, the song gradually rises till the last note, 
which is loud and far-sounding and, at a distance, is often the only 
part of the song which is audible. It has more than once struck 
me that the snow bunting has some slight claims to be regarded 
as a ventriloquist. Often his song has appeared to me to come 
from various parts of the hillside and it has been hard to locate the 
singer, though possibly this may have been due to local air currents 
or to the movements of the bird itself while in song. Like most 
mountain birds the snow bunting seems to be averse from a hill 
slope having a northern aspect, and the corrie of my acquaintance 
is, for its altitude, singularly favoured in its situation. From the 
cold easterly and north-easterly winds the nesting site is com- 
pletely sheltered, and the June sun shines continuously on the 
corrie from early morning until—about nine o’clock at night 
G. M. T.—it sinks behind the jagged peaks which tower above the 
western seaboard, some fifty miles distant. Though doubtless un- 
aware of the fact, the snow bunting has, stretched out before him 
on a clear sunny day, as fine a view as can be obtained in all Scot- 
land. Nestling near the foot of the corrie lies a small rounded 
lochan, its clear waters, rippled by the soft westerly breeze, reflect- 
ing the sun on their miniature waves. Westward extends a great 
tableland where hundreds of red deer may be seen feeding on the 
hill grass, and beyond this plateau hill after hill rises up in the clear 
blue air until the lofty precipice of Ben Nevis—flecked with snow 
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even on the hottest August day—and the sharp outlines of the 
Knoydart hills denote the end of the mountains and the beginning 
of the wide Atlantic. As far as my observations have gone, the 
nest of the snow bunting is built towards the end of May or early 
in June+the period depends to a certain extent on the weather— 
and the eggs, four or five in number, are laid on a soft bed of grass 
stems anid ptarmigan feathers. The nesting site is almost in- 
variably on @ rough stony hillside, often devoid of the smallest 
green plant for hundreds of yards, and the nest is built in a cranny 
amougst the stones. The hen bird is a close sitter and the posi- 
tion of the nest is well-nigh impossible to discover unless 
through the agency of the birds themselves. Towards the middle 
of June the young are hatched out and are able to leave the nest 
during the first week of July. I remember while at the haunts 
of the snow bunting at sunrise one early July morhing having a 
charming insight into the home-life of a pair. For some time 
the cock sang loudly from the top of a prominent rock but ulti- 
mately dropped down to the ground and began searching for 
crane flies. Having procured a bill-full of these long-legged insects 
with no great difficulty, he now flew a little way up the hillside and 
alighted on a small piece of ground, more or less free of boulders. 
Immediately a young bird—which hitherto I had not observed— 
ran up eagerly and was fed by its father. I succeeded in inspect- 
ing the youngster somewhat closely and found that it must have 
left the nest only a very short time before, as its tail was quite 
undeveloped, and it was capable of flying only a short distance 
before dropping exhausted to the ground. While I was securing 
some photographs of the fledgling the mother bird appeared on the 
scene, and flew confidently up to my feet, uttering sweet tinkling 
notes and endeavouring—though unsuccessfully—to persuade her 
offspring to take flight with her. 

After the snows of autumn have descended on the hills snow 
buntings are still to be met with on the high grounds, and it seems 
to me a matter of some interest that this essentially Arctic bird 
should at the approach of winter assume a plumage considerably 
darker and more subdued than that of the breeding season. In 
summer the male snow bunting is so far like the ptarmigan in that 
both birds have white wings which contrast markedly with the 
darker portions of their plumage; but whereas the ptarmigan 
gradually whitens with the snows the bunting replaces the white 
feathers of the summer with those having tips of russet brown. 

Tn the lonely corrie I have written of, the ptarmigan shares the 
solitudes with the snow bunting, and the hoarse snorting cry of 
this mountain grouse, as he rises at the feet of the intruder and 
flies to some prominent mound or boulder in the neighbourhood, 
has always a sound of singular charm to the lover of the hills. The 
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ptarmigan is a bird having an extremely wide range. It is found 
within the Polar circle—in Lapland—and extends down to Ger- 
many, Switzerland and even to Spain and Italy. It was formerly 
to be found on some of the highest ground in the Lake District, 
but has long been banished from its last strongholds south of the 
Border, though on many of the Scottish hills, and more especially 
on those to the north and west of that country, the white grouse 
outnumbers its darker relative of the lower elevations very con- 
siderably. Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of the 
ptarmigan is its reluctance to descend, in any circumstances, below 
the 2500 foot level, and there are but two conditions which compel 
it to break this strictly observed rule—when, pursued by its enemy 
the golden eagle, it flies blindly in search of safety, and when a 


| heavy snow-fall unaccompanied by wind has descended on the 


mountains. I say ‘ unaccompanied by wind’ advisedly, for no 
matter how severe the storm the ptarmigan remain at their upland 
haunts provided sufficient wind has accompanied the snow-fall to 
sweep bare certain exposed parts of the hills whither the ptarmi- 
gan resort to feed on the young shoots of the ling, Calluna vul- 
garis, and the blaeberry, Vaccinium myriillus. It has always 
seemed to me to be singularly inappropriate that the white grouse 
should be known to science as Lagopus mutus. Such a designa- 
tion infers the ptarmigan to be a bird of silence—an inference 
which is very far from being correct, as any ornithologist, who 
is acquainted even slightly with this bird of the mountains, is 
well aware. In fact, during the nesting season the ptarmigan 
is much more demonstrative than the red grouse, for whereas the 
latter bird flies straight off when disturbed from her nest, and 
betrays no apparent anxiety as to the fate of her eggs, the ptar- 
migan in similar circumstances shows signs of the greatest 
anxiety, as the following picture of the home life of these birds 
will show. 

I was on a certain hill specially favoured by the white 
grouse and was anxious to obtain photographs of the nest and 
eggs of the species. Soon a cock ptarmigan rose, croaking, at 
my feet and flew out over a small corrie, but on reaching the 
vicinity of a snow-field on the further side of the hollow hesitated 
a@ moment before continuing his flight, and alighted on the hill- 
side some considerable distance away. His behaviour led me to 
surmise that he had a sitting mate in the neighbourhood, and 
sure enough, on reaching the spot where the cock bird had hesi- 
tated in his flight, I was gratified to see a hen ptarmigan rise 
fluttering at my feet and disclose a nest containing the full com- 
plement of eggs. The mother bird was almost immediately 
joined by her mate, whereupon both took up their stations on 
some rising ground commanding a good view of the nesting site 
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and kept up a continued though subdued croaking, until I had 
proceeded some distance from their treasures. 

When brooding, the hen ptarmigan is an exceptionally close 
sitter, and I was once informed by a Highland stalker, whose 
veracity I have no reason to doubt, that he had on a certain occa- 
sion extracted an egg from underneath a brooding ptarmigan 
without flushing her from the nest. I myself have built a 
cairn at a distance of four feet from a sitting ptarmigan and have 
erected a camera on this improvised stand without apparently 
causing my ‘sitter’ any uneasiness. It is towards the middle 
of June that the young ptarmigan are hatched out. They leave 
the nest within a few hours of emerging from the shell and are 
able to run actively, hiding in a truly remarkable way at the 
approach of danger. So long as they consider that they are more 
or less concealed they crouch perfectly motionless, but it is diffi- 
cult to persuade them to remain on bare ground while their por- 
trait is being secured. The mother ptarmigan, solicitous even 
of her eggs, becomes doubly watchful after the hatching of the 
young, and I have more than once caused her the most intense 
anxiety by imitating the call-note of one of her chicks in distress. 
This somewhat unkind deception serves only when the ptarmigan 
family are of tender age, but under these conditions I have prac- 
tised it with a considerable amount of success. On one occasion 
I flushed, near a snow-field of large size, a hen ptarmigan having 
with her a solitary youngster and, in order to decoy me from 
her young one, the mother bird fluttered forward, feigning injury, 
until] she reached an almost perpendicular wall of rock, up which 
she somehow scrambled until she was perched on a shelf immedi- 
ately above me. She remained there perfectly motionless, and 
as I was anxious to obtain some photographs of her I essayed 
the imitation of the call-note of a ptarmigan chick in distress. 
The effect was instantaneous; the mother bird showing signs of 
great agitation, so that, losing her footing on the narrow ledge, 
she fell some distance before regaining her balance and flying 
down to my feet. 

Living as they do on the highest and least frequented grounds 
the ptarmigans have few enemies, but one there is which brings 
to these mountain birds the greatest terror and apprehension—I 
refer to the golden eagle. Often—-almost daily—while on the hills 
1 have seen far up in the sky the dark inscrutable form of the eagle 
as he soared over hill and corrie with supreme grace, utilising the 
air-currents in a masterly manner and covering large stretches of 
ground with never a movement of his powerful wings. I have seen 
him swerve towards a hill top and drive before him, as if for plea- 
sure, its population of ptarmigan, which flew wildly and without 


method before their dreaded and relentless enemy. I have seen 
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him, disdaining the terrified birds, now wing his way to another 
hill across the valley, and here too cause commotion and panic in 
the ptarmigan world, the alarmed croakings of the mountain 
grouse being clearly audible to me in the valley beneath. It is 
but rarely that an eagle is actually observed to capture a ptarmi- 
gan. I have seen the king of birds pursue an individual from 
a covey of these fugitives and, just as he appeared about to strike, 
swerve abruptly in his flight and turn his attention to another 
ptarmigan. I have frequently come across a white grouse which 
had been struck down by an eagle and left untouched on the 
ground, and at times this mountain freebooter has been known 
to amuse himself a considerable time with a ptarmigan which 
he had captured. Rising to a great height the eagle drops his 
prey—dquite lifeless by this time—and then hurls himself down. 
ward, recapturing the prize near the surface of the earth. A 
stalker once related to me the following interesting experience. 
He was engaged in dragging a stag from a burn, when he heard 
close beside him the splash of some object striking the water. 
Imagining that one of his brother stalkers had thrown a stone 
in his direction, he looked up, and to his surprise saw an eagle 
sailing skywards above him. The bird had evidently dropped 
the ptarmigan with the intention of overtaking it again before 
it reached the ground, but on catching sight of the stalker, had 
suddenly checked the swoop before overtaking his prey. 

Unlike his near relative the osprey, the golden eagle is more 
than holding his own in the Northern and Western Highlands, 
and there are few deer forests of any size but can boast of at 
least one eyrie on their ground. I heard recently of a stalker 
in Ross-shire who had shot no fewer than eight of these birds 
during a single winter. Being to a great extent independent 
of the weather as regards his food supplies, the eagle is an early 
nester, and as early as the 27th of January I have seen a bird 
carrying a large fir branch to the eyrie. If the nesting site be 
comparatively low and sheltered, the nest is repaired in early 
March—the same eyrie is often resorted to for many years in 
succession—and the eggs are laid before the end of the month. 
Although naturally a most timid and unapproachable bird the 
mother eagle at the nesting season loses much of her shyness and 
at times will show the greatest courage in guarding eggs or newly 
hatched young. I have seen her when disturbed glare fiercely 
over the edge of the eyrie and refuse to take wing until absolutely 
obliged to do so. It has been time and again stated that the eagle 
will show fight in the defence of her young, but in my some- 
what extensive experience of the bird IT have never once known 
her venture to attack after she had risen from her nest. 
Usually, on taking wing she rises in spirals to a great height 
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and ultimately takes up her station on some prominent stone on 
the opposite hill face, where she remains motionless, though in- 
tently watchful, during the time her eyrie is in danger. After 
her young have reached the feathered stage the mother ceases to 
betray the same anxiety on their account, although one or other 
of the parent birds is usually to be seen soaring in the vicinity 
of the nest. The number of eggs laid is almost invariably two, 
but one of the young birds generally disappears in a most mys- 
terious manner when a fortnight or three weeks old. It is, in 
fact, the exception rather than the rule to meet with two fully 
matured-eaglets in an eyrie, and this is the case generally when 
the feeding is plentiful—for instance, when the eyrie is near a well- 
stocked grouse moor. So far as my experience goes, eagles prefer 
the red grouse to the ptarmigan as food, and I have very rarely 
seen one of the latter birds at an eyrie. Mountain hares are often 
captured and borne screaming aloft, and rabbits—when plentiful 
in the neighbourhood—are taken in large numbers. Occasionally 
I have met with the remains of squirrels and stoats at an eyrie, and 
even mice and small birds. 

For a period of close on three months the young remain in 
the nest but show remarkable powers of flight on their first excur- 
sion from the eyrie, and having once launched themselves into 
the air soar up the corrie for, perhaps, close on a mile before 
slowly descending to the ground and alighting clumsily on some 
outlying tree or patch of short hesther. For some time after the 
eaglet has left the eyrie the parent birds supply it with food. 
Gradually the eaglet is initiated into the secrets of the pur- 
suit of the grouse and into the wonderful powers of flight which 
have rendered its tribe world-famous, and, after its education is 
adjudged to be satisfactorily completed, is driven forth into the 
wide world by those same birds which, only a few weeks before, 


lavished upon it every care and affection. 
SETON GORDON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON 


ALTHOUGH many historians have discussed in a general way the 
effect that the sokes, or areas of private jurisdiction, have had on 
the history of London, no one has hitherto attempted to give a 
_ detailed account of the origin and growth of these liberties, upon 
which the development of the city so largely depended. Such a 
work requires an examination of the early history of London, 
district by district, which can only be done by organised research. 
Under the new scheme for the issue of the Victoria County 
History in parts, each dealing with a separate subject or area, 
this investigation may be accomplished, but in the meantime it 
will perhaps be of interest to set out what recent research has 
brought to light. 

The post-Roman settlement in London grew up about the 
Bridge and the river front on either side of it, where the centre 
of trade lay. The settlement gradually spread inland and must 
soon have acquired a jurisdiction of its own under the King’s 
representative, and thus became the central government of 
London. The land surrounding it, upon which the sokes 
eventually became established, was at first very sparsely inhabited, 
except on the west side of the Walbrook, which seems at an 
early date to have been appropriated to the King’s use. 
Here was a separate market-place, and customs differing from 
those which prevailed on the east side, survived into the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. In the northern part of this western dis- 
trict apparently stood the royal residence. There is no lack af 
evidence from the chronicles and elsewhere that the Saxon kings 
resided from time to time in London, and Matthew Paris tells us 
that the church of St. Alban, Wood Street, had been the chapel of 
Offa’s Palace.’ Newcourt further states ? that the royal house was 
east of St. Alban’s church with a door into ‘ Adelstreet’ which 
takes its name from ‘ Atheling,’ while Gutter Lane, near by, for- 
merly Guthron Lane, preserves that of Guthrum to whom London 
was assigned in 878. Again we have the legend of the time of 
Henry the Eighth that some old ruinous houses and ground in 
Aldermanbury which were then being cleared were ‘ sometime the 


1 Gesta Abbatum S. Albani (Rolls Ser.), i. 55. 3 Repertorium, i. 236. 
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place [palace] of St. Ethelbert, king, founder of St. Paul’s.’* 
Although it is unlikely that any part of the structure then existing 
was of the time of Ethelbert, King of Kent, who founded the 
bishopric of London about 604, yet it is highly probable that it 
was on the site of his residence. That the royal dwelling should 
adjoin the Cathedral further strengthens the argument, for the 
practice of establishing the bishop’s church, his house and com- 
munity of priests, near the king’s palace can be traced in almost 
all ancient episcopal cities in this country and abroad. 

Outside the walls was an area, subject to the city, which 
became the extra-mural sokes or the suburb. Over a wider dis- 
trict covering most of Middlesex and extending into Essex and 
Surrey the citizens had sporting rights. 

This was probably the condition of London when Alfred 
recovered it in 884. Recognising its position as a commercial 
and military centre, Alfred set to work to encourage its trade and 
to repair its fortifications. He seems to have introduced a system 
of devolution, which had been adopted elsewhere in the country, 
whereby sokes were granted to wealthy nobles and ecclesiastics, 
the capitalists of the day, who were expected to develop them for 
trade or other purposes. The two advantages which were 
especially sought by the lords of these sokes, were wharfage on 
the river and rights in the two great market-places; and it will 
be noticed that one or both of these privileges were included in 
almost all the sokes of London. 

Alfred gave effect to his policy by granting to his daughter 
Ethelfleda, known later as the ‘ lady of the Mercians,’ and to her 
husband Ethelred, probably when he made the latter governor of 
London about 886, a district bordering on the Thames to the west 
of the Walbrook. Here Ethelred constructed the hithe or harbour 
that was for long called after him ‘ Etheredshithe ’ and now, since 
it was granted to Maud Queen of Henry the First, known as 
Queenhithe. This dock became the centre of the grain trade and 
was sometimes called Cornhithe. 

To anather daughter Atlfthryth, or in the Latinised form of her 
name Elstrudis, wife of Baldwin the Second, Count of Flanders, 
Alfred appears to have granted an even larger soke called 
‘ Weremannsaker ’ on the other side of London. As the history 
of this soke has been a matter of controversy it will be well to 
state the early evidence regarding it. We find that in 918 
Elfthryth with her sons Arnulf and Adelolf granted Lewisham, 
Greenwich and Woolwich to the monastery of St. Peter of Ghent. 
These lands and others were confirmed to Ghent by Edgar in 
964 at the prayer of St. Dunstan, who while in exile ruled that 
house. For a time the monks were deprived of their property in 

3 Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. ix. p. 44a. 
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England, but Edward the Confessor, who had also taken refuge 
with them, promised to restore it in 1016. He gave them a new 
charter in 1044 confirming their lands in Kent and adding a part 
of the land in London which was called ‘ Werman Echer ’ with 
the wharf pertaining to it.° This is the first mention we have 
of Weremansacre. William the Conqueror gave a very full con- 
firmation in 1081 amplifying the grant of the portion of ‘ Ware- 
manni Acra’ given by Edward, with which were included its 
wharf, market rights, stalls and shops and the right of all mer- 
chants to land ‘in the soke of St. Peter’ and use the stalls or 
wharf. Thus far it would seem that Weremansacre had been the 
gift of Edward.’ A confirmation charter of Henry the First 
(1103-9), however, describes the land of Weremansacre in London 
-as ‘ belonging to Greenwich,’ a description which appears in sub- 
sequent documents.’ This statement, taken with other evidence 
dealt with hereafter, suggests that Weremansacre may have been 
included in the grant of Greenwich by A‘lfthryth to Ghent. Some 
deeds of the twelfth century belonging to the New Hospital of 
St. Mary outside Bishopsgate enable us to give the position of 
Weremansacre with some certainty. One of these deeds refers 
to land in Blanchappleton in the parish of All Hallows Staining, 
which had a northern boundary along Fenchurch Street, and is 
described as being in the fee of Strodes and paying rent to that fee. 
Another deed relates to land in the parish of St. Gabriel Fen- 
church Street, immediately to the west of All Hallows, which was 
also bounded on the north by Fenchurch Street; and adjoining 
the last-mentioned land on the east, other land is described as 
parcel of the soke of ‘ Waremanshaker ’ and as paying a rent to the 
church of St. Peter of Ghent.* Thus the position of the northern 
part of Weremansacre is clearly fixed, and as wharfage and land- 
ing rights were granted with the soke, it must have extended 
southward to the Thames. If further we can identify the fee 
of Strodes with that of Alfred’s daughter Elstrudis or Ailfthryth 
we have apparently, in Blanchappleton and the land to the south, 
the portion of Weremansacre which was not granted to Ghent. 
Probably St. Dunstan in the East was originally built as the 
church of the soke of the monks of Ghent, and appropriately 
dedicated in honour of their benefactor, while All Hallows Barking 
would be the church of the other part of Weremansacre; the 
smaller parishes to the north in both eases being carved out of 
the original parishes of the sokes. 


4 Round, Cal. of Doc. France, pp. 500-3. 

5 Dugdale, Monasticon, vii. 988, ® Round, op. cit. 

* Rotuli Chartarum (Rec. Com.), John, pt. i. p. 184; Charter Rolls, 13 Hen. 
ITI. m. 9. 

* Dugdale, Monasticon, vii. 624. 
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At a council held at Chelsea in 898-9 for the restoration of 
London, Alfred, jointly with Ethelred and Ethelfieda his daughter, 
divided the western part of Etheredshithe or Queenhithe into two 
further sokes. The western of these he granted to Plegmund 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the other to Werefrid Bishop of 
Worcester, giving to each of them special privileges for mooring 
ships along the river bank.*® 

The example thus set by Alfred was followed by his successors, 
who continued to develop the land along the river front. St. 
Paul’s probably had a separate jurisdiction within its precinct 
from an early date, but the soke of the Bishop of London to the 
south, which was attached to the important riverside wharves 
_ there, is probably of the late ninth or early tenth century. This 
soke, later known as the soke of St. Bennet,’® covered approxi- 
mately the parish of St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, and perhaps that 
of St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf. The riverside settlements of the 
wine merchants of Rouen on the west side of Dowgate which 
developed into the Vintry, and that of the merchants of Cologne 
on the east, which became the Steelyard or house of the Hanse 
merchants, were probably made during Edgar’s reign. Both 
these communities had their own organisations and certain juris- 
dictional powers. In the time of Edward the Confessor the mer- 
chants of Rouen had built a dock or port on the west side of 
Dowgate, and in it they had the right to order the removal of any 
ship after a flood and an ebb, and if their order was not obeyed 
they might cut the mooring ropes and set the ship adrift without 
any liability for damage.” 

Another pre-Conquest riverside settlement was that of a 
Danish community in the parish of St. Mary Somerset possibly 
in the soke of the Archbishop of Canterbury, where there was a 
dock or harbour called ‘ Daneburghgate.’* The origin of the 
neighbouring dock called Garlickhithe is unknown, but the fact 
that the parishioners of St. James’s Church claimed an ancient 
right to the advowson which they conveyed to the Abbot of West- 
minster, the Crown grantee, suggests a pre-Conquest existence.** 

Further inland the valuable soke of the Bishop of London at 
Cornhill which included a considerable length of the Westcheap 
market-place may also be of the tenth century, though the fabulous 


* Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, vi. 141; Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, ii. 
220, 221. Although the inaccuracies in the relationship of Alfred and Ethel- 
fleda indicate a corrupt copy of this charter, it is unnecessary to discard the 
effect of the grant. 

10 Pipe Roll Soc. vol. xxxvii. (33 Hen. II.), p. 29. 

11 Round, Cal. of Doc. France, 34, 35. 

12 Missenden Chartulary, Harl. MS. 3688, fol. 152-3; Hundred Rolls (Rec. 
Com.), pp. 418, 433. 

18 Dugdale, Monasticon, i. 311. 
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antiquity of St. Peter’s Church would perhaps suggest an earlier 
date. Here the courts for all the Bishop’s sokes in London were 
held, and malefactors condemned at them were executed at the 
Bishop’s gallows at Stepney or Finsbury." 

Taking next the great extra-mural sokes, that which adjoined 
the King’s lands on the west, from the Thames to the Walbrook, 
remained in the hands of the Crown until the Conquest. Next 
to it eastward was the soke of Bishopsgate, which belonged to the 
Bishop of London. Besides the district outside the wall it in- 
cluded, it would seem, a strip of land inside, now represented 
approximately by the parishes of All Hallows, London Wall, and 
St. Ethelbutga; from lands in both which parishes socage rents 
were paid to the Bishop.*® The third extra-mural soke was Port- 
soken on the eastern side of London which was probably granted 
to the English Cnihtengild by Edgar (957-75) in the early part 
of his reign. Mr. H. C. Coote, who has collected much material 
for the history of this gild,’* considers its object to have been the 
protection of the city. But the policy of William was to guard 
the city and to overawe the citizens by building castles at the 
eastern and western extremities of the river front, which possibly 
made the gild unnecessary. Such positions, however, are not 
likely to have been left unprotected before the Conquest, particu- 
larly as the city wall on the river front must have been demolished 
to obtain access to the numerous docks and wharves here. There 
is also some doubtful evidence that Cnut spent Christmas 1017 
at a fort on the site where Castle Baynard afterwards stood, in 
which he caused Edric of Mercia to be put to death.*’ The privi- 
leges and customs attaching to Castle Baynard, particularly those 
relating to the punishment of traitors by tying them to a stake 
at Wood Wharf so that they were drowned by the rising tide of 
the Thames, the lordship of the water of Thames to Staines 
Bridge and the right to take toll from ships,’ further suggest 
perhaps an origin before the Conquest. 

William Baynard, grandson of Ralf to whom King William 
granted Castle Baynard, forfeited his lands in the time of Henry 
the First for his part in the rebellion of the Count of Maine, and 
the castle and barony were given to Robert, said to be a. younger 
son of Richard Fitz Gilbert, steward of Henry the First. His 
grandson Robert Fitz Walter, who gave the name of Fitz Walter 


14 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), p. 456. 

15 Norman Moore, Hist. of St. Bart., ii. 103, 104. 

16 Middlesex Arch. Soc. Trans., vol. v. p. 477 et seq. The institution of the 
gild in London was not unique, for there were similar gilds as Winchester, 
Canterbury, Exeter, Cambridge, and perhaps elsewhere. 

1 Rich. of Cirencester, Speculum Historiale (Rolis Ser.), ii. 172; Matth. 
Paris, Chron. Majora, i. 500. 

18 Engl. Hist. Rev. xvii. 485; Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), p. 459 
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to the family, married Guunora daughter of Robert de Valognes, 
another London magnate. Fitz Walter allied himself with the 
barons against John, on account of which in 1213 Castle Baynard 
was destroyed and the Tower of Montfichet to the west was, at the 
same time, demolished. 

The event which caused the greatest change in London 
during the eleventh century was the abandonment by Hdward 
the Confessor of his London residence for that at Westminster, 
which gave the opportunity for developing the north-western part 
of the city. We do not know what happened to the King’s house 
and grounds at this time. Matthew Paris tells us that the royal 
palace was neglected and the citizens had encroached upon it, 
although the house still retained its ancient liberty.’ It is clear, 
however, thaf the King’s bury became the Alderman’s bury, but 
it is difficult to say who was the alderman from whom it took 
its name. The evidence points to the change having taken place 
before the time when the aldermen of the wards were appointed ; 
hence it may perhaps be suggested that the alderman whose resi- 
dence it became was the alderman of the frith gild\of the city.” 
On a spot within his soke still occupied by its successor he doubt- 
less built the hall of his gild. The earliest reference to both the 
Guildhall and the soke of Aldermanbury is about 1130,”* but there 
is nothing to show who then held them. About 1136-8 we have 
mention of Reiner de Aldermanbury who received a confirmation 
of extensive liberties in Aldermanbury from Henry the Second 
probably early in his reign.** Reiner had two sons Simon and John 
(known as John de London) and probably a third named Alan. 
Simon, who inherited the soke, married Margaret daughter of 
Baldwin Crisp. He was sheriff in 1201 and died about 1204. 
As in settling his property he made provision only for the life 
interest of his wife, it may be inferred that he died childless” ; 
and as Gervase son of Alan de Aldermanbury, probably his 
nephew, obtained a confirmation of liberties in Aldermanbury from 
Richard the First, he must have entered into possession in the life- 
time of Simon.** Gervase, who was Chamberlain of London 
from 1196 to 1199, married about 1205 Agnes daughter of Roget 
de Somery, the divorced wife of Hamo de Valognes.** About 
1246 Gervase and his sons Gervase and Alan conveyed to 


19 Gesta Abbatum S. Albani (Rolls Ser.), i. 55. 

20 Cf. Green, The Conquest of England, pp. 460, 462. Green did not 
recognise that, Aldermanbury was the site of the King’s residence. 

*1 Lands of St. Paui’s printed in Price, Guildhall, p. 16 et seq. 

22 Catalogue of Anct, Deeds, iv. A 7309; Cartae Antiquae, Hen. III, 
L. no. 13. 

23 Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. ix. p. Qa. 

24 Cartae Antiquae, L. no. 13. 

25 Bracton’s Note Book (ed. Maitland), No. 550, 1001. 
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Adam de Basing the house of Aldermanbury with the lands 
attached and the advowsons of the churches of St. Mary Alderman- 
bury, St. Mary Magdalene Milk Street and St. Michael Bassishaw 
which are later described as appurtenant to the same house, thus 
indicating perhaps the extent of the soke. Basing received a 
confirmation of liberties of the amplest description.” The old 
house of Aldermanbury apparently stood near the church of St. 
Mary Aldermanbury on the west side of the street called Alder- 
manbury with an entrance in Wood Street. Adam de Basing 
built a new house on the east side of Aldermanbury which ran 
through into Basinghall Street, to which it gave the name. It is 
evident he endeavoured to unite the two houses by blocking Alder- 
manbury, for which obstruction he and his sons were time after 
time presented.*’ 

It would seem from its position that the soke of the Earl of 
Gloucester in the parish of 8t. Lawrence Jewry was carved out 
of Aldermanbury. The first reference to it is in the survey of St. 
Paul’s lands of about 1130 and we may perhaps assign its creation 
as a separate soke to about 1121 when Henry the First made 
Robert, his illegitimate son, Earl of Gloucester, and possibly en- 
dowed him with it. On the death of Robert’s son William in 
1183 it passed to his daughter Amice wife of Richard de Clare. 
It was apparently given by the Clares to the abbey of St. Sauve 
and St. Wynewall of Montreuil, when it became known as the 
soke of St. Wynewall, and eventually passed to Balliol College, 
Oxford.** 

The soke of the King of Scotland was also derived from the 
soke of the King’s residence and lay apparently at Newgate. It 
was parcel of the Honour of Huntingdon and was possibly granted 
to Earl Waltheof when he married Judith the Conqueror’s niece 
in 1070. The soke passed with the manor of Tottenham in 
Middlesex to David King of Scotland and Earl of Huntingdon, 
as second husband of Maud daughter of Waltheof and Judith, 
and we have a writ from him (1108-24) to his sokereeve here as 
to matters connected with the soke.** On the forfeiture of 
William the Lion of Scotland after being taken prisoner at Aln- 
wick in 1174, the Earldom of Huntingdon was granted to Simon, 
grandson of Simon St. Lis, first husband of Maud daughter of 
Waltheof, who gave this soke to Roger Fitz Reinfred, that hard- 
working justice of Henry the Second. This grant was confirmed 
by the King as the soke of the Honour of Huntingdon in London,” 
but on the death of St. Lis in 1184 the Earldom of Huntingdon 
and apparently the soke reverted to William the Lion, who trans- 

26 Cartae Antiquae, L. no. 13. 27 Hundred Rolls (Rec. Com.), i. 403 et seq. 


28 Hist, MSS. Com. Rep. iv. 449. 
29 (al. of Doc. relating to Scotland, i. p.1. *® Harl. Charters, 43, C, 26. 
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ferred them to his brother David. There are references to this 
soke as that of the King of Scotland in 1228 and 1275.*' Like the 
manor of Tottenham the soke eventually became divided amongst 
the representatives of the three sisters of John le Scot. The 
Balliol lands in Middlesex were granted in 1307 to John de 
Britannia Earl of Richmond *? who had a great house at the north 
end of Ivy Iiane which was subsequently called Lovel’s Inn. 
Within his portion of the soke stood the church of the Grey Friars 
of which he built the nave. The Bruce third which we must 
place in the parish of St. Owen seems to have remained in the 
hands of the Crown, while the portion of the Hastings family was 
apparently in the parish of St. Martin Ludgate where their house, 
known as Pembroke or Bergavenny Inn, from the titles they later 
acquired, stood at the north end of Ave Maria Lane.** 

The land of the adjoining soke of Si. Martin le Grand was 
probably granted by Edward the Confessor to Ingelric and his 
brother Eirard, who about 1056 founded the monastery here and 
endowed it with the soke which covered approximately the ward 
of Aldersgate. William in 1068 augmented the endowment by 
granting the soke of Cripplegate with which possibly passed the 
parish of St. Alphage. Ingelric appears to have made St. Martin’s 
the ‘caput’ of his great Essex fief which was granted at the 
Conquest to Count Eustace of Boulogne, hence the courts of the 
Honour of Boulogne were held here. 

The abbots of St. Albans Abbey apparently had a fee in 
Wood Street granted to them with the church of St. Alban Wood 
Street at the end of the eleventh century. Adjoining it was the 
Bishop of Ely’s soke in ‘ Godrunelane ’** now Gutter Lane. For 
a short time in the twelfth century the bishop also held another 
soke in the parishes of St. Lawrence Jewry and St. Mary 
Aldermanbury which he purchased from Walter the Lorrainer 
(Lorengus) son of Peter Fitz Walter and sold in 1190 to Geoffrey 
Blund.** 

The two important families of Italian financiers, the Bucuintes 
(Bucca uncta or oily mouth) and the Bucherels (Bucherelli),** 
seem to have had sokes in or near the parishes of St. Mildred Poul- 
try and St. Mary Colechurch. Andrew Bucuinte, the first of his 


31 Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Camden Soc.), xxxiv. 243; Hundred Rolls 
(Rec. Com.), 405. 

32 Charter Roll, 1 Edw. II., m. 13, no. 45. 

33 See Stow, Surv. of London (ed. Kingsford), i. 339, 343; ii. 350, 388; 
Riley, Mem. of London, 98; Sharpe, Cal. to Letter-Book D, 291; ibid. G. 132. 
Stow has confused the two houses. There is nothing to substantiate his state- 
ment that Britannia held Pembroke Inn. 

34 Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. ix. p. 216; Norman Moore, Hist. of St. Rart. 
i 300-1. 

35 Cat. of Ancient Deeds, vol. i., A 1477. 

36 Round, Commune of London, pp. 110, 113. 
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family to whom we have reference, was sheriff in 1125 and ob- 
tained the very important position of justiciar in 1137. His son 
John was sheriff between 1169 and 1175 and probably died child- 
less as he made Gervase of Cornhill and Henry his son, his heirs. 

Geoffrey Bucherel was sheriff in 1130 and was possibly a 
relative of Andrew, son of Stephen Bucherel and Sabella his 
wife, who was sheriff in 1173-4. Andrew appears to have died 
on a pilgrimage and his widow Idonea sold his soke in London 
probably situated at Bucklersbury, to Hasculf de Tania about 
1183. Hasculf had another soke in London on the river near 
Queenhithe, much of the land of which was held by Richard de 
Umfraville who granted it to Geoffrey Blund, a member of that 


' very prolific London family, whose wife Ida was Richard’s 


daughter or sister.*’ The property or some of it in the parish 
of St. Mary Somerset passed to Henry Fitz Reiner by his marriage 
with Joan daughter of Geoffrey Blund. 

Thus all the lands of the King’s residence, except those in the 
parish of St. Olave Old Jewry with its chapelry of St. Stephen 
Coleman Street, were granted out as sokes. The Jewry, the 
King would probably keep in his own hands and the lands of 
the chapelry of St. Stephen were probably marsh. 

Southward of Cheapside we have the small soke of 
St. Saviour’s Bermondsey in the parish of St. Nicholas Cold 
Abbey. This soke represents perhaps the twelve burgesses in 
J.ondon that according to the Domesday Survey belonged to Ber- 
mondsey manor which in the twelfth century passed to 
St. Saviour’s Priory.** Chertsey Abbey had a soke near the church 
of St. Nicholas Olave ; and not far off we have the manor of the 
Montalts afterwards of the Bishop of Hereford in the parish of 
St. Mary Mounthaw. These three liberties were doubtless subin- 
feudations by the Archbishop of Canterbury or Bishop of 
Worcester. 

Eastward of the Walbrook, sokes were being likewise created, 
split up and combined during the Conquest period. The manor 
or fee of Walbrook which apparently occupied the parishes of 
St. Stephen Walbrook, and St. Mary Newchurch or Woolchurch 
can be traced to Hubert de Ryes who came from Préaux near 
Bayeux, in William's retinue. On his death before 1086 he was 
succeeded as regards his London property by his son Adam Fitz 
Hubert,*® who held of the Bishop of Bayeux several manors in 
Kent which owed: suit at the court of Walbrook. Adam died 
in 1098 when the soke passed to Eudo Dapifer his brother, the 
favourite minister of the Conquerer and his two sons. On 


37 Pipe Roll Soc., xxxiv. 221; Cat. of Ancient Deeds, A 6128. 

38 Norman Moore, op. cit., i. 405; Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), p. 453; 
Hundred Rolls (Rec. Com.), ii. 405; V.C.H. Surrey, i. 2966; iv. 19. 

°° Cartul. of St. John, Colchester (Roxburgh Club), i. 3, 82. 
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Eudo’s death in 1120 the property reverted to the Crown and 
remained in the King’s hands until the middle of the century, 
when it was granted to Warine Fitz Gerold, the King’s Chamber- 
lain.*® His grandson Warine left a daughter Margaret who 
married Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of Devon, and by the marriage 
of her granddaughter Isabella to William de Fortibus eighth Earl 
of Albemarle, the court of Walbrook and the Kentish fees of 
Adam Fitz Hubert were attached to the Honour of Albemarle and 
the court bécame known as the court of the Honour of Albemarle. 
Isabella died without issue and the soke passed in 1310 to Robert 
Lisle of Rougemont, whose grandfather Robert had married 
Alice sister of Warine Fitz Gerold the last of that name. The 
mianor had extensive rights in the Stocks Market and its stone 
house stood next the church of St. Mary Woolchureh. This 
house was granted in 1119 by Eudo Dapifer to St. John’s Col- 
chester, and the courts were afterwards held at a house in 
Walbrook belonging to the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon.*’ 

The manor of Leadenhall, which gave its name to the present 
market and street, has the appearance of having been cut out 
of the Bishop of London’s soke of Cornhill. Mr. Round has 
worked out the early history of the Cornhill family, holders of 
this fee.*? He traces it back to Edward de Cornhill a member 
of the Cnihtengild, who was living in 1125. His daughter Agnes 
married Gervase son of Roger who took the name of Cornhill. 
Both Gervase de Cornhill and his son Henry who succeeded him 
were remarkable examples of medieval versatility and energy. 
They were justices constantly -travelling over the country 
administering the law; they were merchants and shipowners 
carrying on a great trade mainly in woollen goods; they were 
sheriffs of London and other counties; they acted as agents for 
the King, farmed the King’s lands and were keenly engaged in 
the politics of the day, being leaders of the royalist or conservative 
party in London. Henry left an only daughter Joan who married 
Hugh de Neville, forester of England, by whom and his 
descendants the manor was afterwards held. 

Another of the great sokes of London which was split up 
during the Conquest period was that of Weremansacre. The 
abbey of St. Peter of Ghent received confirmation of its rights 
here from time to time down to the thirteenth century, although 
it had parted with most of its lands. Shortly after the Conquest 
we find that portion whicli lay between Tower Street and the 
river had become the soke of the Archbishop of Canterbury *’ 


4° Red Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Ser.), i. 354-5. 

41 Cartul. St. John Colchester (Roxburgh Club), i. 5; Rof. Orig. Abbrev. 
(Rec. Com.), ii. 298. 

42 Geoff. de Mandeville, p. 310. 

43 Guildhall MSS., no. 122, fel. 174, 863. 
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who about the end of the twelfth century obtained the advowson 
of the church of St. Dunstan in the East. Robert de Turri, the 
Mantels, and Roger Blund held small fees near Mincing Lane.“* 
It would seem probable that the eastern half of Weremansacre 
which did not pass to the monastery of Ghent became part of 
the Mandeville Fee. The northern portion adjoining Fenchurch 
Street was known as Blanchappleton, and to the court held here 
the lords of some seven manors belonging to the Mandeville fee 
owed suit. As in the case of the court of the Honour of Boulogne 
at St. Martin’s le Grand and that of the Honour of Albemarle 
at Walbrook, although the soke of Blanchappleton had been 
granted out before 1177*° to Robert de Valognes, courts of the 
honours of Hertford and Gloucester were held there for some four 
centuries. The Valognes estates were divided among coheirs on 
the death of Christina wife of Raymond de Burgh, when the 
descent of the soke of Blanchappleton is lost for a time. The 
Vaux family acquired the soke in the thirteenth century, and on 
the death of John de Vaux in 1287 it passed to coheirs.** The 
southern portion of this part of Weremansacre was probably held 
by the Abbey of Barking which had a soke in London in 1275.*’ 
As early as the time of Edward the Confessor the abbey had 
twenty-eight houses and a moiety of a church in London which 
rendered vearly 6s. 8d.** This church was apparently that of All 
Hallows Barking which in 1291 still paid a pension of 6s. 8d. to 
the abbey.*° 

The priory of Holy Trinity was founded in 1107 by Maud 
Queen of Henry the First, who endowed it with the soke of Ald- 
gate which corresponded in area with the later ward. With the 
soke was included the gate of Aldgate and twelve houses in London 
attached to the manor of Waltham, which had belonged to 
Harold’s foundation of Waltham Holy Cross. The manor of 
Waltham and its houses in London had, however, been given 
to Bishop Walcher of Durham whose successors held them at the 
time of the Domesday Survey.*® Shortly afterwards the manor 
was restored to Waltham Abbey and Queen Maud acquired its 
London possessions, including probably the church of Holy Cross 
on the site of which the priory was built, that she might give 
them to Holy Trinity. She also obtained lands and rights here 
from Ramsey Abbey in order to pass on the Aldgate soke 
unencumbered with conflicting jurisdictions. In 1125 the 
surviving members of the English Cnihtengild added their great 

44 Cartul. of St. John of Colchester (Roxburgh Club), ii. 299, 590. 

45 Cat. of Anct. Deeds, iv. no. A 7295. The Earls of Hertford and 
Gloucester succeeded to a part of the Mandeville fee. 


46 Cal. of Inquis., vol. ii. p. 404. 47 Hundred Rolls (Rec. Com.), 405. 
48 V.C.H. Essex, i. 448. 
49 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), p. 190. 50 V.C.H. Essex, i. 446b. 
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extra-mural soke of Portsoken® to the endowment of the Priory 
whereby the priors became successively aldermen of Portsoken 
Ward. ‘The priory acquired other lands within the walls which 
also seem to have belonged to the soke of the Cnihtengild.* 

Two of the three honours of Peverel were connected with 
London. ‘The honour of Peverel of London must, from its dis- 
tinctive title, have had its ‘caput’ in London, but the position 
of it has not been discovered. The honour was held by Ranulf 
Peverel, one of the Conqueror’s followers, whom he rewarded with 
a great fief in Essex and the eastern counties. Ranulf died about 
1090 and was succeeded by his son William, who gave the priory 
of Hatfield Peverel, founded by his mother Ingelrica, to St. 
Albans Abbey. He died in the reign of Henry the First, probably 
without issue, when his lands escheated to the Crown. Ranulf 
with the assent of his son William gave the church of St. Martin 
Vintry and lands and rights adjoining it to the abbey of St. Peter 
of Gloucester, which may give some clue to the position of the 
Peverel holdings in London. 

The honour of Peverel of Nottingham,” best remembered in 
connexion with Peveril of the Peak, was held by William Peverel, 
baron of the Cétentin and a famous general much trusted by 
the Conqueror and his eldest son. By his wife Adelina, who sur- 
vived him and died in 1119, he had a son William and a daughter 
Adeliza the wife of Richard de Redvers, Earl of Devon. William 
the son, forfeited his lands in 1155 for his complicity in the murder 
of Ranulf Earl of Chester. The honour remained in the hands of 
the Crown until Richard the First gave it to his brother John, 
Count of Mortain, on his marriage with Isabella of Gloucester in 
1189. John in the same year granted the soke in London pertain- 
ing to the honour, to Richard Fitz Reiner,** a prominent citizen 
with whom he was intimately associated politically and financially. 
Richard Fitz Reiner was the eldest son of Reiner Fitz Berenger, 
who was sheriff of London at various times during the reign of 
Henry the Second. Reiner and his wife Alice had three sons, 
Richard, Henry and William, all of whom were engaged in trade 
in London. It is interesting to notice that although Richard was 
most intimately connected officially and'in business with Henry de 
Cornhill, they were bitter opponents in the political struggle which 
resulted in the dramatic incidents of 1191. John, we know, was in 
debt to the Fitz Reiner family ** and it was no doubt in part pay- 

5! For the bounds of the soke see Sharpe, Cal. of Letter-Book C., p. 225. 

52 Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. 154 et seq.; Cat. Anct. Deeds, A 6690. 

53 The third honour of Peverel, that of Dover, was held by William Peverel, 
who spent most of his time in Normandy. He had three sons, William, 


Hamon, and Payn. 
54 Hari. Charters, 43, C. 32; Matth. Paris, Chron. Majora (Rolls Ser.), ii. 
347-8 55 Maitland, Bracton’s Note Book, no. 994. 
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ment of his debts that he granted to Richard Fitz Reiner the soke 
of Peverel. John was staying at the house of Richard Fitz Reiner 
on that memorable night of the 7th of October 1191 when he gave 
his promise to swear that he would grant the commune to London, 
in return for which Richard Fitz Reiner on behalf of the citizens, 
undertook to recognise him as King Richard’s heir, to the dis- 
inheritance of his nephew Prince Arthur. On the following 
morning the bell at St. Paul’s was rung to summon the citizens 
together, and John took the promised oath and the citizens 
acclaimed him as heir to the throne. Richard Fitz Reiner might 
have been the first Mayor of London had he not died shortly 
after the events above recorded. The honour was given to his 
neighbour Henry Fitz Ailwin whose residence at London Stone 
on the site of Salters’ Hall and adjoining St. Swithin’s church, 
may have formed one of the lesser manors in London. 

Besides the larger sokes in London there were from an early 
date the town houses of the bishops and heads of religious houses 
in which separate jurisdictions were claimed under the terms of 
charters granting them ‘soc and sac’ in their lands. Such were 
the sokes of the Abbot of Waltham at St. Mary at Hill ; and 
possibly of the Abbot of Westminster at St. Botolph’s Gate, 
Billingsgate, at the head of London Bridge, which was confirmed 
to the Abbey by William the First and others at a later date.” 

The sokes supplied the body of magnates known as the barons 
of London, who advised the King regarding London affairs. Owing 
to subinfeudations, however, the increasing number of these juris- 
dictions with varying customs, among a trading population and in 
a restricted area, became an anachronism. Hence there arose a 
desire for a government of a communal character under a Mayor. 
An indication of this influence will be found by the comparison 
of the charter by Henry the First granted to London between 
1180-5 in which the sokes of the church, barons and citizens are 
confirmed, with a similar charter of Henry the Second of about 
1155 where this clause is altogether omitted.°* The triumph of 
the mercantile over the aristocratic party represented by the soke- 
owners was established by the episode already referred to, when 
John swore to uphold the commune. 

Largely dependent upon the history of the sokes is the develop- 
ment of the parishes and wards. The great extra-mural sokes 
became wards and parishes, with their churches at the entrances 
from the city. In the same way the sokes within the city walls 
had their churches at the entrances from the suburb. There 
were two determining factors in the formation of the wards, 

5@ Archeologia, xxxv. 400. 


57 Stow, Survey of London (Kingsford ed.), i. 43. 
58 Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 366-9. 
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namely, sokes and streets or other centres of trade or population. 
Thus Castle Baynard or St. Paul’s Ward, Bassishaw, Cornhill, 
Aldgate, Tower (Weremansacre) and Queenhithe Wards de- 
veloped from sokes, while Cripplegate (Wood Street), Coleman 
Street, Broad Street, Bread Street, Cordwainer Street, Billings- 
gate, Dowgate, Bridge and the rest were formed by reason of the 
centres of population which their names represent. 

A study of the growth of the sokes will do much to throw light 
upon the early history of London, and not of London alone but of 
the numerous towns which took London as their type of develop- 
ment. 

WILLIAM PAGE. 








NAPOLEON IN NICE 


ON the road from Nice to Villefranche is a house—now merely 
No. 6 rue Bonaparte—which attracts little or no attention from 
tourists and passers-by, and whose intimate connexion with the 
early life of ‘le petit caporal’ is not known outside local tradi- 
tion and history. Yet within the walls of this unpretentious 
mansion the future Caesar, arbiter of the world, spent nine 
months—March 27 to December 22, 1794—a period which 
included his detention for thirteen days at the ‘ Fort-Carré’ of 
Antibes. Although he was a prisoner for part of the time, they 
were among the happiest and most peaceful months of his 
adventurous and unhappy early manhood. His hosts and soi- 
disant gaolers were charming and cultured people, who treated 
the young general—then somewhat soured and embittered by his 
treatment at the hands of the Convention—quite en famille, and 
their youthful daughter, had they not decided otherwise, might 
instead of Joséphine Beauharnais have been Empress of the 
French. 

During a recent visit to the South my attention was drawn 
to the house and its history. Much delving into historical and 
biographical records of the life of Napoleon has failed to find 
any reference to this very interesting episode in his life, yet it 
is recorded by more than one local historian, in particular by 
J. B. Toselli, whose account I shall quote in detail. Before doing 
so let me point out that this chronicler not only wrote of the things 
that he knew, at a time when they were still fresh in the public 
mind, but his own father helped the young Bonaparte out of a 
predicament which might have had very ugly consequences just 
at the time when his fortunes were setting towards the flood. As, 
however, this incident occurred during the last séjour of Napo- 
leon in Nice, it is referred to in its place later on. 

The little romance with which this article deals occurred in 
the period mentioned, when, having been given command of the 
army about to invade Italy, he was stationed at Nice, and was 
billeted on the family of Count Joseph Laurenti, to whom the 
house then belonged. 

The following brief summary of the state of affairs at the time 
and in the year I am dealing with—one of the most momentous 
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in the history of the Revolution, that of the ‘ Reign of Terror,’ 
and the awful days preceding the fall of Robespierre—will enable 
one better to understand the allusions in the article. 

Bonaparte was still ‘the Corsican,’ whose connexion and 
actions with regard to the revolution in that island were not for- 
gotten. It was also but two years since he and his family had 
been obliged to flee and had settled in the South of France, where 
the conduct of some of the members had brought the name into 
somewhat unenviable notoriety. Then, too, Bonaparte’s friend- 
ship with Robespierre the younger had brought him into suspicion 
in those dark and troubled days, and was a very important factor 
in the arrest. 

On the 14th of July orders were issued by the Convention 
for Bonaparte to proceed on the Genoese Mission, which was 
ostensibly to confer with the Government of the Republic, but in 
reality to ascertain the strength of the fortresses and fortifica- 
tions. These orders were given in due form, but secretly. 

On the 27th of July Robespierre and his brother—with other 
Terrorists—were denounced by the Convention, arrested, and 
their execution followed almost immediately afterwards. In order 
to save their skins, and, it must be owned, in ignorance of the 
secret orders, Bonaparte was denounced by Saliceti, Abitte, and 
Laporte as ‘l’homme et le faiseur de plans de Robespierre,’ a 
man who was involved in a treasonable expedition to Genoa, and 
one whom it was important ‘to get rid of.’ A few weeks later 
he was arrested and imprisoned in the Fort-Carré of Antibes, 
but, as a result of his energetic representations, and the proofs of 
the fact that the secret orders were given him by the Govern- 
ment, Bonaparte was released after a brief imprisonment on 
August 20th, 1794. 

These few facts will show the difficulties and dangers he had 
to contend with at this period of his career, when his fortunes 
were indeed at their very lowest ebb. Toselli gives some interest- 
ing details of the life spent by Bonaparte whilst under the care, 
or in charge of, Count Laurenti, in whose house three rooms were 
allotted to the young general. The state of arrest mentioned 
evidently refers to the punishment meted out to him for having— 
during the preliminary work of fortification along the coast— 
ordered or caused to be reconstructed an old fort at Marseilles, 
which had been destroyed during the Revolution. 

Our chronicler tells us—and I cannot do better than quote his 
words as literally as possible : 


He was forbidden to leave the house, in which he had to await the orders 
of the Government. A factionnaire, stationed at the door of his apart- 
ments, was ordered to cross it with the bayonet should he attempt to pass 
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the threshold. But even in the midst of the sombre thoughts of that sombre 
time, his heart opened to a sentiment (s’ouvrit 4 wn sentiment) one is sur- 
prised it should be capable of at that period of his life. He had noticed 
one of the daughters of Countess Laurenti, a young girl of remarkable 
beauty and of a most charming nature. He asked her hand in marriage, 
and as the parents had given him a somewhat evasive reply, he insisted 
on a definite answer. 


Obliged now to explain ‘catégoriquement,’ the parents of 
the young girl, says Toselli, 


Jui tinrent avec toutes les précautions possibles, un discours qui se résumait 
ainsi: 

‘ Vous &tes encore bien jeune, officier de fortune ; vous n’avez que la cape 
et l’épée; pas le sou; un avenir trés compromis; un arrét de proscription 
sur la téte; en perspective une accusation capitale. La situation de la 
France est d’ailleurs si précaire, ainsi que celle de tous les hommes qui la 
servent! Vous avez sans doute un beau commandement, et vous étes un 
militaire de quelque mérite (!), mais qui de nous répond que vous reviendrez 
sain et sauf de cette campagne d’Italie? Soyez assez raisonnable pour 
renoncer & ce projet de mariage. Si vous persistez, nous en parlerons & 
votre retour. D’ici 14 vous verrez votre position se dessiner. Quant & 
présent, impossible de vous donner notre fille.’ 


‘Bonaparte was much affected by this refusal,’ says the 
chronicler mentioned, ‘ but he showed no resentment.’ 


The young girl, Emilie, eventually became Madame B—— and aunt of 
the Chevalier Laurenti-Robaudi, from whom I have these facts. . . . The 
angers of reaction gradually calmed down owing to the greater troubles of 
which Paris had been the theatre. Bonaparte was forgotten. The war, 
however, did not progress, and it was necessary to strike a blow for freedom. 
He addressed a letter to the Représentants, who finally declared the army 
could no longer do without the talents of Bonaparte, and he was finally 
liberated. . . . Being thus threatened at the outset of his career by petty 
jealousy, and obliged to go to Paris to defend himself, Bonaparte separated 
from his friends, the Laurentis, with many promises to remember their 
kindness to him. Having no money, and therefore unable to buy them a 
present of any value, he left as a souvenir a Spanish gun, bearing his 
initials on a gold plate on the crosse. It was the only thing he had to 
give! The Laurenti family kept the gift, also the writing-table used by 
Bonaparte. 


With regard to the subsequent connexions with his hosts, Toselli 
tells us: 


Bonaparte did not forget the family who had been so kind to him... . 
He did not renew his offer of marriage, fearing to be again reminded that 
he was but an officier de fortune. But he kept the very friendliest rapports 
with this charming family, whose thoughts followed him over every battle- 
field of Europe. . . . 


Louis Durante, another local and contemporary historian, 
however, in his History of Napoleon, says he was very ungrateful 
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towards his late kind hosts and benefactors. But Toselli very 
warmly refutes this accusation, and informs us that : 


After his accession to the Empire, Napoleon welcomed Count Laurenti 
most kindly and graciously, when he came to see him in Paris. Without 
asking or consulting him, he made him the Prefect of a Department near 
the capital. M. Laurenti told him he would prefer a sous-préfecture in his 
own country, and the Emperor promised him the next vacancy. M. Laurenti 
returned to Nice, and asked nothing more. He did not become sous-préfet, 
but when one is occupied in conquering half Europe, one may be forgiven 
for overlooking a small position promised to a friend who gives no sign of 
life. M. Laurenti and his children have always been the first to acknow- 


ledge this. 


A charming picture is given in a letter written by a 
descendant of the Laurentis—of the vie intime led by Napoleon 


whilst he was in their charge, and the simple kindly way in which 


he was treated by them. 


The closest intimacy existed between the young general and the family 
Laurenti, which consisted of two young daughters, and one son, Count 
Vitalin—my grandfather. Meals were taken in a dining-room on the 
ground-floor, which gave on to a large garden planted with orange-trees, 
in the shade of which the young people used to talk and laugh and amuse 
themselves. The prisoner had for one of the young girls a very marked 
preference. But the Countess Laurenti, whom he called familiarly Maman, 
made him understand that the youth of Emilie (fourteen years) made such 
a desire (as-an engagement or marriage) impossible for the moment. . 
Daring his imprisonment, Louis, his younger brother, came to see him and, 
for lack of space, shared the room of my grandfather Vitalin. . . . At last, 
the Thermidorean reaction (la réaction thermidorienne) having calmed 
down, Bonaparte obtained his liberty. He was much distressed at leaving 
his friends, and gave them as a souvenir un fusil de chasse espagnol and 
an inkstand, which we have kept religiously. 

Later on, when he came back from Italy, he stopped at the ‘Maison 
Laurenti’ and was much upset at finding it deserted, the Austrian occu- 
pation (l’occupation autrichienne) having obliged the Laurentis to. take 
refuge in their estate among the mountains. He wished to see the garden 
once more, inquired after every member of the household (s’informa de toute 
la maison en détail), and even wished to caress an old mare—the only 
creature left au logis! The historian Durante accuses Napoleon of ingrati- 
tude towards our family. This reproach is unmerited ! 


The historian mentioned also scoffs at the parting gift of 
Bonaparte to his former hosts, which he derides as very poor 
and inadequate. Here, however, he is not just, as the straitened 
means of the future Caesar at this period of his life are well 
known. He had nothing to give, and no money to buy anything 
with. As to the former reproach of neglect and ingratitude, 
something of this may well be merited. Bonaparte was not 
always grateful to those who had befriended him, but if the 
family concerned do not make such an accusation, and are even 
careful to refute it, very little can be said, though Durante is 
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very bitter on the subject. The episode, however, occurred 
during what Baring-Gould calls the second period of his life, 
when ‘ Ambition was degraded into self-seeking.’ And perhaps 
the position of Mademoiselle Laurenti may have had something 
to do with the offer of marriage, added to her youth and beauty. 
She was the daughter of a man of established position and rank, 
in addition to being one whose character was above suspicion. 
She had a ‘Nom,’ which, as we know, on the testimony of 
Bonaparte’s words, was at first the reason for the selection of 
Joséphine Beauharnais, though it is true her name was tarnished. 
His ardent letters after marriage, however, prove that he was 
very much in love with his Creole bride. 


Napoleon’s third visit to Nice occurred two years after 
these events. This was in 1796- -ten days after his marriage 
—and lasted from March 25 till April 2, when he was sent to 
take over the command of and reorganise the Army of Italy. 
Scherer had resigned, owing to -the terrible condition of his 
troops, who were without shoes or clothing, were badly fed, and 
had had no pay for three months. This command had been 
given to Napoleon by Barras, it was asserted, as a wedding gift 
to the husband of the lady whose name was linked with his 
own as his former mistress. 

Nice, which was then but a small town of some 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, was crowded with French prisoners, soldiers in a state 
of mutiny, and all the tag-rag and bobtail of such a state of affairs 
at such a terrible time in the world’s history. The poor munici- 
pality was at its wit’s end to provide accommodation for the 
unruly crowd within its gates. After much difficulty, however, 
Bonaparte was finally lodged in the fourth storey of the ‘ Maison 
St. Pierre,’ which then served as the Préfecture, and afterwards 
as the ‘ Palais du Gouvernement.’ It is now a bathing establish- 
ment. 

It was shortly after his arrival that the incident occurred to 
which reference has been made at the beginning of this article. 
On the 27th of March, when he had seen for himself the 
lamentable State of the army, the famous proclamation was 
issued—‘ Soldats, vous étes nus,’ etc., and three days afterwards 
came the still more famous one—‘ Je vais vous mener dans les 
plus fertiles plaines du monde.’ This, however, according to a 
writer on the subject, ‘ n’a jamais été écrite.’ 

But on the first-named date, we are assured by Toselli, a 
serious mutiny broke out among the disaffected soldiers who were 
encamped on the Place de la République. The 3rd battalion of 
the 209th half-brigade suddenly broke loose and carried discontent 
all over the town. Bonaparte, hastily warned of the trouble, 
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found himself surrounded—during his inspection of the troops— 
by a company of the mutineers, in the Place du Marché. In 
vain he tried to make them listen to reason. Their only reply 
was eloquent. ‘Give us food and shoes—et puis nous 
marcherons.’ 

Things were looking very serious when the father of the 
historian—M. Pierre Toselli—came to the rescue of the young 
general. He had been watching the course of affairs from the 
door of his shop and suddenly had an inspiration. Calling to his 
employees, he ordered them to fetch food and wine, and distribute 
them among the hungry men, and at the same time to make 
much of (festoyer) the brave defenders of the country. 

His ready wit and generosity undoubtedly saved the situation, 
and most probably the life of the future Emperor, who then 
went on to the Place de la République, where he eventually 
succeeded in calming the other mutineers. The same day, 
however, the 3rd battalion was ordered out of Nice, and when 1t 
was at one hour’s march from the town Bonaparte sent a counter- 
command ordering it to the rear. 

On the 2nd of April 1796 (13 Germinal) Bonaparte left Nice 
by the Villefranche Road. On his way he passed the house 
where two years before he had spent so many happy months, 
and halted pour saluer his old friend Count Laurenti. And 
who knows but that perhaps, in thus wishing to greet his former 
charming host, he also wished to see his companion and flame of 
yesteryear, the beautiful Mademoiselle Emilie, who was then 
but sixteen years of age? 

‘Le nez de Cléopatre,’ wrote Pascal, ‘ s’il efit été plus court, 
toute la face de la Terre aurait changé.’ 

And what would have been the result for France, for Europe, 
and the world, if, instead of the Creole Joséphine he had only 
just espoused, Napoleon had married the young and lovely 
Nigoise? 

AZELINE LEWIS. 
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1920 


THE MOOD AT SPA 


No more momentous meeting of statesmen has taken place in 
Kurope than that which Spa is to see on the 21st of June. For 
weal or woe it decides the fate not only of Germany but of Europe, 
perhaps for generations to come. The nation at large is asking 
for a policy of common sense. There can be no question either 
of the sword or the mood of Brennus. We meet Germany in 
the spirit of justice. The problem is not only what she shall be 
expected to do but when and how she shall do it, both for our sake 
and her own. It is at bottom a question of co-operation. 

The iron logic of defeat lies heavy upon her people. Behind 
her frontier stations stand millions of tattered and poverty- 
stricken wretches longing to emigrate but with no country willing 
to receive them. Her flag has all but vanished from the Seven 
Seas. Her merchant shipping has shrunk from six million tons 
to five hundred thousand. Her Navy rusts by the far-off Falk- 
lands and at the bottom of Scapa Flow. The vast armies on 
which she built her hopes are scattered and their big guns are 
being sawn to pieces in her arsenals under the supervision of 
inter-Allied missions. Her territories are clipped and forfeited 
in all directions and her colonies lost for good. On the bourses 
of Europe she hears her currency jeered at as on a par with 
cowries. Party strife, anarchy and threatening civil war dis- 
tract her. Her government is without prestige either at home 
or abroad, and she sees her middle classes fast sinking to the level 
of the proletariat and her social virtues and her Kultur* menaced 
in all directions. 

In a bitter school Destiny is trying to teach Germany that 
nationhood means collective responsibility for actions done, and 
that this responsibility may not be blinked but must be realised 
by every individual if national crimes are to be avoided for the 
future. Surely the Germans must be aware that their boggling 
and ceaseless tergiversations on the all-important question of their 
blood-guiltiness has disappointed the world. A nation cannot in 
the day of reckoning shirk expiation simply by throwing a dynasty 


1 Kultur means, I take it, the intellectual life of a country as expressed in 
its social institutions. 
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overboard, or hope to get rid of its guilt as a fox gets rid of its 
fleas. They trod the Via dolorosa of Versailles with the air of 
the martyr instead of that of the penitent. They consistently 
turned a deaf ear to the counsel of such men as Dr. Miihlon, 
Prof. Férster and Prof. Nicolai. Their Press even when it 
published the truth mixed it with some counteracting antidote 
of national bias that undid its effect. Even to-day the majority 
of the educated classes of Germany are still under the spell of 
@ nefarious propaganda. It is of essential significance that men 
of principle like Prof. Deissmann and his fellow-theologians can- 
not bring their consciences to confess more than that Germany, 
though to blame, was only one of a number of belligerent nations 
all of whom share the responsibility for the War among them. 

Deissmann, with five other German theologians, in the October 
of last year attended a conference of reconciliation at the Hague. 
This assembly was organised by the American, Dr. Nasmyth, 
on behalf of the Alliance Universelle d’Amitié Internationale par 
lV Entremise des Eglises, and took place, as the French delegates 
believed, on the understanding that the Germans present formally 
disavowed the crime perpetrated against Belgium. A real 
advance towards new ethical foundations for Europe seemed to 
have been achieved. From letters exchanged between Prof. 
Deissmann, Dr. Spiecker, and M. Monod, in 1920, however, it 
became clear that.the Germans had been misunderstood. They 
stated that their condemnation of the violation of Belgium 
did not imply that they wished to dissociate themselves, and 
that publicly, from the Imperial Government. ‘ Quant a la ques- 
tion fondamentale de responsabilité, les délégués allemands 
s’accusent eux-mémes, mais é la condition qu'on n’exige pas d’ eux 
une retraction officielle et qui impliquerait que l’ Allemagne elle- 
méme est plus coupable d’une autre nation.’ ? 

‘No one wishes,’ say the French who attended the meeting, 
‘that these Germans should dissociate themselves from their own 
country but only from the Imperial Government of 1914.’ 
Neither the Prussian Church nor even enlightened members of it 
like Deissmann can bring themselves to take this step. The 
International Congress of the World Alliance which was to have 
taken place in 1920 has therefore been postponed in the hope 
that the German delegates may with time come to a better under- 
standing. There is no wish to dictate to them, for it is a matter 
of conscience. 

This Pharaoh-like stubbornness is a tragic thing. It has 
always seemed to me that Germany’s attitude towards the vital 
question of responsibility was affected by the wish to keep her 
hands free at the Council Table of Peace, and in my many talks 

2 Cf. Revue du Christianisme social. 
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with Germans on the subject I have always maintained that the 
official attitude was wrong, wrong in fact, in ethics and in 
policy. This attitude of the educated classes of Germany 
lies at the root of our distrust. It is far more vital than 
the much overdone military danger that looms so large 
in the newspapers. It is more important than the econo- 
mic problem. For it is the basis on which the economic 
solution rests. If Germany could be brought to see her own 
responsibility for the War as the world sees it, voluntary repara- 
tion would take the place of compulsory reparation, or if that is 
hoping too much from human nature, at least a common ground 
of co-operation might more easily be found. Compulsory moral 
conviction is a thing impossible, and even if it were possible it 
would be of as little use as shammed conviction. 

At the moment the chief danger of Spa lies in an inclination 
tu overload the present Germany with tasks she cannot fulfil. 
Such a policy would be fatal, for it would tend to revive in the 
masses of Germany that spirit of militarism which was Germany’s 
curse and which lives on in the parties of the Right. 

So far as the working millions of Germany are concerned, 
the Revolution was a revolt against militarism and the tyranny 
of the officer’s and the non-commissioned officer’s prerogative. 
It was a revolt against the Hindenburg code of honour. The 
common sense of the multitude rejected the military demand that 
Germany should fight on @ outrance, even after all hope was gone 
of a successful end to the War. The fleet and the army were 
agreed on this point; they refused to sacrifice themselves for the 
whimsicality of a bygone age. This spirit of disgust with 
‘feudalism’ is the backbone of the new democracy. It alone 
overthrew the Kapp Adventure. It, and it alone, in March 1920 
made the sailors at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven arrest and insist on 
the deposition of all the officers who had tried to take part in the 
Kapp Putsch, so that to-day the marine troops of Germany, tc 
the distress of Headquarters, are officered only by warrant officers 
and sailors. The policy of the Entente has hitherto tended, by 
accident rather than by design, to drive these masses back to 
militarism. Exaggerated statements about the dangers of 
German militarism at the present juncture should not be allowed 
to have any effect upon the deliberations at Spa. The military 
danger will become actual if we fan it by driving the German 
working classes to desperation. 


F. Serron DELMER. 
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THE PRELUDE TO AMRITSAR: 
THE PUNJAB DISTURBANCES OF 1919 


SomE twelve months ago the British public learned from certain 
meagre telegraphic messages that there was trouble in India. 
Since the majority of people in England lacked the necessary back- 
ground of local knowledge, these messages were not very illuminat- 
ing. A critical stage in the history of the Peace Conference had 
been reached, and there was little attention to be spared for what 
was happening in India. Mild interest was none the less aroused, 
and a Committee of Inquiry was immediately promised in Parlia- 
ment. But except in a few quarters, and those not invariably 
the best informed, the whole affair was forgotten until the end of 
the year, when the publication of certain evidence tendered before 
the Committee of Inquiry awakened public opinion to the serious 
nature of the events which had been so lightly passed over. Public 
opinion, once aroused, asserted itself forcibly—more forcibly, 
perhaps, than was consistent with the imperfect condition of public 
information. There was a general feeling that something was 
badly wrong ; and this feeling manifested itself in extreme cases 
in a disposition to hold the entire administration of India to blame 
for the act which had caused a sensation so profound—the act of 
an individual officer in a position of momentarily independent 
command. - 

With the publication of the report of the Committee of Inquiry 
we learn for the first time the full facts of the Indian troubles. 
Why, it seems natural to ask, was this information not available 
before? In the first place, we are told, it was regarded as highly 
undesirable to prejudice the work of the Committee by publishing 
a preliminary statement, which could at best represent only the 
official view. Further, even the official reports were subject to 
serious delay, owing to the outbreak of the Afghan War. But in 
the third place, it would appear that pains were taken, as soon as 
the Afghan war-cloud had lifted, to publish in India whatever could 
in the opinion of Government be published consistent with its 
obligation to the Committee of Inquiry. September witnessed a 
full-dress debate in the Imperial Legislative Council on the whole 
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question of the disturbances. Anyone who cares to turn up the 
files may satisfy himself that for weeks the Indian papers were full 
of nothing else. It is difficult to understand why the British public 
knew so little, except upon the assumption, too well-founded in 
general, that it cares little about India. There was no censorship : 
there was nothing to prevent news being sent. And yet practically 
nothing was known here of a crisis which history will probably rank 
second only to that of 1857. There would appear to be some- 
thing wrong in the state of things which allows important news 
from India to be crowded out, simply because its true significance 
is not realised. Is it not at least possible that greater interest 
would be aroused in Indian news, if arrangements could be made 
to keep the Press of Great Britain better informed of what is 
happening in India, not merely at times of exceptional stress, but 
day by day? The attempt would seem to be worth the making. 
The Report of the Committee presided over by Lord Hunter 
reveals the extreme seriousness of the situation of which public 
opinion was so ignorant throughout 1919. It would appear that 
India was profoundly disquieted by war-weariness, high prices, 
political anxieties and apprehensions. The contrast between 
newly awakened aspirations of national progress and the régime 
of restriction which was a heritage of the War, infuriated the more 
impatient and discouraged the well-wishers of British rule. As 
must always be the case with a country lacking the institutions of 
democracy, the administration was blamed for everything that 
went wrong. The ‘ Rowlatt Act,’ a piece of legislation based on 
the recommendations of a committee which investigated the 
anarchic movement ; a piece of legislation which has never been 
in force, and indeed can never become operative at all save in the 
case of established and widespread anarchy ; became identified in 
some mysterious fashion with the particular grievances about 
which every class was grumbling. To the educated it stood, we 
gather, for reaction : to the landed proprietors, for confiscation : 
to the common people, for police tyranny. Its real provisions 
were probably not known to one man in a thousand of those who 
invested it with direful imaginary terrors. But it came at a time 
when the politically-minded classes were expecting a relaxation of 
war restrictions. They protested, and others followed suit. Mr. 
Gandhi, an ascetic of widely acknowledged spiritual authority, put 
himself at the head of a ‘ civil disobedience movement,’ which, 
starting as a protest against the Rowlatt Act, soon undermined 
throughout large sections of the population those law-abiding 
instincts upon the stability of which the fabric of administration 
depends. In the Punjab and in the Bombay Presidency, where 
local leaders identified themselves with the civil disobedience 
movement and the hartals or public mournings by which it was 
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manifested, excited crowds threatened the public peace, and came 
into conflict with the forces of authority. The poorer and less 
orderly elements which abound in all the great Indian centres of 
population became unpleasantly active, soon escaping from the 
restraining influence of those whose professed aim was peaceful 
protest against a particular legislative enactment. Popular excite- 
ment rose higher and higher: Mr. Gandhi and other leaders 
obtained an extraordinary ascendancy. Restrictions placed upon 
these leaders by Government, with the object of abating the 
excitement, were in point of fact instrumental in precipitating an 
explosion. A situation of the utmost gravity developed. Wild 
outrages were perpetrated by mobs in Ahmedabad, Viramgaum, 
Amritsar, Kasur, Gujranwalla, and elsewhere. Widespread and 
apparently systematic destruction of railways, bridges and tele- 
graph wires severely hampered and threatened to paralyse the 
whole administration. As fate would have it, the military posi- 
tion was anxious. Demobilisation had been proceeding rapidly, and 
the British forces available appear to have been unprecedentedly 
weak. Thus handicapped as they were the authorities considered 
themselves faced with the task, not so much of suppressing 
a number of individual riots, as of reconstructing the very founda- 
tions of law and order throughout considerable tracts of country. 

It is necessary to stress the fact that the Hunter Committee 
as @ whole believes that the firing upon the various mobs was in 
general justified. Though these mobs were in the Punjab 
“unarmed,” technically speaking, the expression is not of much 
significance, for the loaded stave, known as the lathi, which is so 
commonly found, can slay a man at a stroke. Confronted by an 
angry mob provided with implements such as these, a small force 
of police or military is quickly driven to employ firearms, not 
merely to restore order but to escape destruction. 

So much is plain from the most superficial study of the Hunter 
Report: but when the British public comes to assess the real 
gravity of the situation, to inquire into the details of the outrages 
themselves and to pronounce upon the measures taken by the 
authorities to suppress them, it finds itself confronted by a diver- 
gence of opinion on the part of those who have the best claim to 
speak. There is, it is true, complete unanimity as to what hap- 
pened in Delhi and in the Bombay Presidency. Of these events 
England knew little at the time; but it appears that at Delhi, 
Ahmedabad and Viramgaum most serious rioting took place. In 
the last town, we are horrified to learn, an Indian revenue officer 
was burned alive on the records of his own archive-room for 
attempting to check the outrages of the mob. No accusations of 


1 It appears that in Ahmedabad and elsewhere in the Bombay Presidency, 
some of the mobs employed swords and muskets. 
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any kind have been brought against the Delhi or Bombay Govern- 
ments in connection with the suppression of these disorders. 
Indeed, the Committee pays a high tribute to the authorities for 
their successful handling of a very difficult situation. But in 
regard to the Punjab disturbances, which were more dangerous, 
more widespread, and hence of greater interest to us in England, 
an unfortunate divergence of opinion sunders the Hunter Com- 
mittee upon racial lines. This divergence extends, not to the 
findings of facts, which are universally admitted, but to the inter- 
pretation of them. The five English members, representing 
judicial, military, administrative and commercial walks of life, 
agree in taking a graver view of the situation than commends 
itself to their three Indian lawyer-colleagues. They declare that 
Government was confronted by nothing less than open rebellion, 
which took the form of a deliberate attempt to exercise unlawful 
pressure upon the State by extensive destruction of public buildings 
and means of communication. ‘The element of rebellion,’ they 
say, ‘as distinct from mere riot on the one hand and from political 
opposition to Government on the other, can be traced through- 
out : in what sense it may be considered to lack openness, we 
have failed to discover.’ They believe that the Punjab Govern- 
ment was justified in considering a rebellion to be in progress. 
They further think that, though there is little solid evidence as to 
the existence of a definite organised conspiracy behind the out- 
breaks, it would at the time have been imprudent to treat the 
different occurrences as independent and isolated. A study of the 
excellent maps appended to the Report would seem to bear out the 
accuracy of their estimate. The disquieting extent of the areas 
affected, the remarkable family likeness characterising the actual 
outrages, the short space of time into which they were all 
focussed, combine to produce upon the mind of the reader, even 
twelve months after the occurrences, a striking impression. At 
the time, the inference to be drawn from them must, we think, 
have been one thing, and one thing only. It is-scarcely sur- 
prising to find that the majority of the Committee consider first 
that the situation called for the imposition of martial law, and 
secondly that there is little ground for the charge that martial 
law was continued too long. In this, as in other matters, the 
outbreak of the Afghan War was responsible for aggravating the 
whole situation. Frontier trouble is an ever-present possibility 
in India: its sudden materialisation early in May engrossed for 
four critical months the energies of the administration. But for 
this, martial law could have been relaxed much earlier. Such at 
least is the view of the majority of the Committee. On the other 
hand the three Indian members take up a different position. They 
decline to believe that there was any open rebellion, because to 
Vor. LXXXVII—No. 520 38 r 
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them open rebellion connotes a desire to turn out the British 
Government. ‘This is at first sight a mere matter of terminology : 
but examination shows the distinction possesses real importance. 
For the Indian members go on to say that since in their view there 
was no open rebellion, the imposition of martial law was unneces- 
sary even at the moment when the outbreaks were at their height. 
But it seems difficult to maintain that a rebellion which has as its 
object the coercion of Government is no real rebellion because its 
constituent elements do not happen to desire the expulsion of the 
personnel of the administration. It is as well, moreover, in this 
connexion to draw attention to the Minority statement that the 
rioters ‘may have been guilty of waging war’ in the legal sense 
of the expression : and apart from this, it might well appear that 


the Indian members have failed to make sufficient allowances for 


the difficulties of the situation in April 1919. One of their reasons, 
indeed, for believing martial law unnecessary is their opinion that 
at the time when it was imposed, the worst troubles were over. 
Supposing this tobe the case, who could be expected to foresee 
the fact at the moment? The Indian lawyers are on unexception- 
able ground when they object to the imposition of martial law as 
@ preventive or punitive measure ; and the English members only 
differ from them in considering that the actual gravity of the 
situation, quite apart from the necessity of preventing the spread 
of disorder, was such as to call for no measure less drastic than 
the supersession of the ordinary processes of law. Bitter experi- 
ence has taught India that unchecked disorder spreads like a 
devouring flame and that there are few sins like indecision. The 
administration of the Punjab might well seem to have failed in its 
duty, had it employed anything less than its whole available 
resources to grapple with the menace; and the majority of the 
Committee think that the Government of India acted wisely in 
acceding to the. demand that martial law should be proclaimed 
throughout the affected areas and maintained until the trouble 
was beyond doubt abated. It is difficult to agree with the Indian 
members in ‘considering that the attacks upon communications 
were a mere bagatelle. When telegraph wires are cut some 130 
times in a few days over a wide area : when bridges are attacked, 
rails torn up, and this not in one or two places, but in many, the 
gravity of the position would seem to be demonstrated beyond the 
need of further proof. 

Hitherto I have been dealing rather with the general 
characteristics of the Indian situation of April 1919 than with 
the particular occurrences by which that situation was distin- 
guished. I have been at some pains to elucidate the general issue, 
because it is precisely in regard to this that British public opinion 
has hitherto been so singularly ill informed. But, having obtained 
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some idea of the background against which the Punjab tragedy was 
enacted, we are now in a position to form an estimate of the true 
character of the individual incidents. 

I may briefly advert to the two matters concerning which public 
opinion in England has been most deeply moved—the Jallianwalla 
Bagh shooting, and the employment of aeroplanes at Gujranwalla. 
Taking first of all the much-discussed conduct of General Dyer at 
Amritsar, it would appear that the situation was complicated by 
the almost simultaneous occurrence of outrages in other places 
close at hand. On April 10th, after the arrest of the Amritsar 
leaders, Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal, whose activities the Local 
Government believed to be leading to a breach of the public peace, 
a mob attempted to force its way into the civil lines from the city. 
Its temper was such that fire was opened upon it, whereupon it 
returned to its own quarter and hunted to death every European 
it could find. A strong body of native police near by, under ex- 
perienced Indian officers, remained inactive through sheer lack of 
initiative, at a time when speedy action might have saved the lives 
and property of many. As a result the administration was reduced 
to helplessness : the city was in the hands of the mob, and the 
King’s writ ceased to run. The civil authorities saw that the 
situation had passed out of their control, and the military were 
asked to take such steps as seemed necessary. It was unfortunate 
that the civil authorities did not retain for themselves any super- 
vision over the actions of the military : but after all, the situation 
was desperate, and its very nature excuses much. On the 11th 
General Dyer ‘arrived, and on the 12th he marched into the city, 
the temper of which appeared to him dangerous. Moreover, the 
news of the outbreak of April 10th had spread like wildfire. 
Disorders were occurring in the localities round about, his com- 
munications were cut, and he feared to find himself in a state of 
siege. On April 13th he announced by beat of drum in several 
(but not all) quarters of the city that public gatherings were pro- 
hibited and would be dispersed by force of arms. The populace 
did not believe him, as was evident from their mocking and 
incredulous demeanour, and a meeting was fixed for that same 
afternoon at the Jallianwalla Bagh, a large quadrangular space 
of disused land, surrounded on all sides by buildings. General 
Dyer took his whole striking force, 25 Gurkhas and 25 Baluchis 
armed with rifles, and 40 Gurkhas armed with kukris only, 
together with two armoured cars. The cars would not go into the 
Bagh, so he marched in the remainder of his force, and imme- 
diately, without warning, opened fire on the crowd, estimated at 
from ten to twenty thousand, there assembled. He believed the 
situation to be ‘touch and go.’ He was determined to inflict 


upon the mob such a lesson as would create 4 widespread impres- 
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sion not merely in Amritsar but elsewhere. His troops fired more 
than 1600 rounds upon the crowd, which at the first shots imme- 
diately fled in mad terror. He killed 379 persons and wounded 
a large number. He believed that by this act he would save the 
situation throughout the whole Punjab. His transparent honesty 
and courage are not in question. But the Hunter Committee con- 
siders that his action was terribly wrong. It is not so much that 
he fired without warning—that is, though serious enough, a less 
important point, for the majority of the Hunter Committee con- 
siders that it is highly unlikely, all things considered, that the 
crowd would have dispersed without being fired upon—it is the 
fact that he deliberately employed a greater degree of force than 
the occasion required, in the belief that this employment would 
avert trouble elsewhere. The English members consider this a 
grave error. The Indian members of the Committee, in their 
separate statement, condemn it as in principle essentially un- 
British, out of harmony with the ideas of their duty which 
servants of His Majesty are supposed to entertain. Making every 
allowance for the difficulties of the position in which General Dyer 
found himself, the Committee as a whole considers that there is 
nothing to be said in favour of his handling of the Jallianwalla 
Bagh affair. 

As to the employment of aeroplanes at Gujranwalla, it is to 
be noted that the entire Committee agrees that their use was 
justified. The railway had been cut, the local police had definitely 
failed to restrain the lawless outrages of the mob, and there was 
no way of hastening troops to assist the forces of order. The 
rioters had successfully prevented the employment of all the other 
resources of Government. There remained only the aeroplanes. 
In normal circumstances their use would have been indefensible : 
here it was inevitable : and they were accordingly despatched under 
instructions too vague for the proper limitation of their activities. 
That certain mistakes were made by the flying officers reveals the 
danger of employing this, the final weapon in the armoury of 
Government : and it is fortunate indeed that these mistakes were 
not attended by more serious loss of life. The majority of the 
Hunter Committee is not prepared to impute blame to the 
airmen : but the Indian members, while admitting that the use of 
aeroplanes was justifiable, strongly object to certain features of 
the action taken. It is now perfectly plain that the difficulty of 
employing aeroplanes in the suppression of civil disturbances is so 
great that it should form the subject of expert inquiry. The 
Hunter Committee has strongly pressed this view, and it is to be 
hoped that the Government of India will take action upon it in 
the near future. 

There is small reason to refer to the outbreaks in other places. 
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Broadly speaking, both English and Indian members are at one 
in their view of the occurrences at Lahore, Kasur, and elsewhere. 
The situation was plainly critical over a wide area, and the action 
of the authorities appears to have been thoroughly justified. But 
when the Committee comes to the question of how martial law was 
administered, it concludes that certain of the officers responsible 
behaved in a very injudicious manner. The majority of the Com- 
mittee expresses its disapproval in cautious language : the Indian 
members can hardly find terms strong enough to express their 
opinion of the crawling orders, salaaming orders, roll-call orders 
and the like—petulant and arbitrary blemishes upon a generally 
just administration of martial law—against which Indian senti- 
ment has protested so reasonably and so feelingly. The English 
members of the Committee believe that the officers guilty of these 
follies acted as they did through inexperience and thoughtless- 
ness: but it is common knowledge that the effect has been to 
wound deeply and for the moment unforgiveably the sensitive 
pride of Indian nationhood. The harm done has been immense ; 
its consequences for evil are still immeasurable. If, as seems to 
be the case, martial law is merely the will of the administrator of 
it, then it is high time that working rules were formulated for the 
guidance of those who have not the experience to perceive the 
consequences of their own orders. This has been pointed out by 
the Majority, and it would appear that the Government of India is 
already moving in the matter. 

It is to be hoped that all those who are interested in Indian 
problems will take the trouble to study for themselves the official 
documents of the Hunter Committee. These throw much light 
upon the post-war difficulties through which India is passing and 
explain many things which the British people, responsible as it 
is for the well-being of India, would do well to understand. If 
we are to help India, as help her we ought, in her progress 
towards the attainment of responsible government, we should 
have at least a moderately sound knowledge of the difficulties to 
be overcome. There are welcome signs that the old apathetic 
attitude towards India and her problems, which has done so much 
harm in the past, is giving way to a slowly growing sense of 
responsibility for the safeguarding of her new-found nationhood. 
In the immediate future, both the official Government of India 
and the new popular ministers will need all the sympathetic 
interest and understanding that British public opinion can give 
them. How best to enlarge, to render well-informed and in- 
fluential, that interest and understanding, is a problem which we 
should be well-advised to consider. 


L. F. RusHerooxk WILLIAMS. 
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AFRICA: AND THE BLIGHT OF 
COMMERCIALISM 


[The competition of European and other nations for the spotls 
of war in Africa—for ‘ the good things’ which are ‘ going ’ there— 
is quite unblushing. The author of this powerful article calls 
attention to a few of the evils threatened by an ugly scramble 
among the victors for selfish ends. Anyone who may think he is 
unjustified in his fears should turn to ‘ The Covenant’ (the official 
organ of the League of Nations) for April, and therein read ‘ The 
German Colonies and the Partition of Africa.’ Those Colonies 
which—after we had won the war—were to become ‘ A Sacred 
Trust of Civilisation’ !—Eprror Nineteenth Century and After. | 


THE colony formerly called German East Africa has come under 
the League of Nations. 

Mandates have been promised to Great Britain, Belgium, and 
Portugal for its protection, government, and development. 
Under the banners of these three nations the Africans are to be 
led along the road that leads to freedom. 


I 


Let us, however, first consider what exactly is Great Britain's 
responsibility for the decisions made by the League of Nations. 

Britain, supported by President Wilson, gave public pledges 
to the world that, once the War was won, the backward peoples 
of the earth would be granted a real measure of protection, with 
a view of freedom to come. At first, men of sentiment, whose 
hearts were larger than their knowledge of Africa, proposed to 
send out a commission that would interview African chiefs, and 
discover from them which European nation they would prefer to 
have as their protector. It was forgotten that no African will 
tell the whole truth on such a matter to one who is more powerful 
than himself, unless that truth be equally acceptable to both 
sides. Also, it was forgotten that any such commission, provided 
it had an adequate display of physical force, can secure a testi- 
monial to its own surpassing benevolence and goodwill, signed 
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or ‘marked ’ by all chiefs within reach. There is no European 
Power in Africa that cannot, to-day, send home as many such 
testimonials as people at home may require. The more the 
Power is feared, and the less fit it is to govern Africans, the more 
unanimous will be the testimonial to the government’s gentle 
benevolence. Once more, it was forgotten how exceedingly 
uncivilised the people of the colony are, and how entirely ignorant 
of modern European theories and social orders. They recognise 
nothing in the way of government except tribal rule by their 
elders, or the rule of the strongest man who can keep himself 
‘on top.’ 

Fortunately, wiser counsels prevailed. No commission was 
sent out. The President of the U.S.A. changed his offer. He 
pledged himself to secure for all backward peoples adequate pro- 
tection, and guidance towards the ultimate goal of freedom. Nor 
did our Government lag behind him with its promises. It is to 
the supposed fulfilment of this pledge that I would now draw 
attention. 

(a) A very small corner of the colony has been handed over 


~ to Portugal. 


I have never met an Englishman who has seiiitnitael or 
experience, of Portuguese East Africa, either before or during the 
War, whose views of Portugal’s behaviour to Africans can be 
reconciled with this decision of the League of Nations. I do 
not hesitate to say that were the British Government to publish 
all it knows about Portuguese misgovernment, or about the suffer- 
ings of the Africans under it, the public would recognise that 
the new ‘ protector ’ of the people will be far worse in every way 
than the German government. If there is any doubt on this 
point, let the House of Commons insist upon the publication, 
uncensored and entire, of all the reports received at home in 
the last five years. 

(b) One-third of the population has been handed over to 
Belgium. 

I do not for a moment suggest that our Government was a 
willing party to this transfer. But I submit that in giving con- 
sent, it has sacrificed Africans to its own political necessities. 

Of course, it is the fashion to believe that Sir Roger Casement 
invented the Congo atrocities to oblige the Kaiser. It is forgotten 
that the Belgian Government was so moved by those very 
atrocities as to take over the Congo from its King, while the 
record of the Belgian forces in the East African war is kept out 
of sight. We who know the truth are aghast at our Govern- 
ment’s betrayal of the African. We are amazed at the ease with 
which the newly formed League of Nations—or shall we say 
Council of Four?—forget the solemn pledges that consecrated the 
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world’s war to the service of Freedom. The Council has satisfied 
Belgium at the cost of several nations’ honour, while some 
three million Africans have got to suffer the penalty of their 
weakness, because Great Britain cannot keep her promise. 

I do not for a moment suggest that ‘ atrocities’ await these 
new subjects of Belgium. But that they will suffer many ills I 
cannot doubt, and that for two reasons established in the British 
mind during the war in East Africa. The Belgian officers, for 
the most part, showed themselves unable to cope with the cruelty 
and rapacity of their African soldiers. Rape and looting were 
very common. The Belgian black soldier of the Congo is a 
hard taskmaster to his fellow-subject, and there is good cause 
to fear that he will not easily mend his ways. And, secondly, 
the Belgian officers were amazingly slack and inefficient in caring 
for their African carriers. I am told by eye-witnesses of quite 
scandalous failures to feed their porters, even when, by taking 
trouble, food could have been found. Deaths frome starvation 
were far too frequent to be labelled ‘ inevitable.’ 

On the other hand, we may hope that the increasing ro 
of the Socialists in Belgium will be favourably felt by the 
Africans. 

My great fear is that Belgian East Africa, which is the best 
part of the conquered territory for settlers, will be filled with 
European planters. If this be the case, the chances are that 
forced labour will be the order of the day. 

(c) The remainder of the population is still threatened with 
the prospect of becoming an Indian colony. 

I do not know if this proposal is still before the Government. 
The East African educated natives are still aware of it as a possi- 
bility. When I left Africa last June, not only was Britain in 
danger of satisfying Belgium and Portugal with the gift of 
absolute rule over these Africans: those who remained under 
the British flag were, it was suggested, to be handed over to 
India as an experimental colony, in which Indians should acquire 
the faculty of administration! Britain was to ease her internal 
- difficulties, as well as her external troubles, at the cost of the 
African! That a proposition of this kind should have been 
made by a responsible civil servant, and being made allowed to 
remain thus long upon the table without rebuke, is one more 
sign of the callousness of the modern politician. If this proposi- 
tion be carried out, all that will remain to the Africans of the 
conquered territory will be the pledges made by President Wilson, 
Mr. Lioyd George, and others. Solemn pledges, like scraps of 
paper, are only satisfying when duly honoured. In this case, it 
looks as if the British Government is about to imitate the late 
German Chancellor, and sacrifice its pledges to its policy. 
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If this first beginning of the work of the League of Nations 
is a foretaste of what is to be, we may be sure that the weak 
peoples will never find protection against the claims of the 
stronger peoples. If the East Africans are thus delivered over 
to Portugal, Belgium, and India, with the full connivance of 
Great Britain and America, what hope is there for the little 
nations of Europe? Where there is no moral principle there is 
no rule but personal interest. Has Lord Robert Cecil no protest 
to make against this blatant instance of injustice on the part 
of his infant League? Has America no promise of justice to 
East Africa? 

Whoever has a just claim to the conquered territory, surely 
the Africans themselves have! Not only have they a natural 
claim. They have an additional claim, the claim of war service 
rendered to Great Britain and her Allies. It is not too much 
to say that without the Africans we should never have driven the 
Germans from the colony. If only the British public knew the 
full tale of death and suffering bravely endured by Africans it 
might, perhaps, be moved to sympathy with them. But the 
figures have not been published. They are terrible. And the 
least Great Britain can do is to protect these peoples during the 
many generations that must pass before they can rule themselves. 


II 


Of course it is absurd to expect that what has been done will, 
at the moment, be undone. The most we can expect is that the 
remainder of German East Africa will be saved from India. Its 
present administration is admirable, and in the hands of British 
officials the inhabitants and their interests are safe. But at least 
we are bound to see to it that the mandatory protecting Powers 
really do protect their African peoples. As things stand, a 
mandate is issued on certain conditions, the observance of which 
is to safeguard the people from misrule: and each mandatory 
Power is to send in an annual report to the League of Nations, 
dealing with its administration of its colony. 

I venture to plead for a far different view of our responsibility 
for the peoples of tropical Africa. Not only must mandatory 
Powers be bound by conditions and rules: their administrations 
must be subject to inspection by the League of Nations. And 
since, human nature being what it is, mandatory Powers will not 
readily accept such inspection while other colonies are not in- 
spected, it seems evident that the inspection must be extended 
to the whole of tropical Africa. In fact, the League of Nations 
must do what its founders originally promised it would do: it 
must undertake to secure to the weak peoples of Africa adequate 
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protection, and the wisest and best leading towards self-develop- 
ment in the remote (I think, very remote) future. 

The only plan, at once just to the African tribes and honour- 
able to all European Powers concerned, is to form a com- 
mittee of the League for the protection of all African tribes, or 
at least all those south of the Soudan and north of the South 
African Union’s boundaries. This committee would have no 
authority within the African territories. Each colony would be 
ruled by the Power whose flag had been hoisted within it. But 
the committee would send its inspectors into each colony, and 
forward to the Power concerned in each case the report of its 
inspectors. Failure to remedy wrongs pointed out by the report 
would be discussed between the Power concerned and the 
Supreme Council of the League. There would be no attempt at 
international rule of a colony. There would be no suggestion of 
divided counsels. Only the League would make real the 
protection promised to the African peoples. 

That this suggestion will be acceptable to European colonists 
I do not pretend. None the less, I urge it. For in strict fact 
no body of men who are anxious to become rich can be, at all 
times, trusted to act justly towards those on whose labour their 
riches depend. There is an ever-present danger that some 
aggressive clique of settlers, or some one over-keen official, will 
do, in the interests of commercial policy, what is really harmful 
to the workers. In Europe we have often found this to be true. 
How much more likely is it to be true in Africa, where Europeans 
know so little of the native life, and where tropical conditions 
produce such unlooked-for effects on European minds and 
characters. 

If I am challenged to illustrate my meaning, I would quote 
the recent, determined effort on the part of some settlers to 
deprive the Kikuyu people of their land ; and the unveiled desire 
of so many settlers to see introduced some form of compulsory 
labour on private plantations, or I might instance the Rhodesian 
legislation that makes native tenure of land so precarious, and 
places African natives at so great a disadvantage when compared 
with European immigrants. I would also quote an instance of a 
zealous official who managed to ‘ wangle,’ not only from his local 
superior but from the British Colonial Office itself, a decree 
making labour compulsory in order to benefit both government 
and private plantations. 

But, on the other hand, I would plead with all officials, and 
settlers, who put justice and equity before commercial success 
that they acquiesce at least in some such system of inspection. 
They have nothing to hide. And for the sake of Africans in less 
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favoured colonies they must not refuse submission to such 
inspection. 

In South Africa, where European and African meet and the 
European’s influence is so widespread, such a system would be 
intolerable. But if South Africa creates native reserves on a 
very large scale, and follows a policy of segregation, without doubt 
the native ‘states,’ or reserves, should come under inspection. 
I feel sure that so great a statesman as General Smuts could not 
refuse to the African tribes of the Union any possible protection 
against the changes and chances of the European vote in his 
Union. To leave them at the mercy of politicians is to give the 
lie to the gospel of freedom and mutual service so admirably 
preached to us by our political leaders during the years of war. 


II 


Let us now inquire into the nature of such a committee of 
inspection. Quite clearly, it must be international. The Powers 
ruling in tropical Africa must all be represented upon it, and 
America would, of course, be asked to nominate its members. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal, with 
America, would thus form the committee. Germany, if she 
make good her promises, ought one day, after some years of 
probation, to be given seats on the committee, while the other 
nations of the League should be allowed a joint representation. 

The men best suited to form the committee are officials and 
settlers, of proved character, with men of judicial rank as its 
officers. These men should be given equal rank and pay with, 
say, assistant-secretaries of State. They would form, also, an 
international bureau for the collection of the best advice as to 
the development of African peoples morally, industrially, 
educationally, and so on. It would be its duty to provide the 
various colonial governments, and associations of settlers, with 
the results of experiments in each colony, and to foster ideals 
for Africa that are at present far to seek. 

The inspection of the colonies would be carried out by members 
of the committee with such assistance as might be required. The 
limits of their scope of inspection would be fixed from the outset. 
I will only make a few suggestions here. 

(1) Customs.—They would see that in mandatory colonies all 
nations have an equal chance of trade, except where ‘ imperial 
preference ’ is allowed by the League of Nations. 

(2) Native Improvements.—They would inspect the budgets 
etc., and see if the money spent on the Africans and their needs 
was in just proportion to taxation and customs returns. 

(3) Land Laws.—They would protect the African against loss 
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of his land. Also, they would keep an eye on syndicates and 
other land-grabbers. 

(4) Labour Laws.—It would be their duty to prevent com- 
pulsory labour, except such clearing of the local roads and paths 
as is normal in Africa, where we are still socialists and work for 
the common good, and such other quite local, paid government 
work that Africans would normally perform for their own chiefs. 
No compulsion of any kind must be allowed on plantations, 
whether government or private, or on journeys other than those 
of the district officers. 

(5) Liquor Laws, and their enforcement, would be under their 
eye. 

(6) Penal Codes would also be their concern, and the treat- 
ment of prisoners. A Penal Code for the African peoples is 
badly needed. ° 

These few suggestions will show what sort of power the com- 
mittee would require to make its inspection a reality. I admit 
the difficulties. The members would need great tact, and would 
have to be careful lest they appeared to be hostile critics of the 
ruling government. The reports would have to be made 
sincerely and without jealousy, and members failing in this 
_ Tespect would have to be dismissed from office. But it seems 

evident that unless such a committee can be found, the League of 
Nations will never prosper. If an effective League is possible 
such @ committee is also possible. 


IV 


I would ask leave now to set out some of the points in which 
such a committee might become a most useful advisory council 
to all the governments of tropical Africa. 

The crying need of Africa is for a policy on which European 
governments can, more or less, agree. We want badly to know 
what Europe hopes to make of Africa, and what goal our home 
governments expect our local rulers to aim at. Up to the present 
we can find no signs of a settled policy. Not only is each colony 
worked in isolation from all the rest: each new governor acts 
for himself, as if a new policy every five years were a precious 
gift from Europe’s gods! 

Europe’s mind about Africa must, then, be slowly and intelli- 
gently formed. Europe must find out what she expects Africans 
to become; what they are at present able to become; and the 
lines along which they may one day reach the desired goal. 
Europe must, therefore, determine what the African is to be pro- 
tected against, and what he is to be persuaded to do for his own 
advantage. 

Let me give examples of what I mean. 
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(1) Education.—The best Africans I know are those who can 
read and write, and yet are perfectly willing to work on planta- 
tions as manual labourers. They have become Christians with- 
out losing their simplicity. Less simple, yet most useful citizens, 
are Christians and Moslems who have acquired some skill as clerks 
and mechanics, carpenters and masons. But there is danger 
ahead. Some Europeans clamour for haste in industrial educa- 
tion. They would gather boys in centres, exclude all religious 
teaching, and educate them industrially, with the sure result 
that they would produce a new type of African, a man who has 
put aside his home-ties, and acquired a veneer of civilisation with 
no moral or religious principle. Such men would be as dangerous 
as the boys whom some missions have separated from their tribal 
life, and failed to convert : they would, in short, be ‘ wasters.’ 

Africans must not be separated from their families too much, 
nor herded together in educational establishments, nor dis- 
couraged from religious associations. And if Europeans insist 
on hurrying matters, or on putting Africans under masters who 
are not men of the highest moral and religious principles, they 
will ruin tropical Africa. Anyone who knows the bigger towns 
of East Africa must realise how entirely our civilisation fails to 
influence for good the men and lads who come away from their 
homes to find work. 

One thing that it is always a pleasure to me to remember 
is a German Government letter, in the name of a society of 
planters, inviting me to send an English priest to live on each 
German plantation in the Rovuma district. The reason given 
was that our Christians were far better agricultural labourers 
than either the Moslems or the Pagans. The Germans wanted 
us to do on the plantations what we had done in the native vil- 
lages: that is, to give a simple, religious education to the people 
without disturbing their relation to their old village life. They 
hoped to create Christian villages on the plantations. They 
rightly gauged the danger of separating Africans from home in- 
fivences : that is, from the corporate discipline of the village life. 

My experience of English settlers is that they have so far 
failed to realise this danger and to think out a plan to provide 
against it. I submit that the committee now suggested must 
discover for us what educational policies have answered best so 
far, and how we can avoid unnecessary dangers. 

We know Africans can be trained for industrial work, and for 
junior clerkships, even now. But we have not yet seen how to 
avoid damaging their morals in the process. The most moral 
thing in an African from the backwoods is his sense of responsi- 
bility to his family or clan, and his readiness to accept the rulings 
of his elders. Up to date, European education and commercial 
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life have tended to destroy in him this sense, and the only substi- 
tute I have so far seen is, in the better cases, a sense of responsi- 
bility to his church, whose discipline over him he acknowledges. 

This point is apt to escape Europeans in the colony. If they 
are keen about a boy’s welfare, he gives to them such personal 
devotion as, for the time, makes him ready and anxious to please 
them. Loyalty to a master is a great force in a boy’s life. But 
in the nature of things such a loyalty must be temporary. And 
very often it is consistent with a private life of great immorality. 
But the Europeans are too often deceived by it. They omit to 
botice that the boy has no permanent sense of responsibility that 
will save him when they have gone back to Europe. Nor do 
they always take account of the boy’s life outside his hours of 
service. 

(2) Labour.—Here we touch a quite vital question. We all 
want men to work. But some of us will not consent to com- 
pulsion in favour of private employers, or even in favour of 
government plantations. At the same time we have sympathy 
with the settler who needs labour, just as we ourselves occasionally 
feel the same need and cannot immediately satisfy it. 

A great deal of nonsense is sometimes talked about the 
African’s idleness: very few Europeans have really lived with 
Africans, or seen how much work is needed to keep an ordinary 
African community going. In fact, the tribes differ much in this 
respect. Also, a great deal of nonsense is talked about the duty 
of Africans working for any stray European who chooses to arrive 
in Africa, and set up for himself as a planter. Plantations are 
made without adequate consideration of the local supply of labour, 
with the result that men are brought from a distance to lead an 
unnatural life in a camp, to the destruction of the neighbourhood’s 
morals and their own health, with quite disastrous results upon 
the birth-rate in their own villages when they return home. 

One chief duty of the committee I suggest would be to collate 
the experience of officials, settlers, and missionaries, and to offer 
advice upon the whole labour problem. 

It is wrong that men should not be persuaded to work on 
neighbouring European plantations. It is also wrong that such 
plantations should be worked at the expense of the morals and 
birth-rate of the tribes concerned. Further, it is bad policy. 
It tends to diminish the amount of labour available. It sacrifices 
the future to the present. The German officials were keenly 
alive to this. And in view of the terrible loss of life caused by 
the War among young men, we shall do well to imitate their 
keenness. 

A labour policy that shall be just and equitable to employer 
and employed, and safeguard the African’s home-life and fertility, 
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is much to be desired. I think the committee I want might 
discover it. 

(3) Individualism.—I have already alluded to the danger of 
breaking the ties that bind an African to his family or clan. 
I would go further now, and point out the harm we are likely to 
accomplish unless we seek to preserve his present socialism. To 
this point I crave the special attention of our Labour Party. 

The African is the best kind of communist. Private property 
exists, but not as of individual right. A man’s family or clan 
have every conceivable claim upon him: and at marriage his 
wife enters his clan, or he enters hers, according as the tribal 
custom demands. The whole clan holds together. The 
village in certain matters acts together, and works together. 
Individualism as we know it does not exist. 

Christianity, while emphasising the individual relation with 
God, need not and, where due care is taken, does not break the 
social ties between the man and his family. But commercial life 
tends very much to snap them ; the lust of possession developing 
individualism in a very marked degree. If, then, we allow our 
present commercial practice to become normal in Africa we shall 
altogether smash the social life of the people. Also, we shall 
force them to go through the whole bitter experience of our own 
labour world that the last two hundred years have seen. Is it 
impossible to keep ‘sweating’ out of Africa? Is it impossible 
to develop co-operative agriculture in those districts at least that 
are not suited to European residence? 

To give instances of the harm already done. The Germans 
sweated labour until their Governors interfered. Indian shop- 
keepers and traders generally sweat their African helpers, and 
often hold them by means of debts incurred. Indians buy from 
foolish Africans at a low price in times of harvest, and resell at 
a huge profit in days of dearth, and Africans follow suit! Again, 
Greeks who have worked German plantations during the War 
have taught the African the rdle of middleman. Clever Africans 
contracted at a price to supply labourers, and were allowed to 
keep about half the price as commission. Are such things in- 
evitable? Will not the new England, herself redeemed from her 
old acquiescence in oppression, see to it that young Africa is 
spared what she suffered for so many generations? 

(4) Self-respect.—How is Africa to be saved from becoming 
a base imitation of Europe? Our Africans are like children. 
Every new thing is coveted. And not only that, they are made 
self-conscious by the contempt with which so many Europeans 
regard them. And becoming conscious of what Europeans 
despise in them, they seek to ‘ camouflage’ themselves by feeble 
imitations of the ‘higher’ race. Towards this ‘ camouflage’ 
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traders willingly contribute : it pays them. But it is not so much 
the superficial ‘camouflage’ that matters. It is the State’s too 
frequent attempt to rule a tribe through native officials from other 
tribes, and to stem the force of tribal tradition while breaking 
the power of the local chiefs. The Germans were adepts at this 
policy. And, I submit, some missionary societies are very guilty 
in this matter. It goes without saying that some native customs 
are vile, beyond the endurance of either a sound Church or a wise 
government. But if Africa is to have a future, we should foster 
local customs, and rule each tribe through subordinate officials of 
its own villages and towns. We should keep out Africans of 
other tribes from all offices. Nor should we allow the medicine- 
men of one tribe to extend their baneful influence into other 
tribes. Such questions as these need discussion by a committee 
that can collect all the relevant facts. 

(5) Sex Questions.—It is a common saying among South and 
East African settlers that it is best to ‘ keep the native at arm’s 
length.’ ‘Be just: be self-respecting: and keep him at arm’s 
length.’ So they all say. But in strict fact the ‘colour’ ques- 
tion has been solved in favour of the European’s lust. African 
women are not kept at arm’s length. I do not wish to exaggerate. 
There are not a few Europeans in East Africa who live clean 
lives. (Of South Africa I have no first-hand knowledge.) But I 
do not think it can be denied that the relations between white 
men and black women have been such in East Africa that 
wherever Europeans live in any numbers African women expect 
to find a profit. The results are as bad as bad can be. Not only 
is the European deprived of the prestige that he ought to have 
maintained: his conduct causes serious discontent among the 
African men. I do not wish to be misunderstood. No African 
man despises a European who takes, and keeps as his wife, a 
black woman. On the contrary, he regards him as friendly to his 
people. Nor does he resent it if the European, on finally leaving 
the country, ‘divorces’ his woman, for in so doing he merely 
follows native custom. It is the prostitution of African women 
and girls that is so serious a stumbling-block. 

It seems to me right that such a Commission as I have in 
mind should face this question. It should collect facts, and be 
able at least to advise the various governments as to the best 
lines of action in so difficult a matter. It should be in a position 
to give counsel as to the best way of protecting women and girls 
from the lust of Europeans. It should decide on what terms a 
European may marry an African woman, and in what circum- 
stances he may put her away. It should be able to speak with 
authority upon the probable results of these mixed unions, con- 
sidered from the point of view of the children. It should advise as 
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to the education of the children, and see that provision is made 
for it. (Personally, I would have them brought up among their 
mother’s people.) And it should devise adequate means for 
preserving African family life from unwelcome interference on the 
part of foreigners, whether European or Asiatic. 

This may sound strange advice from a bishop! Let me say 
that I do not regard Europe as, in practice, a Christian continent. 
And I am here pleading for the welfare of the African, not for 
the eternal salvation of thé European. It is no good shutting 
one’s eyes to facts—even though one be a bishop! 

I am more troubled than I ¢an say at the solution of the 
colour problem European lust has devised. Europe embraces 
the African woman, and calls the African man ‘a damned 
nigger.” I do not think this can go on for another generation. 
I feel sure that the man will some day begin to show his resent- 
ment. A wise Léague of Nations will depute men to deal with 
things as they are, while as yet they lie open to treatment. 

Arising out of this, I personally should welcome continual 
watchfulness on the part of inspectors with regard to the salaries 
paid fo European officials and commercial men in our colonies. 
Every young man ought to know that he will be in a position to 
marry within, say, a couple of years of reaching the colony. 
Many a man goes to pieces because he feels he can never hope 
to marry Otte of his own race. And in going to pieces he not 
only betrays his own ideals: he does most serious disservice to 
his country, and grievous harm to his African neighbours. In 
fact, he bécomes a failure all round. And, religion apart, I do 
not seé What else we are to expect in the majority of cases as 
long as Europeans are underpaid. 


Such are some of the points in which I believe the colonies 
would benefit by inspection. And I venture to add that were 
such a central body of inspectors and counsellors to be formed, 
Great Britain could safely leave a very wide initiative to her 
governors on the spot, and largely reduce the authority and the 
staff of the Colonial Office. 


Vv 


In conclusion, I desire to say a little about the danger Africa 
is in to-day from the policy of those who, without local knowledge, 
would press self-determination upon all peoples alike. 

East Africa—British, German, Portuguese, and Belgian— 
like all other tropical countries in Africa, contains a very large 
number of small tribes. Some of these tribes are divided between 
a few important sultans: others are split up into many small 
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clans. There is very little unity within the tribe. There is very 
great jealousy between one tribe and another. 

Very few years separate us from the time when slave-raiding 
and woman-raiding were normal. And the memory of raiding 
or of being raided is very much alive amongst the tribes. No 
possible bond of union at present exists. 

There are tribes in which Islam is preached as a bond of 
unity, with the promise of a hero from Constantinople who will 
come to sweep all white men into the sea, and cut the 
throats of the Christians. But, broadly speaking, each tribe mis- 
trusts its neighbour, if it does not cherish an ancient hatred 
against it, while most tribes suffer from internal jealousies, the 
small chiefs keeping mutual ill-will alive amongst themselves. 

Again. East Africans are very backward. Ably as native 


chiefs rule according to their traditional customs, they are entirely 


ignorant of European political thought, which in fact in their 
eyes, when they light upon its fruits, spells madness. It will 
be many years before they even begin to grasp what is meant by 
equity and brotherhood. They are the very smal] children of 
the human race. To me, personally, they are very dear. But 
to pretend that they are within measurable distance of self- 
government is the highest folly. 

I would, therefore, appeal to the Labour Party in England and 
on the Continent to shoulder the burden of the child-races of 
Africa. I claim from them their share in securing for Africans 
the fullest protection against European and Indian oppression. 
I also beg them to see to it that Africans be not deceived by empty 
phrases that speak of self-government to a race that has as yet 
very little individual self-discipline or self-restraint. I would 
have them realise that to an average African an official position 
means only an occasion for acquiring money, and wives, and for 
* scoring off ’ one’s enemies. 

If the Labour Party will throw itself into the work of protect- 
ing the African peoples; if it will foster tribal life, and keep out 
foreign Africans from office in each tribe ; if it will refuse to have 
Africa hurried ; it will indeed do well. 

Above all things, let it share in keeping the American-African 
from acquiring political power or influence in East Africa. Of 
West Africa I know nothing. Africans from America might, for 
all I know, do good work there on the political side. I doubt it: 
but I cannot pretend to an opinion. But in East Africa I am 
certain their presence would work untold harm. They are 
foreigners. They are educated far beyond the best of our Hast 
Africans. They have on their lips all the political phrases that 
the East African cannot yet safely learn. So far from helping 
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the East African he will regard them as he regarded the West 
Indian Africans in the war—as ‘ black Europeans.’ 

What East Africa needs is time to grow slowly, and complete 
protection against the lust for possession that fills Europeans 
and Asiatics. She is a land of rich promise. But her peoples 
are as little children. 

The proper function of the American-African is to act as 
adviser to the committee of inspection for which I plead. It 
would at least be possible to form an advisory committee of 
educated Africans, from America and West Africa, that should 
advise the Committee of the League. But we might hope to 
see Africans from America, West Africa, and the West Indies 
sitting as members of the League’s Committee. I can imagine 
no more desirable policy for a gradual solution of the problems 
we have to face. 

At this, however, I must leave it, lest I become wearisome. 
My theme is too unpopular in itself to be able to bear unnecessary 
length. 

I will only add that, if Europe and America connive at 
sacrificing Africa on the altar of commerce, Europe and America 
will stand self-condemned. They will show themselves guilty of 
the very crime against which they fought, through blood and fire, 
against the Emperor William. 

\ FRANK ZANZIBAR: 
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THE FROSTY CAUCASUS 


ENovuGH and to spare has been, and will be, written of the chaos 
of the Caucasus, and years must elapse before the new republics 
achieve an actual individuality, as distinguished from an official 
recognition. At the present moment it is doubtful if the ordinary 
reader, even the moderately weil informed, distinguishes between 
the ancient Persian province of Azerbaijan and the mushroom 
Tartar republic of the same name, dating from May 1918, with 
its capital at oil-bearing Baku. This has just come under the 
tule of the oil-needing Sovyette Government of ruined Russia 
—if I may adopt a transliteration which conveys to the reader the 
true sound of a word of sinister significance—and no one knows 
whether, or to what extent, the Bolshevists, and the Young Turks, 
now old in sin and sedition, have been, or are, acting in concert 
one with another to the prejudice of peace and reconstruction in 
the Nearer East, and of British interests, wherever and whenever 
such impinge upon the Caucasus. And they do, for we are more 
than ever concerned to keep Persia independent, and she halves 
Azerbaijan with the Tartar State, and is a near neighbour of 
the new republics of Georgia and Daghestan, to say nothing of 
Erivan, which, being Armenian, for the inscrutable reasons 
which make us voluntary protectors of these uncomfortable and 
unpopular protégés, is certain to give us trouble in the future. 
Our troops at Batum were important factors in the, to some extent 
perhaps successful, endeavour to make the new republics live in 
peace one with another until the Caucasian cauldron ceases to 
boil, and Sunni and Shiah Mahommedans, Christians and 
Armenian Christians, learn to dwell together in unity. The 
defeat of Denikin, now a refugee in England, has tightened Bol- 
shevik pressure to the north, and across the Caspian the Red 
Army holds Russian Turkestan and the railway crossing the 
Khanates of Central Asia, the conquest of which cost the late 
Russian Empire the opposition of Mahommedans all over the 
world. Beyond the Khanates comes Afghanistan, a centre of 
Bolshevik intrigue, and an object of perpetual solicitude to the 
government of our Indian Empire. We are, then, wholly apart 
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from sentimental sympathy, whether or not deserved and desir- 
able with the Armenian republic of Erivan, interested politically 
and, in a less degree commercially, in the Caucasus. There is 
probably hardly any part of the earth’s surface which is less 
known in Britain, and, while telegrams reach our Press daily, 
and Parliamentary debates make frequent cryptic and spasmodic 
references to Caucasian revolutions and counter-revolutions, it 
may be of interest to devote a little leisure to a brief account of 
a visit to this fascinating region, paid before the war, when the 
Russian Empire seemed destined to a long and prosperous life. 
The people hardly change at all in what from the standpoint of 
the life of a nation is a mere fraction of time. 


Of the men and women who inhabit the late Russian province 
of Trans-Caucasia, which includes the ancient Kingdom of 
Georgia, little or nothing is said or written, though the country 
is superlatively beautiful and interesting whether it be visited in 
spring or autumn. The Russian used to favour the former season, 
when the ice was slowly breaking up on the Neva, and heat and 
cold perplexed and distracted in turn the dweller in Petrograd, 
while a glorious climate and a warm welcome awaited the traveller 
who girt up his loins and marched to Georgia. There the turf is 
green, the sun is bright, the trees leafy, flowers bloom every 
where, the scarlet tulip, the purple iris and lily of the valley, and 
the snows linger on the Caucasus only to add to the beauty of the 
scene. If Prometheus was indeed chained to Mount Kazbeck, as 
is fabled, his eyes had in turn their feast, while the eagles preyed 
upon his liver. There is enough of the sublime, and awe-inspir- 
ing in the scene to rivet the attention even of one bound 


inpndoxpyyvois . . . . mpos mérpass 
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But not only to be, but to reach the, beautiful, one must 
suffer. For hundreds of miles that glorious river, the river Volga, 
flows in its lower course, through vast and silent steppes, rarely 
broken by dreary villages and Kalmuck settlements, till, last 
scene of all, it oozes through an alternate maze of mud bank and 
yellow shallows, to fill the turbid Caspian with the melted snows 


of Muscovy and Siberia, when 
sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents, that for many a league. 
The shorn and parcelled Volga strains along 
Through beds of sand, and matted rushy isles. 


The Caspian is a dreary sea to navigate and Petrofsk, a little 
town on the coast of Daghestan, does not greatly delight, nor 
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indeed does Derbend, formerly the Russian capital of the province, 
and once, as its name signifies, the Persian barrier, offer much of 
interest. Naushirvan the First built, Peter the Great took, Nadir 
Shah retook, and Alexander the Second finally acquired, this little 
fort, and hence the adventurous can if so disposed find their way by 
a footpath to Tiflis, across the Caucasus, the snowy outline of 
which now becomes visible, from the Caspian. Others, not less 
anxious to leave the sea behind, will speed on to Baku, now a 
populous and prosperous town, pervaded within and without by 
the not unwholesome smell of petroleum. The harbour here is 
commodious, and open all the year round, and the population has 
year by year enormously increased. The everlasting fires were 
not burning when I arrived and, if many travellers report to this 
effect, will soon lose the lofty attribute of eternity. Of the 400 
wells, one fountain was extremely active, and burst from the 
ground in unequal and violent spasms, hurling the oil furiously 
against a tall tapering wooden frame, through the planks of which 
it oozed, and from beneath which it flowed, in a dark thick stream 
to a series of tanks prepared for the reception of the fluid. It 
seemed as if some genie of the Arabian Nights emerged with 
thunder and combustion from a casket in which he was enclosed 
in the bowels of the earth, only to disappear when the lid was 
closed down, the opening and shutting of the cover occurring at 
irregular, but not infrequent, intervals. Baku, as everyone 
knows, owes its prosperity to this trade. The water here, and 
indeed in some places on the Volga, is shot with an oily mélange 
of various colours, but owns one only smell. 

The railways on the Volga and Don, and in the Caucasus, run 
long trains of naphtha waggons, which distribute the oil, and the 
use of petroleum refuse as fuel on the steamers causes no un- 
pleasant odour. Indeed, it is preferable to coal, inasmuch as it 
engenders no clinkers and smuts, to the ruin of men’s eyes. The 
old fort of Baku and its contents are still almost as Persian as 
Shiraz and Ispahan, but that the Cyrillic characters pre- 
dominate, save where upon the entrance the beautiful Arabic 
letters proclaim that God is great, and one Shah, his slave, did 
build the gate. Times have changed since that Shah reigned, 
and the Persian frontier has been pushed down to the neighbour- 
hood of Tabriz. Just opposite Baku across the water at 
Krasnovodsk begins a railway, which runs to the capital of 
Tamerlane, and into the heart of Central Asia. 

Let those lament, who but for Russian order, and Russian 
rails and roads, had still been able, at the risk of their lives, to 
travel through the Kalmuck Steppes and the Caucasus. I found 
the palatial railway station at Baku more useful than the hall 
of the Khans, a fine specimen, none the less, of Persian archi- 
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tecture, graven over with Arabic characters twisted together 
inextricably in well-ordered disorder, and cunningly contrived 


confusion. From Baku the railway runs southward for fifty miles 


per ignes suppositos cineri doloso 


over a tracc of country of a volcanic character, and then turns 
north-west for 300 miles to Tiflis. The line crosses more than 
once the rushing waters of the Kur, an ideal river, swift as an 
arrow, flowing from eternal snows, through fragrant meadows, 
past pleasant cities, to the sea. Alongside, on the north and 
south, and at no great distance on the north, run the chains of 
the greater and the lesser Caucasus. The fruit trees were bloom- 
ing white among their fresh green neighbours, the birds were 
singing, and the country and its inhabitants wore that happy 
look of spontaneous welcome, that makes Japan live in the 
memory of those who visit her fascinating isles. At length on 
either side of the Kur, tier upon tier above its banks, stretches 
Tiflis, erewhile capital of Georgia, and chief town of the former 
Russian province of the Caucasus. In the lowest streets verandahs 
hang over the swift stream, in the highest the houses are clustered 
in thick picturesque confusion around the citadel. In the new 


Russian quarters are long straight streets, planted with avenues - 


of poplars or acacias flanked by houses of different European 
styles, more often built of wood than of stone. In the bazaars 
Georgians walk by in the full glory of their most beautiful national 
costume, a long tunic of brown or claret colour, cartridge belts 
crossing the breast from shoulder to shoulder, top-boots with 
a crowd of concertina-like creases above the ankle, a cap of grey 
or black astrachan, a curved scimitar with a green and silver 
scabbard, and a dagger in the damascened belt, from which too 
depend a screw-picker, a flint-striker, and perhaps other relics 
of muzzle-loading days. Upright as cypress trees they swing by, 
long, lean and thoroughbred-looking mountaineers, armed to the 
teeth ; from the prince, who owns the vineyards, to the shepherd, 
who carries a lamb in one, and a gun in the other, hand. Light- 
hearted Persians from Tabriz, solemn and dignified Turks, Jews 
and Armenians with worried money-making faces, over whom 
their prosperity hangs heavily like a pall, wild Ossets, Lesghians, 
and other tribes from the hills, all these and many more may be 
seen any day in the city. In the older sections the streets are 
narrow and tortuous, and the bazaars much like those of Baghdad, 
Cairo, Smyrna, or any other great Eastern town, and, as in their 
case also, the artisan carries on his business in the open. You 
can see it all, there is no deception. The huge oxskins, filled 
with the excellent wines of Kahetia, are a striking feature of the 
old quarters. They are made tight with naphtha, and you see 
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oxen lying about in such strange positions, with thighs in the 
air, thick short necks and big bulging bodies, that the astonished 
eye at first half credits them with life, and not only with a skinfull 
of liquor. The Kahetinski wine, white and red, is excellent, but 
heady, and needs to be drunk with discretion. It has also to be 
spoken of with the respect that is itsdue. A Russian officer once 
said to a great landlord of Kahetia, ‘How much wine have you 
in your cellars now?’ ‘ Five hundred hogshead,’ said the proud 
proprietor. ‘ Hnough to poison all the troops in the Caucasus,’ 
rejoined the Russian, who had to go out and meet the Georgian 
next morning. The vineyards, indeed most of the lands to the 
south of the Caucasus, still belonged, till the War came at any 
rate, to the ancient Georgian families. You may buy the wines 
of Prince Bagration, whose family pretends to be descended from 
King Dayid, and most indisputably sat on the throne of Georgia 
for a thousand years till 1801, when the country came under the 
sceptre of Russia. Upon his shield, as on that of the kingdom 
of Georgia, are borne the harp of King David, and the sling with 
which that Biblical hero slew Goliath. The members of these 
great families now lead the lives of country gentlemen, and it 
was my privilege to make the acquaintance of many of them. 
Mr. Oliver Wardrop in his interesting work on Georgia expresses 
the opinion that their civilisation at the present day is very much 
that of ‘the spacious times of great Elizabeth.’ Indeed it may 
be so, but I think my readers would be better able to arrive at 
a conclusion on the point from a description of a dinner party at 
the house of one of the most distinguished families in the country, 
than from any opinions I could give. This course offers all the 
advantages of a concrete case. 

The host is Prince Ivan—for obvious reasons I omit family 
names-—a landowner with a lively interest in the welfare of his 
countrymen, a Georgian patriot in a black frock coat, the presi- 
dent of a land bank, which aids farmers by loans at low rates of 
interest and expends its surplus on schemes for the improvement 
of agriculture, and a translator of Shakespeare, through the 
medium of whose work our poet’s plays were often presented to 
mixed audiences of Georgians and others at the open-air theatres 
of Tiflis. He and all the company spoke Georgian to one 
another, but Russian for the benefit of the table in general. The 
hostess, a charming lady, in morning dress—the time was 6 P.M.— 
received her guests in the drawing-room. Among the company 
was Prince A., ‘ the well-known Georgian poet,’ of whom to my 
shame I had never heard. There was an ancient relative of the 
host in a flowered tunic, with red-lined sleeves hanging from the 
shoulder, top-boots to the knee, a long sword and a shaven head. 
His name Prince David. Beside him sat Prince Levan in a long 
dark orange tunic, wearing top-boots thin and pointed at the toes 
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like those of an English Hussar. Across his breast from shoulder 
to shoulder were rows of cartridge pouches filled with dummy 
cases, the ivory ends of which had an extremely smart appearance. 
Another guest wore a tunic of the same shape, likewise depending 
to the ankles, of chocolate colour, and his cartridge cases had 
silver tops. Both these gentlemen, and all wearing this the 
national dress, also had black leather belts mounted with silver 
or damascened work and long curved swords, the scabbards of 
which were ornamented with green enamel and silver. Each foo 
carried a weapon like a Highlander’s dirk, attached to a malachite 
or silver handle. One of the swords was 250 years old by the date 
upon its blade. Another guest was Count N., half Austrian and 
half Georgian. He too wore the national dress, and both he and 
Prince Ivan and his wife spoke French as well as Russian and 
Georgian. The drawing-room calls for no particular description 
save that from its windows the pastoral valley of the Kur is visible, 
bathed in the setting sunlight, and the successive ridges of the 
Caucasus, leading up to the snow-capped heights, to the left of 
which towers in solitary majesty the Promethean peak of Kazbeck, 
upwards of 17,000 feet above sea level. We enter the dining- 
room, a party of at least eighteen. 1 have not yet mentioned two 
ladies, a sister and a cousin of the hostess, the former unmarried, 
the latter—the owner of a great estate—on a visit to Tiflis with 
her son who wears a light grey tunic. Nor have I yet mentioned 
another Prince A., a famous singer in his youth, who was in the 
Russian service, the uniform of which he wore, a singularly 
handsome man in a company of which it might fairly have been 
said, that all the men were handsome, all the women beautiful, 
and men and women alike dressed to perfection. The inhabitants 
of Georgia and of Circassia, which marches with its northern 
boundary, have always rejoiced in a reputation for personal beauty 
which indeed they deserve. 

From the company to the viands. Caviare, radishes, pickles, 
and cheese were on the table, and these hors-d’@uvre were first 
consumed, then a glass of white corn brandy all round, ladies 
excepted, and the soup follows, a kind of printaniére, and then 
the fish succeeds, which, as it is not very well cooked, I pass. 
This is no light matter, the eyes of the hostess are opened. ‘ Not 
eat fish, the Georgian fish so good too!’ Do I like sport? I 
ought to go and fish at Kutais, the ancient Colchis, whither Jason 
journeyed for the Golden Fleece, to the banks of the Rion, the 
Phasis, to shoot pheasants, to Daghestan for the ibex and chamois. 
Capital roast lamb and asparagus are next served by men who 
are dressed like their masters in tunics and wear cartridge belts. 
The hostess’s sister trips around the table with a box of chocolates. 
The wine has circulated and now a toast is proposed, my health. 
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Prince A. is called upon for musical honours, a venerable old man 
with a long white beard, who stands up and intones a few words 
in a sufficiently musical voice, and all join in the chorus. The 
foreign words are explained to me, they mean ‘ May the foreign 
guest have health, wealth and happiness, we wish him well.’ 
Toasts are now drunk all round and my host calls my attention 
to the fact that it is usual to leave nothing in the glass. The 
ladies drink only a little watered wine. 

I ask my hostess if she has travelled in Russia or elsewhere : 
she answers ‘No, we are always here, but here it is always 
beautiful.” Another guest in answer to the same question 
says ‘No, I have never been beyond our frontier, seldom out of 
our estate which my mother is teaching me how to manage.’ 
The mother, still young, wore the Georgian costume, a black 
velvet tiara-like cap with pearl ornaments, an ample black 
silk dress and cloak, a broad purple sash, the ends of which hung 
in front, a white silk handkerchief tied over the tiara, and under 
the chin a long white veil. A huge ice appears. The young lady 
helps herself to a large spoonful, whereupon her neighbours say 
that the pile upon her plate is bke Mount Kazbeck, whose snowy 
peak is visible from the next room, to which we presently adjourn 
after an absence of about an hour. 

Then one of the ladies played the piano, and a guest in sword 
and tunic danced a national dance, just as you may see the sword 
dance done in the Highlands after dinner. 

A guest, laughingly pointing at one of the company wearing the 
national costume and a pince-nez, said to me, ‘ What do you think 
of a Georgian wearing a glass like that? Are you not surprised? 
I would not wear one for a million.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, pointing to 
his revolver, ‘ in the Caucasus to-day it is at least more useful than 
this.’ ‘I don’t think so,’ he rejoined. ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘law 
and order prevail and there is no danger. I expect to find the 
road across the mountains as safe as the streets of London, and 
a good deal safer than those of Warsaw, where I was robbed the 


other day.” ‘No positive danger,’ owned he, ‘but suppose 
anyone insults you. On the whole one must have a revolver in 
the Caucasus. Have you no arms?’ ‘None,’ said I, ‘ unless 


it be this gold pencil case, out of which spring the three little 
points, with either of which I could with some little difficulty 
indite a complaint to the police.’ ‘ You jest,’ said he. ‘ At any 
rate the arms look beautiful,’ said I, and then Count N. told me 
that order was sufficiently assured. ‘The chief trouble here,’ 
said he, ‘is a title to the land you buy. I want to purchase an 
estate from a great proprietor. His family is undivided and many 
members have an interest in the land. That is the real difficulty.’ 

One of the ladies tells her amber beads and listens to the 
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conversation. ‘Is it a rosary?’ ‘Oh no, a habit.’ I saw a 
Russian similarly occupied soon after, and he said he told beads 
as a substitute for smoking, which he had been obliged to 
abandon. 

The conversation reverted to shooting and, looking at one of 
the party, Prince L. said ‘ He’s a good shot.’ From the manner 
in which this remark was received, it was evident that there was 
more in it than met the ear, and I was informed that this guest 
had twice been out and gained some reputation as a duellist in 
his younger days. After dinner it was agreed with acclamation 
that we should visit the Botanical Gardens. We drove accord- 
ingly up the steep hill to the fort, and entered by a gate covered 
with wisteria. Across the ravine was a Tartar village and within 
the gardens were gathered together the good folks of Tiflis drink- 
ing wine, tea, coffee and effervescent drinks at little tables beneath 
the fruit trees. From the summit of the hill we looked down on 
the green, red, and brown roofs of the city, on the river flowing 
through, and distinguished with ease the bazaar, the Viceroy’s 
palace, and the admirable museum. To the north stretched the 
plain leading to Mtzchret, and the celebrated military road across 
the Caucasus. 

There is no difficulty in the Georgian language, says Prince I., 
because you pronounce the words just as they are spelt. From 
Mtzchret, which is exactly transliterated, my readers may judge 
for themselves how easy it is to talk Georgian. On the opposite 
hill stands the church of a certain St. David, not the patron saint 
of the Principality, who, though an austere ascetic, was accused 
of the paternity of an infant born within the sphere of his in- 
fluence. In answer to the prayers of the holy man, the child 
itself testified to his innocence, whereupon for the protection of 
others who might hereafter be exposed to similar false accusations 
he caused a spring to issue from the rock, which possesses the 
power of making fruitful such women as drink of its waters. 
Post hoc propter hoc, and at any rate the water is largely drunk in 
Tiflis. 

On the whole, in spite of the costumes the modern tone chiefly 
prevailed at the dinner party, but on their estates these gentlemen 
probably are a good deal more Elizabethan than at Tiflis. 

The mention of Mtzchret provokes a passing reference to the 
past history of the beautiful and interesting country of which it 
was once the capital. The eponymous hero who founded the town 
is said to have been the great-grandson of Noah, and there are 
proofs extant of its existence as the capital of Iveria or Georgia 
early in the fourth century, before the beginning of which St. Nina 
had set out on her mission and had converted the country to 
Christianity. The legend runs that our Saviour’s robe was 
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brought hither from Golgotha by a Jew, with whose sister Sidonia 
it was buried. From her tomb grew a myrrh-exuding scyamore, 
of which St. Nina heard in Cappadocia, and of which she thought 
so constantly, that one night the Blessed Virgin appeared to her 
in a dream, and giving her two crossed vine branches, said ‘ Rise, 
Nina, and preach the Gospel in Iveria.’ Awakening from her 
sleep St. Nina found upon her pillow the two vine branches. 
These she bound with her hair into the shape of a cross, and 
started for Georgia, the court of which she converted in 314, after 
proving the authenticity of the revelation to which she pretended 
by discovering the Saviour’s robe in the coffin of Sidonia. The 
King Mirian erected over this tomb a cathedral, which was 
rebuilt by Mithridates, and destroyed by Tamerlane. Restored 
by King Alexander in the fifteenth century, rifled of its relics by 
Shah Abbas of Persia, this venerable edifice of so many sacred 
and historic associations still stands, as do many other remains of 
palaces and castles on the site of Mtzchret, at the confluence of 
the Kur and the Aragva. A portion of the robe is one of the many 
relics you may see the mujicks kissing any day in the Cathedral 
of the Assumption at Moscow. 

As early as 500 the kings had removed their capital to Tiflis, 
and from the eighth till the first year of the nineteenth century the 
Bagration family ruled uninterruptedly over the hills and dales, 
the vineyards, valleys and pleasant pasture-lands of Georgia. 
They were great upholders of the Cross against the Crescent, and 
in the eleventh century Prince David Bagration drove back the 
encroaching Turks and in the succeeding century, under his 
daughter Tamara, the prosperity of the Kingdom reached its 
zenith. This Princess, who excelled alike in the arts of peace and 
war, yet cherished a humble spirit. Like the Emperor Akbar, she 
daily earned by manual labour enough to supply her personal 


wants, and like him she 
did frequent 
Doctor and Saint and heard great Argument. 


During the reign of her son occurred the invasion of Genghiz 
Khan. The fifteenth century found the country divided among 
different princes of the Bagration family, and a prey in turn to 
Turks and Persians. In the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Russians were called in to aid the Georgians against 
the Turks, and in 1795 the Shah of Persia took Tiflis and burnt it 
to the ground. The Russian Emperor Paul became first the 
protector of Georgi Bagration, and at his death the master of his 
Kingdom. Till 1859 the Georgians and their neighbours fitfully, 
but more or less continuously, resisted the Russians, but since the 
fall of Schamyl, the brave mountain chief in Daghestan, Russian 
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supremacy remained practically unquestioned and undisputed till 
the Revolution. The chair of Schamyl and his arms are shown 
as curiosities in the Tiflis museum, and his son is a General in 
the Russian service. 

The Georgian peasant is thrifty and can live on little and, 
though he has not the reputation of loving hard work, he is 
industrious, honest and faithful to his engagements. Before the 
advent of regular courts of law, he gave a hair of his beard to the 
other contracting party, and the pledge was ever faithfully 
redeemed. Under the Russians he displayed a taste for the 
chances of the law, and a disposition to avail himself of its 
evasions. Hence some say he has much deteriorated, as the sub- 
ject of a government which imposed more or less completely upon 
its subjects the yoke of the Code Napoléon. The fact is there is 
much gain, and some loss. In establishing order among these 
turbulent mountaineers, Russia conferred an incalculable boon 
upon a country for ages distracted by feuds, and subject to the 
continual aggressions of more powerful neighbours. The 
Georgians themselves render an involuntary tribute to the merita 
of their conquerors, when they say to an enemy ‘ May-you live 
in one place, and work like a Russian.’ It is curious to note that 
Laurence Oliphant writing in 1854 predicted that the Russians 
would never satisfactorily settle the Caucasus. He was as far 
wrong in this belief as he was in thinking the defences of 
Sebastopol were little worth, just before that fortress sustained 
the memorable siege which was not less glorious to the defenders 
than to the besiegers. 

The famous Russian author Lermontoff has laid the scene of 
his novel A hero of our own time in the Caucasus, in which he 
himself served. He takes his readers along the green meadows of 
the Aragva and through its sunny valleys, over the uplands and 
orchards of Dushet, past the fortress church of Ananur, the 
windows of which are divided by the branching cross of St. Nina, 
up to the top of Cross Mountain, 8000 feet above the level of the 
sea, where in May the traveller passes under snow sheds and 
between perpendicular walls of snow 50 and 60 feet high, down 
to Kobi, on the European side of the mountains, and through the 
Dariel pass, beyond the Caucasian gates to Vladikavkaz. He 
is one of the greatest writers Russia has produced and he says to 
his readers : 


I spare you a description of the mountains and the exclamations of 
admiration, which express nothing, I spare you pictures, which will repre- 
sent nothing, especially to those who have never seen the original, and 
statistical observations, which certainly no one will read. 


After this who shall attempt to describe the great military 
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Georgian road, the construction of which, upon lines which have 
existed for centuries, enabled Russia to complete the pacification 
of the Caucasus, and contributed in no small degree to the exten- 
sions of her Central Asian Empire? And yet a visitor to 
* beauty’s native clime ’ would fain attempt to describe the charms 
of its daughters the Circassians on the north, and the Georgians 
on the south, of the main range of the Caucasus. Lermontoff 
has done this, and as no translation exists, so far as I know, of 
his interesting work, I will render into English what he has so 
much better said in Russian. 

The tale hangs on the theft of a mare, and in some respects 
resembles the ancient Arabic story translated in prose and verse 
by Mr. Wilfrid and Lady Anne Blunt. The heroine Bela is 
carried off to a hill fort by a Russian officer with the connivance 
of her brother, whose theft of the swiftest mare in the country 
from the owner, another suitor, the bridegroom aids and abets, 
as a consideration for his bride. The owner of the mare finally 
carries off Bela, and when hotly pursued by the Russian, feeling 
that he cannot escape, he basely stabs her, and she dies two days 
later in her lover’s arms. 

The hero and heroine first meet at a festival at the house of 


her father. 


She stood up in the centre of the room, and approaching Pechorin said, 
‘ Fair of form are our young riders, and their tunics are embroidered with 
silver, but the young Russian officer is fairer than they, and his lace is 
of gold. He stands like a poplar amongst them, but it is not for him to 
grow, or to bloom, in our garden.’ Ah! Bela was indeed lovely, tall and 
slender with black eyes, like those of the mountain chamois, that looked 
into your soul. How she danced, how she sang, how she embroidered in 
gold! Never had Turkish Padshah so beautiful a bride. 


But Lermontoff describes not only her beauty in health, but 
her tenderness in sickness, and fortitude in death. 


And Bela died—she died, but first she suffered, and we beside her were 
worn by suffering, even as she was. At night she became conscious, We 
sat beside her bed. Hardly had she opened her eyes when she began to 
call Pechorin. ‘I am here beside you, my darling,’ he answered, taking 
her by the hand. ‘I am dying,’ said she. We tried to comfort her with 
promises of life, but she shook her head and turned to the wall. Ah! she 
did not want to die. Later she began to wander. Her head burnt, and a 
feverish trembling ran through her frame. She talked incoherently of 
her father, of her brother, she longed for the mountains, for her home. 
Afterwards she spoke of Pechorin and called him by many tender names. 
Towards morning the wandering fit passed. For ar hour she lay motion- 
less, pale, and so weak that it was hard to say if she still breathed. How 
she changed within that day! Her pale cheeks became sunken, her eyes 
grew larger and larger, her lips burnt. She felt she was consumed by an 
inward fire. The second night approached. She suffered terribly, groaned 
anceasingly, and whenever the pain lessened for a moment tried to per- 
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suade Pechorin that she was better, and entreated him to sleep. She 
kissed his hand, which she would not release. Before morning she felt 
the pangs of death, began to toss restlessly, and disturbed her bandages, 
so that the blood flowed anew. When they bound up her wounds she was at 
peace for a moment, and begged Pechorin to kiss her. He knelt beside 
the bed, lifted her head from the pillow and pressed his lips to hers, now 
growing cold. She twined around his neck her trembling arms as if to 
give her soul into that kiss. Afterwards she began to be tormented by 
thirst. We opened the windows, but it was hotter without than within. 
We piled ice around the bed. It was no use. The intolerable thirst was a 
precursor of death. Water! water! she cried in a hoarse voice, lifting 
herself from the bed. Pechorin, white as a sheet, seized a glass, filled it, 
and gave her to drink. For a moment she seemed better, but three minutes 
later all was over. We put a mirror to her lips. Its polished surface was 
undimmed. 


Such are the women, as subjects for romance, and I have 
endeavoured to give some slight general impression of the men in 
real life, and of the country of the Caucasus. It is a fascinating 
land, easily accessible from Constantinople and full of interest for 
the sportsman, the fisherman, and the traveller. The climate is 
delightful and the inhabitants so anxious to please, that a little 
of the language goes a long way amongst them. May they never 
fare worse than they did under the Emperors and Autocrats of All 
the Russias, who are so strangely and grievously misrepresented 
by a generation which claims to have fought a war of self- 
preservation in order to make the world safe for democracy. 


J. D. REEs. 
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THE HEEL OF ACHILLES 


‘Our Nationalism is not founded upon grievances. We are opposed 
not to English misgovernment, but to English government in Ireland.’— 
Communication from ‘ The Provisional Government of the Irish Republic’ 
to President Wilson. 


IRELAND is proverbially the land of paradox, but rarely has para- 
dox, even in Ireland, been carried to more amazing lengths than it 
has to-day. On the one hand, we have the Imperial Parliament 
laboriously and conscientiously considering a Bill ‘ for the better 
government of Ireland.’ That Bill, be it good or bad, is desired 
by no party in Ireland ; it will not placate a single Irishman ; it 
obtained, on second reading, not one vote from any Irish repre- 
sentative, and was opposed by those English Unionists who are 
in closest touch with Irishmen. Nevertheless it will be offered 
by Great Britain to Ireland as a solution of the Irish Question. 

On the other hand there exists in Ireland a condition of affairs 
to which there has literally been no parallel in the long and sinister 
story of Anglo-Irish relations. There have been ‘ nationalist ’ 
movements in Ireland ever since the days of Brian Boru ; Ireland 
has permitted herself to become the catspaw of the Continental 
enemies of England ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth and 
Philip the Second ; there have been agrarian movements from the 
days of the Tudor and Stuart plantations down to those of Michael 
Davitt and the Land League; this is not the first time that the 
King’s writ has ceased to run in Ireland, or that the law of the 
land has been temporarily suspended by the decrees of this 
society or that association. Nevertheless the situation in Ireland 
to-day is without precedent and without parallel. Were it clearly 
apprehended on this side of St. George’s Channel it would not, 
I venture to believe, be permitted to endure for twenty-four hours 
without an attempt to retrieve it; but as a fact not one Briton 
in a thousand has the faintest idea of the things which are from 
day to day happening in Ireland. 

Herein lies one danger—that of sheer ignorance of the facts. 
There is another. There may be a limit to the sensitiveness of 
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the brain, and there is certainly a limit to the capacity of the 
imagination. The limit was reached during the five years agony 
of 1914-18. The imagination of the average Briton ceased to 
function after the autumn of 1918. His brain declined to admit 
new sensations, however closely they touched his honour or his 
interests. In the ’eighties the horrible atrocities committed by 
the myrmidons of the Land League were denounced from a 
thousand platforms in Britain ; law-abiding Englishmen recoiled 
in mingled horror and amazement from the recital of the crimes 
committed by the disciples of Davitt and Parnell. The present 
writer vividly recalls the effect produced upon Lancashire 
audiences by the exhibition of some of the original notices served 
upon Irish landlords by ‘ Captain Moonlight.’ 

Would similar exhibits produce similar effects to-day? I doubt 
whether they would, but, be that as it may, there has been no 
systematic attempt to produce them. On the contrary there seems 
to have been something like a conspiracy of silence on the part 
alike of politicians and of the Press. There have been very 
honourable exceptions to this rule; but, speaking generally, the 
latter-day prophets have prophesied falsely, and the people have 
been not unwilling to have it so. Sated with horrors which have 
come home to nearly every family in the land; absorbed in the 
discussion of problems which have brought economic science 
from the Academy into the market-place ; distracted by practical 
dilemmas as to wages, prices and profits, what wonder that the 
average Englishman has had scant leisure to devote to a re- 
examination of the perennial problem of Irish government? 

‘Give them Home Rule and let them stew in their own juice 
~—Parnellite, Redmondite, or whatever the popular brand.’ Such, 
I imagine, has been the sentiment of the average Briton during 
these last months or years. He has had neither leisure nor 
patience to analyse the juice, or to define with precision what he 
understands by ‘Home Rule.’ Least of all has he attempted 
to visualise the social condition of Ireland to-day, or to appreciate 
the points which differentiate the contemporary situation from 
that which confronted our fathers in the ’eighties, our grand- 
fathers in the ’sixties, and our great-grandfathers in 1848. 

There is, of course, a certain family resemblance between all 
the movements which have convulsed Irish society during the last 
hundred and fifty years. The rebels of 98; the Young Ireland 
enthusiasts of 1848 ; the Fenians and the Parnellites had this much 
in common : they were all fulfilled with a bitter hatred towards 
England. The rebels of ’98 relied upon the intervention of the 
French Directory ; the Fenian movement, begotten and conceived" 
in the United States, derived its main support from the American- 
Trish. Sinn Fein, not devoid of affinities with all the Irish move- 
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ments which have preceded it, possesses nevertheless a genius 
and a character all its own. 

Nowhere have the differentiating characteristics of the Sinn 
Fein movement been analysed with greater accuracy or exhibited 
with more skilful effectiveness than in a little volume from the 
pen of Mr. Richard Dawson: Red Terror and Green. Mr. 
Dawson writes not as a party pamphleteer but as a scholar and a 
publicist, and I cordially commend his book to all those who 
desire to have a succinct and at the same time a scientific and a 
comprehensive analysis of the forces which are to-day operating 
in Ireland and are converging in an assault upon British rule in 
that country. 

Of the methods which are employed to accomplish the end in 
view—murders, assaults upon persons, attacks upon property, 
raids for arms, ammunition and explosives, incendiarism, 
threatening letters and the like—something will be said later. 
If crime is not more rampant it is because successful treason can 
dispense with crime, because people have been terrorised into 
submission to the insolent decrees of the de facto government 
of Ireland. The de facto government is that of the Sinn Fein 
Republic, and it is high time the people of this country had a 
clear apprehension of the forces which Sinn Fein represents, and 
of the far-reaching web of the conspiracy which but for the loyalty 
of the Ulster garrison and the steadfastness of the isolated 
Unionists in the south and west would threaten the total extinction 
of British rule in Ireland. 


The revolutionary movement which has already achieved a 
success without parallel in the history of Ireland is in part 
political, in part industrial, and in lesser degree agrarian. There 
are thus united for the attainment of an end which is momentarily 
common to all, sentimental republicans, economic socialists, 
mere anarchists and ordinary land-grabbers. 

There has always been in Ireland a party which desired to 
make Ireland independent of England. If Louis the Fourteenth 
had made for Ireland instead of for the Palatinate in 1688, or 
had been willing to give substantial assistance to James 
Edward in 1714, the independence of Ireland might have been 
attained under the Stuarts. Napoleon, ruminating in St. Helena 
upon the ‘ might-have-beens’ of history, persuaded himself that 
had he gone to Ireland instead of to Egypt he would have achieved 
the supreme object of his career and destroyed the Empire of 
England. By no one was the career of Napoleon studied more 
closely than by the Kaiser Wilhelm the Second. What Napoleon 
had failed to accomplish a German Emperor might achieve. As 
in the days of Spanish ascendancy under Philip the Second, as 

1 John Murray, 1920. 
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in the days of Louis the Fourteenth, as in the intensely critical 
years when Napoleon, master of the Continent, was foiled in 
his assault upon England by England’s unbroken sea-power, so 
in these latter days when Germany was making a bold bid for 
Weltmacht, Ireland was for England, nay, for the British 
Empire, the heel of Achilles. When the critical methods of 
scientific history come to be applied to the events of the last 
decade it will probably be found that the existence of Ireland as 
@ possible jumping-off ground for an attack upon England was 
by no means ignored in the precise calculations of the German 
staff, of the German Foreign Office, and of the Professors of 
the German Universities. 

Detach Ireland from the map of the British Empire and restore it to 
the map of Europe and that day England resumes her native proportions 
and Europe assumes its rightful stature in the Empire of the World... . 
Ireland’s strategic importance is a factor of supreme weight to Europe, 
and is to-day used in the scale against Europe. .. . The arbitrium mundi, 
claimed and most certainly exercised by England, is maintained by the 
British Fleet; and until that power is effectively challenged and held in 
check it is idle to talk of European influence outside of certain narrow 
Continental limits. The power of the British Fleet san never be per- 
mamently restrained until Ireland is restored to Europe. 


The words are Niebuhr’s,’ the italics are mine. To many 
Englishmen accustomed to think of Ireland merely as a rather 
tiresome and troublesome appendage of Britain Niebuhr’s words 
may come as something of a shock. As the utterance not of 
a fire-eating Pomeranian soldier, nor of a professional diplomatist, 
but of a student of history and an instructor of youth it would 
seem to be singularly illuminating. 

Nor was the sentiment merely academic. On the contrary 
it reflected the mind of the apostles of Realpolitik. In the 
German plan of campaign against England, Ireland was a not 
unimportant factor. 

The details of the conspiracy cannot yet be unravelled in their 
entirety, but enough is already known to substantiate the thesis 
maintained by Mr. Richard Dawson that between the Sinn Fein 
leaders and the Germans there was not merely close correspond- 
ence, but a definite understanding. Among the sinister figures 
which flit across the stage in this nefarious drama we may dis- 
tinguish those of Roger Casement, Professor Kuno Meyer, the 
notorious Count Bernstorff, and a certain Baron von Horst, whose 
special mission was it would seem to stimulate the spirit of 
industrial unrest in England. To prevent misunderstanding let 
me say at once that of the sturdy patriotism of the great mass 
of British wage-earners I have never entertained the slightest 


® Quoted by Dawson, op. cit. p. 150. 
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doubt. So much so that I feel it almost an insult to assert it. 
But in the patriotism of some of those who profess to speak 
and write on their behalf I have no such confidence. Canning 
was not the first to discern and dissect the curious temperament 
which impels some men to be the friends ‘ of every country but 
their own.’ The breed of invertebrate cosmopolitans is not 
extinct, and it is upon natures compounded of vanity and gener- 
osity, and upon minds infused with what Lord John Russell 
wittily described as the ‘re-cant of patriotism ’ that the Secret 
Service agent works with such sinister effect. 

In the years preceding 1914 the Secret Service agents of 
Germany were busily at work in England, in Ireland, and in 
the United States. 

On one point, however, let there be no mistake. Sinn Fein 
is essentially a native movement. Its love for Ireland is 
as intense as its detestation of England. Nevertheless, the 
Trish ‘ patriot’ has recognised that something more than 
Trish effort was needed to lift from Ireland the incubus of 
English rule. He looked to Spain ard the Papacy at the end 
of the sixteenth century; to Louis the Fourteenth at the end of 
the seventeenth; to the French Republic at the end of 
the eighteenth; he has been looking to Germany since the 
beginning of the twentieth. With ai certain section of the 
citizens of the United States he has maintained the closest 
relations ever since the exodus of 1847-48. Those relations were 
of course particularly close at the time of the Fenian Movement 
in the ’sixties of the last century. Fenianism was, indeed, a 
conspiracy hatched on American soil, and to the American Fenians 
Sinn Fein has naturally looked for sympathy and assistance ever 
since it took shape as a political movement. None the less, Sinn 
Fein is, I repeat, an indigenous product. 

The objective of Sinn Fein is Irish independence. This is a 
fact which the practical Englishman and the hard-headed Scot find 
it difficult to apprehend ; yet it is the root fact of the present situa- 
tion. The Sinn Feiner wants not better government, but native 
government be it better or worse. No ‘concessions’ will, there- 
fore, divert him by a hair’s breadth from the pursuit of his ulti- 
mate goal. He may accept them if they lead in that direction, 
as Parnell would have accepted Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1886 as 
an ‘instalment’ of the debt due to Ireland. Parnell was as 
candid as he was cynical, but the English people refused to take 
him at his word. After their own manner they would buy off 
the extremist by half measures. That policy may succeed with 
a people attuned to compromise; it will never succeed among 
people who are inspired less by reason than by sentiment. 

The Sinn Fein Nationalists have in recent years been power- 
fully reinforced by a party with which intrinsically they have 
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little or nothing in common. Scientific Socialism of the Fabian 
type makes but a feeble appeal to Irishmen. The agrarian move- 
ment was aimed less at the principle of private property than at 
the actual proprietors of the soil; it sought, in fact, to make the 
occupier the owner of the land he tilled. But the agrarian reforms 
of the last half century have left untouched a very considerable 
proletariat inclined not so much towards nationalisation as towards 
anarchy. These ‘ workers’ have been orgunised and exploited 
with consummate adroitness and ability by two men—James 
Connolly, who in 1896 founded the Irish Socialist Republican 
Party, and James Larkin, who in 1908 founded the Irish Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, and in 1913 guided, with con- 
spicuous skill, the fortunes of the great strike in Dublin. A 
Report was presented to the International Labour and Socialist 
Conference at Berne (February 1919) by the National Executive 
of the Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. According 
to that Report (p. 16) ‘ the great struggle of 1913-14 was the great 
turning-point in the history of the working class in Ireland and 
helped to give the workers of Ireland their place in the front 
ranks of the world-army of militant and insurgent Labour.’* Be 
that claim well or ill founded, it is difficult to over-estimate the 
significance of the events of 1913-14 in relation to the Sinn Fein 
movement. Hitherto Sinn Fein had been largely academic and 
sentimental ; its lealers were recruited mainly from black-coated 
professors and journalists. Larkin and his transport workers 
brought it down, not merely into the market-place, but into the 
slums and on to the wharves. In that milieu Bolshevism found 
its nidus.* Lenin has, indeed, confessed his debt to the Sinn 
Feiners, and no one who will take the trouble to study the passages 
quoted by Mr. Dawson from Connolly’s Socialism Made Easy can 
question its validity.* The principle of the Soviet as opposed to 
Parliamentary Democracy is there adumbrated with a lucidity 
which leaves little to be desired. 

What wonder, then, that after the United States had 
thrown in their lot with the cause of the Allies, when Germany 
could no longer afford help to her friends in Ireland, the Sinn 
Feiners should have looked to the Russian Bolsheviki to repay the 
debt they confessedly owed? 


Meanwhile, Sinn Fein pursued perseveringly its own plan 
of campaign in Ireland: the proscription of the parliamentary 
Constitutionalists; the successful opposition to military service 
under the British flag * ; every possible assistance to the enemies 


3 Quoted by Dawson, op. cit. p. 117. 

* Op. cit. pp. 105-107. 

5 The bitter animosity manifested towards Irishmen who have so far for- 
gotten themselves as tc don the King’s uniform is 
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of Britain ; the formation of the Irish Volunteers and the Citizen 
Army ; finally the Rebellion of Easter week 1916. ‘ The revolu- 
tion in Ireland can only be successful with the support of Ger- 
many.’ So Count Bernstorff was informed from Ireland in April 
1916. The vigilance of British sailors frustrated the attempt of 
Germany to afford that indispensable support. The Aud sank 
with a large cargo of arms and ammunition ; Casement was arrested 
and met the traitor’s death he so richly deserved; the Dublin 
rising was suppressed. 

Sinn Fein was scotched, it was not killed. Since 1916, how- 
ever, it has, without abating one iota of its ultimate ambition, 
adopted other means for attaining it. The frontal attack has been 
abandoned, for the time being at any rate, in favour of a system of 
terrorism enforced by guerilla warfare. These tactics have 
achieved a remarkable measure of success. Over considerable 
areas of Ireland Sinn Fein rules supreme; the official executive 
have withdrawn their isolated garrisons; during the month of 
April (1920) alone, no fewer than 277 Royal Irish Constabulary 
barracks and huts were maliciously destroyed or seriously dam- 
aged ; and of the cowardly ruffians who since the 1st of January 
1919 have been responsible for the murder of forty-three policemen, 
soldiers and others in Government employment, not one has been 
convicted. Raids for arms and money have been successfully 
made upon post-offices and upon private residences (no fewer than 
135 during the present year) ; trains and mail-cars have been held 
up, and post-bags have been rifled ; income-tax offices have been 
attacked and their records destroyed; landowners and farmers, 
large and small, have been terrorised into the surrender of their 
land or its sale upon terms ridiculously inadequate. Of the various 


subjoined letter. It was addressed to and received by the Inspectors of the 
Irish Land Commission engaged upon the task of obtaining land for the 
settlement of ex-soldiers. It will not escape notice that the.ex-soldiers concerned 
are Irishmen and landless, and, as such, qualified to get land. But the fact 
that they fought for the Empire makes them outlaws in their own country. 


Concannons Estate, Waterloo, Co. Galway: April 1920. 

Dear Sir,—If ye bought land for the relief of congested and the enlarge- 
ment of small holdings ye would certainly gain the good wishes of the Irish 
people, and give a sufficient supply first to the men that’s adjoining a farm 
and then if their is any too much for an economic holding of 25 acres we would 
like to supply the landless young men who are proved capable of working a 
holding that is also adjoining that farm. So if ye do not intend doing that 
we would strongly advise ye not to buy any farm in the County of Galway 
for ex-service men. So therefore, we would ask ye to break off negotiations 
with Mr. Ed. Concannon of Tuam who owns the Waterloo farm near Glantane, 
parish of Menlough, County of Galway, and by doing that ye will save a lot 
of Bloodshed, for we are determined at the very cost of our life to keep out 
any ex-soldiers, sailors, or strangers until every man that’s adjoining that farm 
is satisfied.—FalmPLay. 
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forms of intimidation practised upon defenceless men and women 
in the remoter parts of Ireland few people in England have the 
faintest conception. One man who refused to surrender his land 
was placed in a coffin, and liberated only when he consented to 
do the bidding of his persecutors. Only last month a grazier 
named Corran, who defied the crowd which assembled to de- 
mand his farm, was dragged out on to the lawn and beaten 
with ash plants. He was then taken to the farmyard, where a 
grave was dug and the half-dead man was flung into it and par- 
tially covered with rubbish." A few weeks earlier the High 
Sheriff of Galway, Mr. J. G. Alcorn, was subjected to similar 
brutalities. Because he refused to hand over certain land, about 
a hundred men raided his residence, bound him and handcuffed 
him and took him down to the lake. Asked if he would like to 
see a priest, he replied that he would. A priest was sent for but 
was afterwards sent away. Mr. Alcorn was taken to the edge 
of the lake and was only liberated on acceding to the demands of 
the land-grabbers. 

Details of many similar cases have been furnished to me, but 
it would serve no purpose to multiply instances. Partly by means 
of questions addressed to ministers in the House of Commons, 
partly through private correspondence, and partly by the increased 
attention given in certain sections of the Press to Irish affairs 
the English public is slowly, but very slowly, awakening to a 
sense of the dishonour which is being brought upon its name 
by the condition of affairs in Ireland. 

Hardly less sinister than the tale of murders and outrages, 
and even more insolent, is the usurpation of authority, and the 
exercise of all the functions of Government, legislative, administra- 
tive and judicial, by the self-constituted ‘Irish Republic.’ But 
for this usurpation, and for the willing or unwilling submission 
of the people thereto, the tale of outrages would probably be 
longer and more horrible even than it is. Force is the dernier 
ressort of those who cannot otherwise secure obedience to their 
decrees. To-day throughout great parts of Ireland the decrees 
of Sinn Fein are obeyed without question. The outrages are 
mostly directed against the ‘ armed hirelings of England.’ Of 
the fifty-four murders committed between the Ist of January 1919 
and the 4th of May 1920 only eleven were those of unofficial 
civilians. Of ninety-eight cases of firing at the person only 
twenty-one were those of civilians. Crimes against the military 
and the police are justified by Sinn Fein casuists as incidents of 


® This case was reported in the Morning Post of April 24, one of the few 
papers which has kept English readers regularly informed about the Irish 
outrages. 
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war, of open war against the Saxon intruder. From this point 
of view nothing could be more significant than the following Pro- 
clamation which was issued by order of the Irish Republic, and 
widely circulated in the County Tipperary immediately after the 
murder of two constables on January 21, 1919. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas a foreign and tyrannical Government is preventing Irishmen 
exercising the civil right of buying and selling in their own markets in 
their own country, and 

Whereas almost every Irishman who has suffered the death penalty 
for Ireland was sentenced to death solely on the strength of the evidence 
and reports of policemen who, therefore, are dangerous spies, and 

Whereas the thousands of Irishmen who have been deported and sen- 
tenced solely on the evidence of these same hirelings and assassins and 
traitorous spies—the police, and 

“Whereas the life, limb and living of no citizen of Ireland is safe while 
these paid spies are allowed to infest the country, 

Whereas it has come to our knowledge that some men and boys have 
been arrested and drugged, and 

Whereas there are few Irishmen, who have sunk to such depths of 
degradation, that they are prepared to give information about their 
neighbours and fellow countrymen to the police and 

Whereas all these evils will continue just so long as the people permit 

We hereby proclaim the South Riding of Tipperary a military area 
with the following regulations :— 

(a) A policeman found within the said area on and after the — day of 
February 1919, will be deemed to have forfeited his life. The more 
notorious police being dealt with, as far as possible, first. 

(b) On and after the — day of February 1919 every person in the pay of 
England (Magistrates, Jurors, etc.) who helps England to rule this 
country or who assists in any way the upholders of the foreign Govern- 
ment of this South Riding of Tipperary will be deemed to have forfeited 
his life. 

(c) Civilians who give information to the police or soldiery, especially 
such information as is of a serious character, if convicted will be executed, 
i.e. shot or hanged. 

(d) Police, doctors, prison officials, who assist at or who countenance, 
or who are responsible for, or who are in any way connected with the 
drugging of an Irish citizen for the purpose of obtaining information 
will be deemed to have forfeited his life, and may be hanged or drowned, 
or shot at sight as a common outlaw. 

r Offending parties will be executed should it take years to track them 
own. 

(e) Every citizen must assist when required in enabling us to perform 
our duty. By Order. 


In the meantime the Saxon is both technically and morally 
responsible for the government of Ireland. If he chooses to 
surrender and to evacuate, the technical responsibility will end : 
until that decision is taken and executed he cannot evade it. 

It is easier to enunciate this truism than ta enforce its applica- 
tion. Thirty years ago, however, the task did not prove to be 
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beyond the courage and resource of Mr. Balfour and Lord Salis- 
bury. It is indeed commonly said that the conditions of the 
problem have changed, and changed to the disadvantage of the 
friends of law and order. As one who had an intimate know- 
ledge of Ireland in the early and most difficult days of the Balfour 
régime I have some hesitation in accepting that view. For one 
thing crime to-day would seem to be more localised: of the 
thirty-six murders attributed to the Sinn Fein movement between 
the Ist of January 1919 and the 29th of March 1920 no fewer 
than twenty-three were in the province of Munster, only two in 
Connaught, and eleven in Leinster (including the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police District).’ But be the situation less or more serious 
it is unquestionably within our power to redeem it, if our will 
is resolutely set upon its redemption. 

Is it so set? Our rulers have had much to distract their 
attention from domestic problems; and Ireland, let it be em- 
phatically stated, if not purely a domestic problem, is one with 
which the British Commonwealth (not only the United Kingdom) 
is alone concerned. Of that Commonwealth the European unit 
is the United Kingdom: a section of that unit claims the right 
to secede. If Ireland possessed ‘ Dominion’ status the claim 
would, however regretfully, have to be conceded. It is indeed 
a fatal and final objection to any scheme of ‘ Dominion Home 
Rule ’ for Ireland that the virtual right of secession is a necessary 
corollary of it. We are, in some quarters, complacently assured 
that once Ireland were possessed of the right to secede she would 
cease to dream of exercising it. That is an assurance which may 
be confidently embraced by the English doctrinaire ; it will carry 
little weight with those who are in closest touch with the realities 
of the Irish situation. The Separatist Party, never extinct, 
though frequently quiescent in Ireland, is now in actual, though 
not in legal, possession. It makes the laws; it sets up tribunals 
to enforce them; it, and it alone, provides a sanction for its 
decrees; it commands a large, well-armed and well-disciplined 
army ; it sends its diplomatic representatives to foreign countries. 
What attribute of sovereignty does it lack? 

Meanwhile, to complete the irony, the Imperial Parliament 
proceeds with a Bill for ‘ the better government’ of Ireland. The 
Bill has one supreme merit: it repeals the Act of 1914; and 
for the sake of that one clause the Bill obtained, on second reading, 
the support of many whose adherence to the Union is above sus- 
picion. It is not however ‘ better government’ nor the removal 
of grievances which the dominant party in Ireland desires; it 
is, as the Sinn Feiners have repeatedly declared, as their pre- 


7 House of Commons Papers, 63. 
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decessors in title constantly affirmed, the final and complete 
extinction of British rule in Ireland at which they aim. 

With this Separatist Party no loyal Briton can have any truck. 
Were other considerations lacking, the experience of the last six 
years would have sufficed to prove that on strategic grounds alone 
the independence of Ireland is unthinkable. To what conclusion 
then are we driven, on the ane hand by the minimum demand 
of Sinn Fein, on the other by the impossibility of conceding it? 
Is there any escape from the inexorable logic of Sir Edward 
Carson—logic frankly accepted by the leaders of Sinn Fein— 
‘ There is no half-way house between Union and Separation’ ? 

That half-way house Englishmen with characteristic lack of 
logic and love of compromise have been vainly seeking to set up 
for three hundred years, but the last word on all such efforts was 
said by Edmund Spenser, himself one of the Elizabethan ‘ colon- 
ists ’ in Munster :— 

‘Marry, so there have been divers good plots devised, and wise counsels 
cast already about reformation of that realm, but they say it is the fatal 
destiny of that land that no purposes whatsoever which are meant for her 
good will prosper or take effect; which, whether it proceed from the very 
genius of the soil or influence of the stars, or that God Almighty hath not 
yet appointed the time of her reformation, or that He reserveth her in this 
unquiet state, still for some secret scourge which shall by her come unto 
England, it is hard to be known, but yet much to be feared.’ 


It is but too truly said. 
J. A. R. Marriort. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NAVY 


WHEN M. Biériot flew into the front door of England some years 
ago, the British Navy, as we knew it, ceased to be. In that 
hour began to work unseen the change to what it shall be, and 
the British public have been uneasy ever since. There came & 
day in the early years of the war when members strolling into 
the club for lunch told of a German aeroplane which had dropped 
bombs near Harrods Stores, and they decided it was an extremely 
insolent thing to do. And someone asked what was the Navy 
doing? ... 

Within seven weeks from the outbreak of war, the three 
armoured cruisers, Aboukir, Cressy and Hogue, were torpedoed, 
all sinking in a few minutes close to one another, by a German 
submarine. On that occasion, there was no doubt as to what the 
Navy was doing. It was being sunk. 

If these two attacks stood alone, it would still be justifiable to 
forecast a future in which the conditions of war by sea and land 
would be wholly changed. But, in addition, there is the whole 
experience of the war to consider : the destruction by submarine 
torpedo of more than twelve million tons of shipping, and the 
immense damage inflicted by bombs dropped from airship and 
aeroplane, culminating in the devastating machine-gun fire of low- 
flying aeroplanes in squadrons: these terrors are branded into 
the memory. 

Both at sea and in the air the weapon was the same. In both 
cases it was the torpedo. At sea the torpedo is fired by a pro- 
pellant, which is compressed air. In the air the force of gravity 
is the propellant. At sea, except in the case of the capital ships 
of the Navy, there was no protection against the submarine 
torpedo. Gunfire was the only defence against the aerial torpedo. 
When the war ended the submarine torpedo had been virtually 
defeated by the counter-attack of mine, depth-charge and para- 
vane ; but the aerial arm was just beginning to exercise its real 
power, both on sea and on land. 

In the meantime a very great event had come to pass. 
England had ceased to be an island, and on the Continent military 
frontiers had been obliterated. We are not here concerned with 
the military frontiers of the Continent, except to remark that 

1111 
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in the next quarrel the war would begin (and perhaps end) with 
the dispatch of a thousand aeroplanes from Germany to Paris, 
or from France to Berlin, as the case may be. We are concerned 
with the sea frontiers of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and with the sea routes traversing the ocean within these frontiers. 
It is the business of the Royal Navy to defend those frontiers 
and to protect those sea routes. Why? Simply because the 
various nations and provinces of the British Commonwealth are 
open to invasion from the sea, and because across the sea along 
trade routes open to attack on their flanks is borne all that wealth 
in transportation—food, raw materials, gold and manufactures— 
upon which the British Commonwealth lives and must live. 

If we dismiss from consideration the torpedo carried by the 
invisible submarine, and the aerial torpedo, we at once return to 
the fine old principles of a generation ago : that the first essential 
condition of security is to maintain control of the sea; that the 
British Navy must therefore be stronger than any combination 
of foreign navies ; that, in addition to the main battle fleet, there 
must be squadrons to protect the trade routes; and that, if these 
conditions be observed, invasion is impossible and the safety of 
the British Commonwealth is assured. 

The question of what should be the future of the Navy is then 
really reduced to the inquiry : To what extent, if any, are these 
traditional principles affected by the submarine and the aerial 
torpedo? That defence against invasion and the protection of the 
trade routes are still essential, is obvious ; so that we are in fact 
inquiring whether or not the Navy as we know it can fulfil these 
duties. 

Take first the submarine-carried torpedo. Here is a case in 
which the usual fluctuating balance between attack and defence 
is observable. During the war, the attack at first gained great 
advantage, and afterwards the defence neutralised the attack. In 
so far as capital ships are concerned, it is said that they are now 
constructed to survive torpedo attack. For the rest, there remain 
the very expensive defences of gun, mine, depth-charge and 
paravane, of which the main defence, the mine, requires long 
previous preparation. As for merchant vessels, they remain 
wholly unprotected and must rely upon the protection afforded by 
men-of-war. But, broadly speaking, the submarine torpedo alone 
might not greatly affect the power of the Navy as we know it. 
The torpedo and the defence against the torpedo rest in the same 
fluctuating balance as the gun and the defence against the gun. 
Absolute success in attack and absolute success in defence are both 
unattainable. 

But here it is necessary to mark a distinction which is some- 
times ignored. The power of the Navy to defend itself is one 
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thing, and the power of the Navy to protect seaborne commerce is 
quite another. During the war the Navy defended itself against 
the submarine torpedo, but for many months it was unable to 
protect seaborne commerce against that weapon, although the 
object of the Navy’s existence is to defend seaborne commerce. 

So it may be in the future : that, while the Navy may be able 
to defend itself, the Navy may again be unable to protect sea- 
borne commerce. For the enemy will attack not the Navy but 
the British mercantile marine. The old theory, that if the main 
fleet of the enemy was either destroyed or shut into its ports this 
country could exercise command of the sea, no longer holds. We 
therefore reach the tentative conclusion that although the Navy 
may be able to deal with the submarine torpedo, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Navy can protect seaborne trade against 
submarine attack, so that the power of the Navy in this respect 
is probably impaired. 

In the case of the aerial torpedo, the bomb launched from 
aeroplane and airship, it is at once evident that for all practical 
purposes the power of the Navy to prevent the invasion of these 
islands has gone. The Navy can still prevent the landing of 
hostile troops ; but it is no longer necessary, in order to subjugate 
a country, to march an army across its borders. Aircraft can 
destroy arsenals, wreck towns and cities, demolish harbours, and 
break up railways. In these conditions, no country can prolong 
its resistance. It is possible that both naval and military opinion 
dissents from this conclusion; or at least declines to accept it 
without extensive qualifications ; but the appeal lies to common 
sense. And it is also true that, in default of a protecting Navy, 
invasion might be conducted by a transported army. Here, 
again, the old theory was that, if the main fleet of the enemy was 
either destroyed or shut up in its ports, the transports of the 
enemy could not cross the sea. That is quite true; but to-day 
the theory is irrelevant, because there is no need to dispatch 
transports. 

But if the power of the Navy to prevent invasion has departed, 
what of its power to protect seaborne commerce under new con- 
ditions? The traditional theory, constantly taught during the 
years before the war—that if the main fleet of the enemy was 
destroyed or was shut up in its ports, the power of the enemy 
to attack commerce would be neutralised, or taken away—was 
never more than partially true. The losses inflicted by French 
cruisers upon English seaborne trade, for example, after Trafalgar, 
were more numerous than before Trafalgar. To-day, the old 
theory still holds, to this extent: that if the enemy possesses a 
main fleet of capital ships, and that if with that fleet he destroyed 
the British main fleet, he would have won not command or con- 
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trol of the sea but a larger freedom to use his cruisers in the 
attack upon commerce. But, again, the old theory is really 
irrelevant ; for it is no longer necessary, in order to attack com- 
merce, to employ cruisers at all. Seaborne commerce is now 
threatened by the submarine and by the aerial torpedo. 

Now if the power of the Navy to protect seaborne commerce 
from the submarine torpedo is impaired, its power to protect 
seaborne commerce from the aerial torpedo does not (at present) 
exist at all. The ability of the Navy to protect itself against 
aerial attack is doubtful; but concerning its ability to protect 
against aerial attack the mercantile marine, there is no doubt 
at all. The Navy cannot do it. 

It is the apprehension of these new conditions which has moved 
certain retired flag-officers to assert (with a rather excessive 
vehemence) that the capital ship—battleship and battle-cruiser— 
is useless, and that the ship of war of the future must be made 
submersible. 

The Board of Admiralty explicitly reject these propositions. 
Their view, the official view, as expounded by the First Lord 
to the House of Commons, is that the capital ship is as requisite 
now as it ever was, and that to build submersible ships of war, 
other than submarines, is impracticable.- The Admiralty hold 
that in order to fulfil the duties involved in maintaining the 
security of the trade routes of the British Commonwealth, in 
enforcing the rights of Great Britain, and in ensuring order 
throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, the big, powerful ship, 
capable of keeping the sea in all weathers on all oceans, is 
essential. And the maintenance of a battle fleet and of a battle- 
cruiser fleet of course involves the provision of their auxiliaries : 
light cruisers, destroyers, submarines and supply vessels. The 
Admiralty hold, further, that it is necessary to maintain squadrons 
of light cruisers upon stations abroad. 

But the chief reason advanced by the Admiralty for the 
preservation of the capital ship is (in a word) that other nations 
continue to build battle fleets, the units of which tend to increase 
in size and gun-power. The new American battleships, for in- 
stance, are designed to mount sixteen-inch guns. And it is 
assumed that, whether or not the United States has a valid reason 
for continuing to build them, because these big ships are built, 
therefore this country must do likewise, and because they mount 
sixteen-inch guns, therefore British ships must also be equipped 
with these gigantic weapons. 

The Admiralty argue that the trade routes of the sea are 
equivalent to the railways of the land; and that at sea, unlike 
the land, the trade routes lie open to attack all along their flanks 
and particularly at those points at which (like railway junctions) 
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the routes converge, such as the entrance to the English Channel ; 
off the Fastnet ; the Straits of Gibraltar; the Cape; the Panama 
Canal ; and the cross-Atlantic routes. 

The great trade routes of the world are : 


(1) The North Atlantic. 

(2) The North Sea and the Baltic. 

(3) The Mediterranean, Southern Europe, and the Black Sea. 
(4) India, China, Japan, and the Far East. 

(5) Australia, New Zealand and the South Seas. 

(6) The African. 

(7) The South American. 

(8) The Pacific. 


Whereas on land no country is responsible for the railways 
outside its borders, on the sea the British Navy is responsible for 
the whole of the trade routes traversing the great globe itself. 

It would appear that, charged with the fulfilment of so 
tremendous a task, the Admiralty, after considering the experience 
of the war, with its frightful destruction of seaborne commerce, 
have arrived at the definite conclusion that the old theory of 
naval warfare, subject to certain modifications, still holds. The 
Admiralty therefore affirm that the British Navy must still con- 
sist of a main battle fleet, with its cruiser squadrons, torpedo and 
submarine flotillas, and auxiliaries, and of squadrons of cruisers 
based on stations abroad. The submarine torpedo is regarded 
merely as a new method of attack, to be countered by various 
expedients ; and the gun is still held to be the main weapon. 

The aerial torpedo is also regarded merely as a new method 
of attack, to be met by gunfire and by protective devices. It 
is held that when ships are under way, aeroplane attack is not 
dangerously effective. But it is also held that when ships are 
in harbour, they will be exposed to constant and great peril, both 
from the submarine and the aerial torpedo. In the future, it 
will be necessary to possess strongly fortified harbours, equipped 
with defences against submarines, and mounting powerful anti- 
aircraft guns. And here it may be observed that at present no 
such harbours exist, either in the British Isles or elsewhere. 

It should also be observed that the new conditions, of com- 
parative safety at sea and extreme insecurity in harbour, com- 
pletely reverse the old conditions, and that the reversal is due 
to the menace of the aerial arm. The prospect, as regarded by 
the Admiralty, is far from encouraging. Ships put into harbour 
to take in fuel and supplies, to effect repairs, and, above all, to 
give rest to officers and men. It now appears that officers and 
men in harbour must exercise the strictest vigilance, both by 
- day and by night, and that supplies and fuel will be put on board, 
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and repairs effected, under the stress of imminent attack. Such 
is the situation produced by the aerial arm. But it remains the 
official view that the aerial torpedo is secondary and subordinate 
to the gun. 

It is also held that as the close blockade of the enemy, owing 
to mine and submarine, is no longer practicable, and that as 
the destruction of the enemy’s fleet is the central object of naval 
war, in the future the fleet of the enemy lying in its harbours 
will be attacked from the air, in order to force it to come out into 
the open, and fight, and be destroyed. And it is because the 
enemy may think proper to apply the same strategy to the British 
Fleet in harbour, that the Admiralty now consider, and apparently 
with very good reason, that harbours may be nasty dangerous 
places. 

Let us recapitulate what, in so far as it has been made known, 
is the policy of the Admiralty : 

(1) That the capital ship remains a necessity. First, because 
there are duties to be fulfilled, especially abroad, which can be 
fulfilled by the capital ship alone; and second, because other 
nations (the United States and Japan) retain capital ships. 

(2) That war at sea will always be decided by a fleet action. 
Therefore it is necessary to build more ships and more powerful 
ships than any probable hostile combination. 

(3) That in addition to the main fleet of capital ships it is 
necessary to provide numerous light squadrons for the protection 
of trade routes. 

(4) That the ships of the Navy may be defended against sub- 
marine attack. 

(5) That the ships of the Navy may perhaps be defended 
against aerial attack. 

(6) That the submarine and the aerial arm make necessary the 
construction of strongly defended harbours and naval bases, of 
which none exists at present. 

(7) That the aerial arm will be used by the Navy for recon- 
naissance, and also for attacking ships in harbour in order to 
force them to sea. 

It is at once observable that in the Admiralty statement of 
policy there are two extensive omissions. These may be only 
apparent ; for the War Staff at the Admiralty may of course have 
made provision for them concerning which it is not advisable 
to publish information. The omissions are: The protection of 
the merchant service against submarine attack; and the pro- 
tection of the merchant service against aerial attack. 

Against submarine attack the defence consists of mines, 
gunfire, the depth-charge and the paravane; possibly also of 
devices kept secret. But judging from the experience of the 
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‘war, these methods of defence involve long preparation, the 
employment of convoying cruisers and destroyers, the enlistment 
of more than ten thousand additional small craft, and employment 
of squadrons of aircraft. 

Against aerial attack upon the mercantile marine, so far as [ 
am aware, there exists no defence, other than a small equipment 
of anti-aircraft guns. 

It therefore falls to be considered what are the views of the 
Air Service on this matter. The official view has not been 
declared ; and as the Air Ministry is now an adjunct of the War 
Office, the official silence is perhaps not surprising. But for 
the present purpose the unofficial view is quite as good as the 
official view, if not better. The Air Service, then, definitely 
holds, and hes no hesitation in affirming, that it is the supreme 
fighting arm of the future, and that the Navy and the Army 
must be subordinate to the aerial arm. That opinion, indeed, 
was expressed in plain terms by a distinguished Air officer long 
before the war, and the test of war confirmed his anticipation. 
There are even naval officers who are inclined to the same opinion. 

Now when the flying men state their conviction, what exactly 
do they mean? It is really rather important to make the position 
quite clear, because mistakes may result in disaster, and will 
certainly cost many millions which the country cannot afford. 

The Air Service, then, maintains (unofficially) that aeroplanes, 
working in squadrons, can sink or seriously damage the capital 
ship, which costs about sixty times as much as an aeroplane. But 
the Admiralty hold that the aerial, like the submarine, torpedo, 
is merely another weapon, inferior to the gun ; admitting, how- 
ever, that aerial attack upon ships in harbour may be very 
dangerous. 

The Air Service also maintains that the civil development 
of aerial communication will in due time encircle the globe ; that 
upon the main air routes, traversing land and sea, bases and 
aerodromes will be established in all countries; and that in time 
of war the aerial organisation of each country will be instantly 
turned to purposes of war. 

The relation of that development to the maritime commerce 
of the British Commonwealth is at once apparent. The trade 
routes, within a certain distance of the coast, and at all junctions, 
will be exposed to aerial attacks by squadrons starting from the 
nearest naval base and returning to it. That the Navy would 
be no defence against such attack is clear. That the scheme is 
practicable the war demonstrated absolutely. That it will eventu- 
ally be carried into execution is practically certain. 

Now it is neither’ wise nor dignified to yield to excitement 
and to demand the instant abolition of the surface ship. In- 
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cidentally, it may be observed that, as a little intelligent reflection 
will show, to put vessels under water because things may be 
dropped upon them if they remain above water, is quite useless ; 
for submarine vessels, like whales, must come up to breathe, and 
the water does not always hide them. Nor is it wise, though 
it may be dignified, to decline to admit that the development 
of the aerial arm will come to pass, and to frame a policy upon 
that rash assumption. 

It is an axiom that new ideas are invariably resented, even 
to the violent death of the man who dares to produce them. 
Psychologists are now able to explain the cause of the resentment ; 
which consists in the dislike to the painful inward disturbance 
roused by the intruding idea among the settled ideas comfortably 
inhabiting the mind, and from a reluctance to admit that the 
‘settled ideas are fallacious. In the result, the timid mind, unable 
to expel the intruder, suppresses him below the level of conscious- 
ness ; where he proceeds to form what is called a complex, which 
is a dangerous mental disease, a kind of mental cancer, and which 
often develops into insanity. The British public, before the war, 
suffered from a complex. They refused to admit the idea of 
the possibility of war, with the consequences we know. It is 
surely desirable that antipathy to the aerial idea should not be 
allowed to form another complex ; but the only method of avoiding 
that affliction is to face facts and boldly to follow them to their 
logical conclusion. 

If, then, the development of the aerial arm be accepted as 
at least a reasonable assumption, the particular aspect of the 
subject under consideration compels us to ask in what the defence 
of these islands, and of the trade routes, against aerial attack 
should consist? Surely it should consist in the counter-attack 
and destruction of the aerial bases of the enemy. For this 
purpose the Army is useless. The Navy might be of essential 
use in conveying the requisite aircraft to the nearest point of 
departure. During the war, ships were fitted to carry aeroplanes. 
Since the war, these vessels have been deprived of aeroplanes ; 
an economy which we may venture to think is a mistake. The 
seaplane-carrying ships remain; but how many are there, and 
what use is made of them? As every naval officer will affirm, 
it is essential that air-pilots and observers working at sea should 
be trained at sea and in seamanship. 

Still proceeding upon the assumption that the aerial arm will 
fulfil its destiny, we arrive at the further conclusion that the 
policy of the present should be framed to fulfil the needs of the 
future. Now the building and the establishment of a vast com- 
mercial aerial service, so equipped that it could be turned over 
to war purposes, will cost a great deal of money. It is the lack 
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of money, indeed, which is stopping commercial development at 
this moment, and which prolongs the period of transition. There- 
fore it would seem that the policy of the present should consist 
in spending as little as possible upon the naval requirements of 
the transitional period, while building up a reserve fund, if not of 
actual money, of taxable capacity, for the necessities of the 
future. 

That consideration leads directly to a dilemma; the dilemma 
which is vexing the Government and also that proportion of the 
public which reflects upon national affairs. For it is perfectly 
clear that no nation can afford to maintain a powerful Navy, 
a large Army and a great Air Service. One or two of the three 
must be sacrificed. Which is it to be? As matters stand, the 
Navy and the Army would cheerfully sacrifice the Air Service, 
and the Air Service at least demands supremacy. over the other 
two arms. 

In the case of the Navy, the statement of Admiralty policy 
implicitly involves the building and the maintenance of a more 
powerful Navy than the Navy of the United States. It is there- 
fore necessary to inquire if it is financially possible to compete 
with the United States. Whether the answer be Yes or No, it 
is next desirable to ascertain if any such competition is really 
requisite to security. It is quite impossible to make sure that 
in no circumstances would America become hostile to this country. 
Of the two questions : Need we build against America? and Can 
we afford it? the first is better left unanswered ; for (in my view) 
the answer to the second question is No. 

As matters stand, Great Britain (omitting ships on the sale 
list) possesses 23 battleships and 7 battle-cruisers. None is under 
construction. The United States possesses, completed or under 
construction, 29 battleships and 6 battle-cruisers ; and when, three 
or four years hence, the new ships are all completed, 16 of the 
American capital ships, mounting sixteen-inch guns, will be more 
powerful zhan any existing British vessel. Therefore if Great 
Britain intends to maintain the strongest fleet, she must at once 
lay down at least twelve battleships (three squadrons of four 
ships), each of which will cost some six millions sterling ; together 
with their due proportion of other fleet units. 

That is the position. Neither the Admiralty nor the Govern- 
ment have made any statement on the subject. 

The only other considerable fleet is the Navy of Japan. One 
may hazard the conjecture that America regards Japan as a 
potential danger. And here is a question to which America’s 
answer would be interesting: What exactly is the use of her 
great main fleet? 

For the rest, this country is threatened by no enemy at sea. 
432 
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Apart from the American and Japanese Navies, Great Britain 
occupies the position she held from 1815 till about 1870-80, when 
the French Navy again became formidable. But since that date 
the obligations of Great Britain have enormously increased, and 
the Royal Navy is the main instrument in securing the conditions 
under which alone these obligations can be fulfilled ; because it 
is a powerful mobile force which can be brought to bear on every 
sea-frontier in the world. It would appear that the Admiralty 
have determined to maintain the Navy at a strength proportionate 
to the duties it must discharge for the time being. Probably the 
War Staff at the Admiralty do not regard the development of 
the aerial arm as their business ; although at the beginning of the 
war, in the Royal Naval Air Service, the Admiralty had the 
whole scheme in their power. Then they relinquished it. But 
it is surely plain that neither the Navy nor the Army can rightly 
prepare for the future—or even rightly manage the affairs of the 
present—if the aerial arm is ignored. 

I must resign myself to obloquy in holding that, as 
transport and communication are civilisation, so the develop- 
ment of the aerial arm and of wireless telegraphy will eventually 
secure the peace of the world. In Mr. Kipling’s wonderful story 
The Night Mail, a writer of genius, not for the first time, 
foretells the future. Who can doubt but that some day, soon 


or late, the Aerial Board of Control which Mr. Kipling anticipates 
will rule? Here, indeed, would seem to lie the proper task of 


the League of Nations. 


L. Corz CoRNFORD. 





FREE-ECONOMY 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO CAPITALISM AND TO SOCIALISM 


Tuts article proposes to explain a new economic theory destined, 
in the opinion of a group of Swiss and German economists, to 
bring the struggle between Capitalism and Socialism to a con- 
clusion, and to form the basis of a final solution of the social 
problem. 

Free-Economy is the lifework of Silvio Gesell, merchant, 
economist, thinker, born in 1863 of a German father and French 
mother at St. Vith, near the German-Luxembourg frontier. 

For Gesell, as for most men, social justice means that those 
who work should receive a reward proportionate to their labour. 
Social justice therefore requires competition, to ensure that the 
greatest rewards go to the most efficient. Competition is 
necessary for the growth of the race or the individual; the 
biological or psychological arguments against Socialism, against 
the elimination of competition and private enterprise, are over- 
whelming (Co-operation and Syndicalism are forms of Socialism 
and open to the same objections, except among small groups of 
persons animated by unusual, communistic impulses). 

Nor is the present capitalistic system founded on true com- 
petition : in it, at a certain point, competition ceases. Those 
who are once in possession of capital (interest-bearing property) 
are protected from competition, by receiving an income without 
work. The unearned income of the non-working capitalist (the 
receiver of interest) is deducted from the earnings of the workers. 
This is exploitation, not true competition. Employers working 
on borrowed capital, merchants, the professional classes, officials, 
manual workers etc., are workers. Receivers of interest on loan- 
money, or on land (rent) are capitalists. 

Many people believe that, since the rate of interest is 5 per 
cent., the workers surrender but 5 per cent. of their annual 
earnings, a small price to pay for the flexibility and power of 
expansion given to economic life by the use, by employers, of 
borrowed money. But it must be kept in mind that the 5 per 
cent. interest-tribute is levied on a capital sum, that in reality 
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about half the annual earnings of the workers go to the capitalistic 
class. In Switzerland, for example, the total yearly income is 
estimated at 4000 million francs and Swiss interest (including 
rent) at 2000 million francs, leaving 2000 million francs for the 
workers.‘ Thus half the annual income in Switzerland is 
interest, unearned income. The same is true of every civilised 
country, the division of the annual income being about as follows : 
employers 2 per cent., merchants 17 per cent., wage-earners, in 
the widest sense, 31 per cent., non-working capitalists 50 per 
cent. Without interest each working class, employers included, 
would receive double its present income. 

Interest means that 5 per cent. of the value of every railway- 
line, field, bridge, telegraph-pole, harbour etc. in a country passes 
annually through the hands of the non-workers, that the workers 
‘must create their country anew once in every twenty years. Thus 
burdened, the economic productivity of the modern human being 
can never fully develop; the benefits that all men ought to receive 
from the increasing division of labour, from the perfecting of 
technique, fall to the receivers of unearned income. 

Interest alsa restricts economic expansion in another way. 
All kinds of useful enterprises, means of communication, land- 
improvement, afforestation, dwelling-houses, which cannot be 
undertaken when the rate of interest stands at 5 per cent., would 
be possible if money were available at 4 per cent., 3 per cent., 
2 per cent. Tooke in his great History of Prices notes the tem- 
porary enormous extension of tillage in England, in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, due to the prevailing low rate 
of interest. 

The aim of Gesell’s reform is the abolition of interest. To 
eliminate one form of interest, private gain from rent, Gesell 
proposes state-ownership, and leasing in farms, by public auction, 
of the land. Gesell points out that to carry out this, the only 
possible permanent solution of the land-problem, there are these 
alternatives: (1) expropriation of the landowners without com- 
pensation, as in Physiocracy and the land-reform of Henry George ; 
this would lead to civil war; (2) compensation of the landowners, 
which leaves the financial part of the land-problem untouched, 
as the State would have to use the rents to pay the interest on 
the purchase-money. 

Gesell adopts the second alternative and proposes to pay the 
owners the full market value of the land in Government stock 
kept at par by adjustment of the rate of interest. (If the price 
of the stock tended to fall below par the rate of interest would 


1 Pfliger, Schweizer Statistisches Jahrbuch. The figures are used as an 
illustration, precise statistics are not available. The estimate for interest is 


probably too low. 
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be raised, if it tended to rise above par the rate of interest wauld 
be lowered.) 

With Gesell’s other reform, ‘ Free-Money,’ as we shall see 
later, the general rate of interest begins to fall. The State, there- 
fore, reduces the rate of interest on the land-stock to keep it at 
par, and begins to profit from the land-reform, as the rents remain 
as before. If the general rate of interest falls to zero the rents 
of the whole land become clear profit to the State. This sum, 
which would be sufficient to pay all peace-time taxes, Gesell 
proposes to divide directly, in equal shares, ameng the whole 
population. 

The success of Gesell’s land reform ‘ Free-Land’ depends 
therefore upon the success of his attack upon the other form of 
interest : interest on borrowed money. 

Most economists, especially those of the Manchester School, 
have put the question, Why in a rich country where much money 
is saved, interest does not automatically disappear. It might 
reasonably be expected that the more money saved and offered 
as loans, the lower would be the rate of interest. Yet the rate 
of interest does not fall, even in rich countries. Are loans, then, 
not subject to the laws of demand and supply? Gesell answers 
this question with a new theory of interest. He traces the origin 
of interest to a defect in our traditional monetary system. Money, 
the medium of exchange upon which civilisation depends, can 
be used as a medium of saving. Interest is due to the fact that 
money has these advantages over every other form of merchandise, 
it does not deteriorate, and it can be stored without cost. Those 
who approach the market with surplus money (not the ordinary 
consumers) can wait. Producers cannot wait, they much exchange 
their deteriorating produce, and for this they need money. 
Interest is a tribute to keep money, the essential medium of 
exchange, in circulation. Loan-money is of course subject to 
the laws of demand and supply, but money saved is not all offered 
as loans, when the rate of interest begins to fall more and more 
of it is hoarded. 3 

The first step towards abolishing interest is to make the use 
of money as a medium of saving impossible. We shall see later 
that Gesell’s Free-money fulfils this condition. 

But there is another reason why interest does not automati- 
cally disappear. The periods of prosperity, when saving is 
possible, are never long enough to reduce appreciably the rate 
of interest; they are always interrupted by strikes, lock-outs, 
or, more important still, by the mysterious general economic 
crises which, about once every ten years, cause bankruptcy among 
employers and unemployment among workmen. The preliminary 
condition of social reform, of the abolition of unearned income, 
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is, therefore, uninterrupted work. Employers (not capitalists) 
and wage-earners have common interests, they are equal sufferers 
from strikes and social unrest—-one of the many points in which 
Gesell is diametrically opposed to Karl Marx. 

Gesell shows clearly that general economic crises are caused 
by falling prices. To pay high wages, and high prices for raw 
material, and afterwards to sell his produce at a lawer price-level 
means bankruptcy for the employer; no merchant will buy goods 
at a higher price-level foreseeing that he must sell at a loss; con- 
sumers with the prospect of buying cheaper will postpone their 
purchases. Falling prices paralyse economic life. 

Again, economic life is founded on numberless money agree- 
ments between debtor and creditor; if prices fall all these agree- 
ments are altered to the disadvantage of the debtor. If the 
general level of prices falls, a farmer paying a fixed rent must 
sell a larger proportion of his produce to pay his rent. The 
landlord who receives the rent, like all creditors, benefits, as 
the purchasing power of the money has increased. 

The greatest of all debtors is the State, that is, in this con- 
nexion, the taxpayers who pay the interest on the National Debt. 
If prices fall, the interest on the National Debt and the taxes 
to meet it remain the same, but the burden on the taxpayer 
increases. The producer, for example the farmer already men- 
tioned, must sacrifice an increasingly large proportian of his 
produce to pay his taxes. Those to whom the interest on the 
National Debt is paid, the receivers of unearned income, gain 
by the fall of prices. 

The effect of a fall in the general level of prices was under- 
stood by Hume and the bi-metallists; it was mentioned, but not 
sufficiently emphasised, by Mill and other English economists. 
The danger has never been so clearly expounded as in the writings 
of Gesell and there is urgent need of the warnings he has 
repeatedly issued during the last generation. With the present 
burden of interest on the war loans a fall in the price-level, even 
apart from the paralysing effect on trade and industry, would 
mean revolution. Yet ‘ deflation’ or ‘a return to the gold 
standard,’ which would mean a return to the pre-war prices, 
is spoken of.2, The Interim Report of the Currency Committee 


2 A new gold standard based on a new price for gold corresponding to the 
present genera] level of prices in each country could be safely adopted at once, 
if Governments could be persuaded (a) to stop issuing new paper-money, (0b) to 
give up the idea of a return to pre-war prices. A sudden return to pre-war 
prices would mean a sudden collapse of prices, an immediate catastrophe, a 
gradual return would mean a gradual strangling of economic life, a repetition 
of the depression of 1874-1890 in an acute form. A gold standard, though far 
less efficient than Gesell’s reform, would be far preferable to the present 
flood of paper money. 
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(1918) seems to recommend, and the distinguished financiers who 
met at Amsterdam last January actually advocate, a fall of prices. 

But if a fall of prices means an economic crisis, a rise in prices, 
though it stimulates economic life, is hardly less dangerous. A 
rise of prices means, also, the falsification of all agreements 
between the debtor and creditor, but in this case it is the creditor 
who suffers. Insurance policies are a simple illustration. A man 
insures for a fixed sum payable in his old age. When he receives 
the sum prices have, say, trebled (an optimistic supposition in 
most European countries at present). With the sum therefore, 
or the interest upon it, he can obtain but a third of the commodi- 
ties and services he was justified in expecting. If prices had 
remained the same, but the insurance company, through bank- 
ruptcy, had paid only 6s. 8d. in the pound, his injury would have 
been no greater. 

More important still, a rise of prices disturbs all agreements 
between employers and wage-earners to the disadvantage of the 
wage-earners, who must continually agitate for higher wages since 
the purchasing power of the money they receive continually 
decreases. To keep their real wage at the same level they must 
continually obtain increases of their nominal wages. It is for 
this reason that a period of rising prices, for example the sixteenth 
century, is always a period of social unrest. All over Europe, 
at present, Governments are trying to put down by force the 
strikes and disorders they are causing by their policy of inflation. 

Why the general level of prices rises or falls is explained by 
the quantity theory of money. If the quantity of money in circu- 
lation (or its intensity of circulation) in proportion to the total 
amount of produce to be exchanged increases, prices rise. If the 
quantity of money in circulation (or its intensity of circulation) 
in proportion to the produce to be exchanged decreases, prices 
fall. The volume of trade and intensity of money-circulation 
remaining the same, if a Government increases the circulation of 
notes, prices rise ; if it withdraws notes, prices fall. 

Curves showing the connexion between the note-circulation of 
the Swiss National Bank and the general level of prices in Switzer- 
land from 1914 to 1920 will serve as a proof of the quantity theory 
of money.‘ 


3 The effect of credit on prices must also be allowed for in a complete ex- 
position of the quantity theory of money. 

“ Drawn by F. Trefzer, Director of the Government Department of Insur- 
ance, Bern. The note-circulation is given from the weekly returns of the Swiss 
National Bank (275.9 million francs=100) ; the general level of prices from the 
‘Index-Numbers’”* of prices published by the Union of Swiss Co-operative 
Societies (1043.63 francs=100). To construct a similar curve for England the 
net circulation of money must be calculated by deducting the gold added to the 
reserve from the total Treasury notes outstanding. 
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It should be noted that the rise in the general level of prices 
follows, at an interval of some months, the increased issue of 
notes. This disposes of the erroneous argument often used by 
governments practising inflation, that the increased issue of notes 
is the effect, not the cause of inflation, that more money is needed 


- to exchange produce at the higher price-level. 


Those who, like the Directors of the Swiss National Bank, 
believe that the value of money depends, not upon the quantity of 
it in circulation, but upon the substance of which it is made, or 
which it represents, will find it difficult to explain why the level 
of prices in Switzerland should have risen at all. For the reserve 
of gold in Switzerland has increased enormously, the notes are 
now actually much better ‘covered’ by the gold reserve than 
before the war (58 per cent. as against 40 per cent. before the 
war). Switzerland is suffering from an inflation of gold. 

Almost any great historical fact can be used in illustration of 
the quantity theory of money. The old civilisations, from Baby- 
lon to Rome, rose and fell with the quantity of precious metal 
available for the exchange of produce, for the division of labour. 
The stock of precious metal (until the invention ‘of printing the 
only possible form of money) was diminishing during the Middle 
Ages, prices were falling, economic life was dying. The first 
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sign of the Renaissance was under princes who, from selfish 
motives, increased the quantity of money in circulation by base 
coinage. Modern life begins with the importation of gold and 
silver from America. History is a series of experiments with 
the quantity theory of money. 

With our traditional monetary system, including the highest 
form of it, the gold standard, no attempt is made to fix the general 
level of prices by adjusting the amount of money in circulation 
to the amount of produce to be exchanged, as an elementary 
deduction from the quantity theory of money would suggest. 
Hence the general level of prices is constantly varying according 
to the amount of produce to be exchanged (variations due to the 
seasons, war, increase of population, technical progress etc.), and 
according to the amount arbitrarily added to, or taken from the 
stock of money in circulation. 

The crudest form of price-statistics, ‘ Index-Numbers’ in the 
form of 20-50 prices of staple commodities, added together and 
compared from time to time, is sufficient to demonstrate great 
variations in the level of prices with the gold standard. Economic 
history with the gold standard (or any metallic or arbitrary paper- 
money standard) means a cycle of stimulus (rising prices) and 
crisis or depression (falling prices). Insufficiency of gold produc- 
tion, and increase of the work to be done by gold caused a fall 
of prices of 30 per cent. and continuous trade depression from 
1874 to 1890. Increased output of gold from the Rand mines 
and economies in the use of gold caused an annual rise of prices 
of 1.6 per cent. during the decade before the war. This rise of 
prices, according to a series of articles in The Times in 1912, 
caused the pre-war social unrest in England. The adoption of 
the gold standard by England in 1816 and Germany in 1873 
caused a fall of prices and a grave economic crisis. Deliberately 
planned hoarding of gold by Pierpont Morgan’s banks caused the 
great crisis of 1907. The economic stability of the rest of the 
world is constantly menaced by the use of gold for decoration in 
India (really a form of hoarding) and by the possible adoption 
of a gold standard by new countries (China). 

The prices of separate commodities always, of course, vary, 
but these variations, by the law of great numbers, balance one 
another. A rise or fall in the general level of prices means a 
defect in the monetary standard: with an efficient standard the 
general level of prices would never vary, the purchasing power 
of money, for the average commodities, would always be the same. 

To use a certain weight of gold of a certain fineness for a mone- 
tary standard is, according to a high authority, Professor Shield 
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Nicholson,° about as reasonable as using for the standard measure 
of length ‘a shilling’s worth of mercury, enclosed in a standard 
tube, placed on a standard sun-dial in every market-place at noon- 
day.’ In the opinion of the greatest living economist * ‘ the pre- 
cious metals cannot provide a fixed standard of value.’ 

Not content with merely recording these truths, Gesell pro- 
poses to adopt a paper-money standard and to fix the general 
level of prices by issuing notes when prices show a tendency to 
fall and withdrawing notes when prices tend to rise. The ‘ Mone- 
tary Standard Office’ for regulating the issue of notes would be 
bound by this fixed, scientific principle and by statistics of prices. 
Price-statistics more accurate than index-numbers would be 
required. Those interested in the statistical difficulties and the 
methods of overcoming them are referred to Gesell’s works.’ 

With this ‘ absolute ’ monetary standard, prices would neither 
fall and cause general economic crises, nor rise and cause strikes 
and social unrest, money contracts would receive a new security, 
commerce would be simplified, the development of production 
would be continuous. Prosperity would therefore increase, more 
money would be saved and offered as loans and the rate of interest 
would decrease, a further cause of prosperity. 

But the fall in the rate of interest would in time bring a danger 
which Gesell has foreseen and guarded against. The danger is 
not, as many economists, with an extraordinary want of under- 
standing for human motives, assert, that with less interest there 
would be insufficient saving. But with less interest there would 
be less inducement to bring savings to the banks, they would 
be hoarded. The prohibition of interest by the Catholic Church 
brought economic life to a standstill in the Middle Ages, money 
disappeared from circulation into the hoards. The same diffi- 
culty occurs at present, to a less degree, in India and Mahome- 
dan countries. The money hoarded would have to be replaced 
by new issue of notes, otherwise there would be, contrary to the 
principle of absolute standard, a fall of prices. This issuing and 
hoarding of notes would be repeated again and again until the 
hoards contained a vast quantity of notes. Any doubt as to the 
security of this monetary system would bring this mass of money 
suddenly into the market and cause a rise of prices too great to 
be controlled by the withdrawal of notes.* 

5 Money and Monetary Problems, 6th ed. p. 313. 

® Professor Marshall, Contemporary Review, March 1887, and elsewhere. 

7 Gesell, Natiirliche Wirtschaftsordnung, pp. 153-160. See also Dr. Christen, 
Die Durchfiihrung der absoluten Wahrung, Annalen der deutschen Reiches, 1917. 

® An American authority on monetary standard, Irving Fisher (The Pur- 
chasing Power of Money, 1911, The Stabilisation of the Dollar, 1920), who 


advocates the absolute standard, has overlooked this difficulty. Without Gesell’s 
Free-Money the absolute standard is impossible. 
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We therefore reach the conclusion that there can be no stable 
monetary standard if money is used as a medium of saving. We 
have already seen, that, to eliminate interest, the use of money 
as a medium of saving must cease. 

Gesell’s invention, Free-Money, makes the hoarding of money 
impossible. Free-Money consists of notes which depreciate a 
fixed amount, say 0.1 per cent. weekly, that is about 5 per cent. 
per annum, at the expense of the holders of the notes, who are 
bound to make up the legal depreciation by affixing a stamp on 
the back of the note every week. The holder of the 4l. note 
illustrated below, for example, would have to affix a penny stamp 
to it every Saturday, he would lose fifty-two pence or about 
5.4 per cent. of the value of the note by keeping it a year. With 
such money hoarding is obviously impossible. 
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a MONETARY STANDARD OFFICE. LONDON. 


A 4l. Free-Money note as it will appear, stamped to date, on August 11th. 
Free-Money could be issued in one shilling, five shilling, 1/., 2l., 4l., 81., 
401. notes; and in 4d., 4d., 4d., one-penny and twopenny stamps, for use as 
small change and for stamping the notes. There are many other methods 
of carrying out the principle of depreciating money. The most convenient 
method would be quickly determined in practice. 


Free-Money must be immediately exchanged for produce or, 
if saved, brought to the banks. The banks in turn must at once 
place the money in enterprises, no one can force a high rate of 
interest by withholding money from circulation. The supply of 
loans increases and the natural fall in the rate of interest under 
the absolute monetary standard is accelerated. If many coun- 
tries adopt Free-Economy, Gesell calculates that twenty years 
of uninterrupted work would bring the rate of interest down to 
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zero. One country can adopt Free-Economy and benefits from 
the increase of monetary stability and absence of economic crises. 
The rate of interest is, however, in this case prevented from falling 
to zero by the export of capital; it cannot remain much below 
the rate in other countries. Export of capital due to a fall in 
the rate of interest, unlike export of capital due to inflation or 
social unrest, is an index of established and continuing prosperity, 
a proof that the country has become, like England or the United 
States, a creditor country. 

But Gesell always insists that the problem of interest, unlike 
the problem of monetary standard, is an international problem. 
No one nation can eliminate interest. 

The stabilisation of the International Exchanges is another 
problem which can only be solved by international agreement. 
The Exchanges depend on the price-levels of the different coun- 
tries. If prices rise in a country its merchants buy abroad—hence 
the adverse balance of trade and payments, the fall in its ex- 
change. All that is needed to stabilise the Exchanges is some 
international medium of payment which can be used to pay the 
adverse balance of trade. This withdraws money from circula- 
tion in the country, thus lowering its level of prices, and increases 
the money-circulation of the other countries, raising their price 
levels. The correction of the balance of trade and stabilisation 
of the Exchanges is automatic. Gold performed this function 
among the countries which agreed to adopt the gold standard, 
and could be used for international payments under Free- 
Economy, but Gesell proposes to use instead notes issued for this 
purpose, in one denomination, by the countries concerned, to the 
extent of 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. of their note-issues—a plan 
which admits of great advances in technique and a far more 
exact stabilisation of the Exchanges.° 

Gesell outlined his reform in his first book Die Briicke zum 
Sozialen Staat printed in the Argentine in 1891 and has been 
publishing on the subject from time to time ever since.** The 
standard work on Free-Economy is his Natiirliche Wirtschaftsord- 
nung, first edition 1915, third edition 1919, a book which will 
mark an era in monetary science. Gesell’s theory has been formu- 


* The work of the Swiss Free-Economy League (a group of Swiss economists 
who are studying and popularising Gesell’s theory) upon the Exchanges is 
known and appreciated in Switzerland. The Swiss Government summoned the 
President of the League to the conference on the Exchanges at Bern, April 
1920. A Memorandum upon the Exchanges was presented by the League to the 
Governments of all countries. (March 1920. The Memorandum appeared in 
English, French, and German.) 

1° Besides those referred to and others—Die Verstaatlichung des Geldes, 
Buenos Aires, 1892; La Cuestion monetaria, Argentina; Die Anpassung des 
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lated mathematically by Dr. Christen of Bern,"* and much work 
has been done upon the subject by other writers in Germany and 
Switzerland.” 

Free-Economy is making progress in Germany, Roumania and 
the Argentine. Its rapid progress in Switzerland promises soon 
to make it, there, a great political issue. Outside these countries 
it is unknown. 

Puiuie PYE. 


Geldes an den modernen Verkehr, 1897; Monopol der Schweizer Nationalbank, 
Bern, 1901; La Pletora monetaria Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1908; Die aktive 
Wahrungspolitik, 1909; Freiland, 1916; Abbau des Staates, 1919; Gesell’s latest 
work, 1920, is on the International Exchanges. 

11 Dr. Christen, Kaufkraft des Geldes, 1915; Quantitatstheorie des Geldes, 
1916; Wdhrung Zins und Lohn, 1917; Freiwirtschaft, 1919. 

12 (Frankfurth, Geldbriefe vom Silberstrom, Montevideo, 1915; Blumenthal, 
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YOUNG AND OLD 


SOMEBODY once advised a young man who proposed to take a 
tutor in some subject that it would be cheaper and more effective 
to take a pupil, and I remember a famous don who was alleged 
by this method to have mastered the Italian language and the 
poetry of Dante. It is with some such idea in my head that 
I am writing this article. I am puzzled by a statement I see 
frequently made and in the course of examining it may find a 
solution, but I am more hopeful that it may be supplied to me 
by a reader of my speculations or objections. The statement in 
question is to the effect that now, more than in preceding 
generations, and more especially since the War, there is a great 
gulf between the young and tke old (or the elderly or middle 
aged), that they speak different languages mutually unintelligible, 
or at least if elderly fatuity is only too comprehensible, that we 
old buffers are quite incapable of understanding the young. I 
found a sort of text for this idea in a novel by Mr. Cannan called 
Pink Roses. In this novel a young man is driven to desperation 
by the inability of his elders to understand his remarks, and 
similarly a girl is perplexed and saddened by senior misappre- 
hensions of her point of view; they come together and both find 
at once, ecstatically, that for the first time they meet with 
response. Mr. Cannan is not a very young man, but he is very 
much younger than I and a penetrating observer of his fellow 
creatures, and I considered the implied idea with respect. But 
I did not agree with it. Of course, if it merely meant that 
stupid people are baffled by intelligent people, and the converse, 
there is no more to be said. But taking this history to be meant 
as a fair statement of the position between the young and their 
elders, as such, and considering that he certainly implies that 
the thoughts and opinions provoked by the War greatly increased 
the inability of his young people to be understood, I believe the 
opposite of the implied idea to be true. So far as memory of 
experiences serves me and as I have learnt from the social records 
of our predecessors, I believe there never was a time when the 
young gave greater fellowship to their elders or found greater 
response among them, and for reasons which I will try to explain 
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later on I think this community has been strengthened by 
the War. 

This article, however, like mapy another, would fizzle out 
very soon if one kept to the point, and indeed some defining of 
the issue and clearing of the ground are really necessary. That 
is the trouble of him who essays a human subject. If you write 
about elephants it is understood that you are not writing about 
buffaloes, but as soon as varieties of human beings are introduced 
there is room for all sorts of confusions and complications. One 
writer tells of the dreamy Celt in Ireland and Wales, and then 
comes an ethnologist saying there are no Celts in Ireland, because 
by Celtic he means the Alpine brachycephalous stock. So now 
what do you mean by young? What do you mean by old? 
I have remarked in my time that middle age is not a period of 
life but a mental disease, and that may be brought up against 
me. We must be precise. In this connexion we must stick to 
years, I think, because if you are allowed to say that when an 
old person understands a young person the former is not really 
old, the whole business is finished. I wonder if, in that sense, 
anyone in his inmost consciousness is really old. I doubt it. 
A man feels ill or feels tired or feels stupid, but does he ever 
feel old? Mr. de Morgan comments somewhere on the curious 
fact that, whereas he was older at the time of writing than his 
father was when he died, he thought of his father as an old 
man and of himself as somehow not really grown up, and thougli 
I may doubt that feeling in the case of the censorious, the dogmatic 
and the blatantly successful, I imagine it is true of all amiable 
humanity. We cannot afford, however, in this rigid search after 
truth, to entangle ourselves with these refinements. By the 
young, then, I mean people in their twenties or so, and by their 
seniors (not to define unnecessarily) I mean those who are over 
fifty and so were in the main not fighting in the War, leaving 
the rest in a sort of No Man’s Land. It is a useful elimination 
and I think a wise one, for between thirty and fifty average 
humanity is apt to be concentrated in acquisitiveness, of money 
or honours, to have lost idealism and not to have gained a ready 
sympathy. And I write of England and of the folk I know 
personally. Who are these? Frankly, you must guess. 
I decline to disfigure the page with invidious and, as I hope and 
believe, disappearing distinctions of class. Most of them beleng 
to the ‘New Poor,’ or so they tell me, and that will do for 
their description. 

We must not allow ourselves to confuse books with life. 
Even if there were young writers now flourishing who said things 
novel and incomprehensible to us elders one could conclude only 
that, as in other periods, a new note was being struck, and such a 
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new note is not necessarily struck by the very young and is as 
likely to be misheard by the young as by others. It is not so, 
however, and so far as the interest of my cause is concerned 
I should be.content to lump life and books together. The many 
young poets, for example, who have published during and, since 
the War have nearly all of them been simpler in theme and 
easier in expression than some who were publishing before it, 
have gone back to old methods and metres. Dr. Bridges seems 
to me a more novel poet than any of them. It is true that certain 
novelists, more or less new and young, are difficult to understand. 
(Here I cannot be bound by my definitions : I cannot go about 
asking people’s ages.) But that difficulty comes, not from 
novelty of thought but from method of expression. I speak of 
the method employed by Miss Richardson, Mr. Joyce, and, in 
a lesser degree, by Mr. Wyndham Lewis. (I am not an 
exhaustive student of their later works, but I have read as 
thoroughly as time and the difficulty allowed Interim and Ulysses 
in The Little Review, and Tarr.) The method in the main is 
the subjective exposition of the hero or heroine’s impressions 
and thoughts just as they occurred, vague, transient, half formed, 
without selection, explanation, or objective coherence. Obviously 
this is a difficult method for the reader. He has to be translating 
and guessing all the time: it is a strain. I see no reason why 
it should be easier for the young than for their elders, and I 
gather from inquiries that it is not. The important question, 
however, is if these writers have developed a new point of view, 
have discovered a new meaning or a new subtlety in life and 
its relations, a point of view or discovery, that is, which should 
constitute in effect anything like a gulf in thought between them 
and their predecessors. In my opinion they have not, and so 
far as they are concerned the case fails. At any rate there are 
only three of them at present. A more remarkable gift which 
has emerged of late in imaginative literature seems to me to be 
that of the author of Legend and Regiment of Women, and Miss 
Clemence Dane is triumphantly lucid even when her matter is 
most subtle. . . . It is useful here to mention Mr. Aldous Huxley. 
He is evidence at first hand as an admittedly very young and 
able man as well as at second hand, because he writes about other 
young people as he has seen or imagined them. I read his 
Limbo with great care and with great enjoyment. It is full of 
cleverness, but it cannot be truthfully said to be new in thought. 
He has a novel scheme brilliautly carried out in Happy Families 
in which the other selves of two characters appear in the flesh 
as extra characters and take part in the action, but that is only 
a novel application of an oldthought. In his second-hand evidence 
he does seem to support Mr. Cannan in one of his stories. In 
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this a youth called Guy, unusually but not at all uniquely self- 
introspective, is unintelligible to his elders. Yes, but Mr. Huxley 
clogs the dice, for those elders are a hidebound pedant, a pompous 
ass of a schoolmaster and a philosophical prig. It does not do 
for the argument to take young and old on different planes ; those 
elders understood an ordinary young man, George, and I should 
have understood Guy perfectly. Very likely Mr. Huxley did not 
mean to argue. Anyhow his book discloses no gulf between his 
intelligence and that of his elders : it might have been written by 
a man of fifty who was clever enough to think of it. His first- 
hand evidence, therefore, is on my side. The second-hand 
evidence of books, that is to say their evidence about the young 
people of to-day as their authors see them, will come in more 
properly as part of the broader argument. For first-hand evidence, 
in the quality of the writers, it is useless to examine book after 
book : I declare, roughly but confidently, that our young writers, 
good and mediocre, have opened no gulf beneath our tottering 
feet. New interests in philosophy and the study of humanity 
are in the air, no doubt. There is the study of the subconscious 
mind, for example, and the practical results of psychiatry. (I 
sincerely hope we are not going to be deluged by cheap applica- 
tions of this theory in novels and plays about ‘complexes,’ but 
my hope is not robust.) These interests, however, are not the 
exclusive property of the young. Neither Freud nor Jung was 
born yesterday. 

And now let us come to the broad river of life and launch a 
platitude on it. I make no apology: there are platitudes which 
never wear out the response to them, as there are facts of every 
day which are never matter of course. Perhaps to a common- 
place adult mind there is nothing strange in an apple growing 
on a tree, but babies and philosophers know better. So the 
wonder of the changing years is never stale. You can explain 
to me patly why it seems only yesterday that I looked on men 
of thirty-five as merely pretending, pathetically, to be young, 
and now I look on them as boys, but the change will perplex 
me to my grave. You must not be irritated by the remark that 
there are, as there have always been, differences between the 
young and the old. They vary infinitely and sometimes they 
are topsy-turvy, but there they are. Youth is that and that, 
age is so and so. It is not a question of youth and age being 
one but of how close they are together. 

When I was a boy they were very far apart. The grown-up 
people were some of them kindly and some of them disagreeable, 
but none of them was a friend. That is a partial experience. 
but it is confirmed by a mass of evidence from people I have 
talked to and books I have read. One criticised and smiled in 
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secret but never sought to disturb the silly Olympian attitude. 
How blandly one’s thoughts were tolerated or how swiftly dis- 
missed as nonsense when the Olympian did not follow them! 
(I speak of average relations between young and old, not of the 
strong rare love which compels understanding.) And as you go 
back through the generations the matter grows worse. The 
Georgian father—good God! Which is clearly, by the way, 
what he thought himself. Do you remember, in Mansfield Park, 
how the mere unexpected return of Sir Thomas (represented as 
a pattern father) was enough, without a word said, to put an 
end to the harmless private theatricals of the young folk? 

The distance between young and old which prevailed in 
childhood and at school naturally persisted in early manhood. 
There was little real friendship between dons and undergraduates 
when I was at Oxford. And I date the lessening of the distance 
from the study and attention given to children, as children, 
which began to be popular (of course it had existed sporadically 
before) some thirty years ago. It is marked in literature by 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s Golden Age. In that book, to be sure, 
which is dated in the author’s childhood, the children were very 
remote from the Olympians, but the book illustrated the intense 
interest in children which belonged to his manhood. There 
began to be a sort of popular cult of children. This had its 
exaggerated and unwise element, no doubt. It tended, in some 
quarters, to teach children to be conceitedly proud of being 
children and to despise the concerns of the grown-ups, whereas 
a normally intelligent child is interested in the affairs of his 
elders and wants to imitate them ; it tended also in some quarters 
to a mawkish worship of children. But in the main it meant a 
better and better understanding of children and a growing and 
growing confidence on their part. This confidence persisted and 
widened in school days and adolescence; companionship and 
easy interchange of views and friendly chaff became the rule 
instead of the exception; by 1914 the distance had become very 
narrow indeed, save in the case of those elders whose unhappiness 
it was not to be thrown in the way of the young. I heard of dons 
and undergraduates exchanging the pleasant familiarity of 
Christian names, a thing unheard of in my time, and I noticed 
with pleasure that infinitely younger people used mine while 
contemporaries whom I knew as well and for twenty years longer 
kept to my surname. All very much to the good. 

And how has the War affected all this? I will deal at once 
with a rift. I think it very partial and indeed hardly worth 
noticing in an examination of the average, but for the fact that 
it has been expressed with great ability. It is expressed in the 
books I have mentioned by Mr. Cannan and Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
also in verse of great force by Mr, Siegfried Sassoon, It comes 
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to this: that some young men feel contemptuously indignant 
with their elders whose alleged stupidity sent so many thousands 
to death and maiming while they themselves remained secure. 
I read an article by a young man fiercely sarcastic about fathers 
who had ‘given’ their sons. Now, this feeling is founded on 
misconception of facts and misunderstanding of emotions. A 
basis in fact here and there may exist ; smugness and insincerity 
on the part of elders may exist; human emotions are often 
muddled and some natures are base, and regret and sorrow may 
sometimes be merged in lower considerations. The feeling, 
however, in the main is unjustified. But it is a natural feeling, 
and we should have something more than patience with it. It is 
vastly to the credit of our magnanimous young men that it is so 
partial. For my point is this, that, justified or not, the feeling 
is entertained only by a few. I am certain that a very great 
majority of the young soldiers known to me give us others the 
credit at least that we believed we were sorry not to be with them, 
and were ashamed to be in safety while they faced what they 
had to face. They feel in the fullest sense that it was not our 
fault. 

This partial matter put aside, I maintain that the War has 
brought young and old nearer together. Chiefly, it has banished 
from all but the incurably mindless all foolish airs of superiority 
from the old to the young based on the greater experience of the 
former. Experience! The young have gone through experiences 
more terrible and searching than any the old have had or can 
have. Superiority gives place to equality of attitude, to respeet. 
I shall be told at once that this applies only to the young who 
have been soldiering and that another generation is pressing on 
their feet, but the equality of attitude coming naturally in the 
one case will persist in the other; it is found to be pleasant and 
to elicit response. And after all, if you treat Bobby aged twenty- 
five as an equal you cannot easily patronise Tommy, aged 
eighteen : if any patronage is to be going about, Bobby might 
patronise you and Tommy alike. Mutual respect and interest 
have been generated. Mutual: if I am interested in war 
experiences and the thoughts begotten by them, I find a great 
deal of interest in the young for the events and thoughts of the 
’nineties, and I do not suppose it is all put on for my benefit. . . . 
This also applies to young women and girls: they are much 
more conversable than they were. The War and their activities 
in it have deepened their feelings and stirred their intelligence. 
Mine must surely be a common observation, that the young women 
one sees about to-day are comelier, looking more alert, walking 
with a freer carriage, than those of thirty or twenty years since. 
Most men at least can forgive a silly tongue in a pretty face, 
but it is better not to have to forgive it. I read and hear a great 
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deal of criticism of the young generation, that it is aggressive, 
that 1t is rude, that it is over-free in speech and so forth. I do 
not believe it. I find young people better mannered with their 
elders than they were when I was young, just because they are 
more at their ease and more on a genuine equality. Young 
people with the illusion of new ideas inside them are apt to be 
aggressive and it is only a prig who is incommoded by that. 
As for freedom of speech, when it is real freedom and means 
something I applaud it; when it is merely ugly for the sake of 
ugliness it is an evanescent phase. But as for its being new... . 
T read a clever novel full of humanity, called Children of No Man’s 
Land, by Miss Stern, in which there is an amusing account of 
freedom of speech and breadth (so to speak) of moral attitude as 
observed in the studios of Chelsea. But I heard it all for myself 
in the ‘nineties, and I observed also in those days how the young 
latitudinarians were apt to quail when their views were put into 
practice.. ; 

The gulf between young and old has ever been the fault of 
the old, and the facts of life and the qualities of the young give 
the old to-day less excuse than ever they had. On the other side, 
I could bear with a gulf if it meant that the young were in 
possession of some new secret of life, some new explanation, 
some new possibility of human wisdom in conduct which would 
be unintelligible to more or less hardened intellects. It is not 
so. All my life have I hoped for it, never have I found it. But 
since that is not so let us at least rejoice that no gulf worth 
mentioning is now obvious. It is a fiction. Never was there 
greater community between young and old. 

But let some of the old beware. That partial rift I spoke 
of may appear in a more reasonable form and grow wider. The 
world is still mainly in the hands of old or middle-aged politicians 
and officials and they go their old bad gait. There are many 
young who are impatient. I talked the other day with a young 
soldier who himself was lamed in the War and who told me he 
had lost in it nearly all the friends of his age. He had hoped 
that all this was for a better result than he sees. But I must 
not drift into politics, and at least that young man and I had 
no reserves that came from years... .. So, I am puzzled by the 
statement I mentioned in the beginning, my own experience 
and conclusions being the opposite of it. Perhaps someone will 
enlighten me. 


G. S. STREET. 
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